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PART O.N E 


THE YUGOSLAV COMMUNE 








INTRODUCTION 


ANTON VRATUSA 


The foundations of the present social and political system of Yugoslavia were 
laid at the time of the War of National Liberation, in the form of People’s 
Freedom Committees, set up by the nation in arms to replace the organs of 
power of the monarchy. These latter, already unpopular during the former 
régime, had immediately gone over to the service of the occupying fascist 
forces. 

From the people’s committees to the workers’ councils and the present 
system of communal self-government, Yugoslav society has developed and 
blossomed. The introduction of the socialized ownership of the means of 
production, the economic and social basis of this development, began as a 
result of various revolutionary measures during the war (the confiscation of 
the property of traitors, collaborators and foreign capitalists) and was continued 
in the form of nationalization legislation adopted by the new government. 
All industrial undertakings, transport, several large businesses, banks and 
financial houses were nationalized. At that time, only the government was 
in a position to organize the reconstruction of the country and to manage its 
industry. During the period of development now taking place, however, 
ways of managing the socialized means of production have been established, 
which ensure the workers the highest possible degree of democratic self- 
government in communes and circles. This is done through the workers’ 
councils established in industry and by the system of communal self-govern- 
ment. These bodies have played a decisive part in establishing and developing 
socialist relationships in the country. 

Abroad, this self-government has often been interpreted as being, in effect, 
the decentralization of the economy and public services carried out in Yugo- 
slavia, especially during the last ten years. But the mere decentralization of 
the functions of government would not have signified any progress on the 
road to strengthening socialist relationships had it not been accompanied by 
the transfer of specific duties of government to the independent organs of the 
working masses. The mere ‘transfer of power’ from the highest to the lowest 
organs of State administration, in certain specific circumstances, could only 
have weakened the prospects for the building of socialism by breaking up 
society into a number of small units, withdrawn within their own short- 
sighted selfishness, and controlled by a local bureaucracy. It was only the 
transfer of specific functions of government to the collective organs of local 
self-government in the fundamental units of society—the factory and the 
commune—which set into motion the process that is breaking down the 
barriers of local divisions and particularism and creating the necessary con- 
ditions, through the will of the masses and in their own interests, for true 
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democratic centralism to be established on the broadest possible foundation. 

In this process, the commune has taken and is still taking a particularly 
important part, giving every individual the opportunity to exercise his 
initiative. 

In the commune, individual and community interests merge and differences 
of opinion are settled. Thus, the commune, in the case of Yugoslavia, is the 
fundamental component of the whole system of community self-government 
and, at the same time, the dynamic element acting as a catalyst for the develop- 
ment of all the creative forces of the people. 

Since the commune is the main ground on which differences are settled 
and the field of application of all the principal social processes, it is the ideal 
organization in which to study all those processes, phenomena and trends, 
while at the same time it facilitates an assessment of the essence of social 
relationships and socialist democracy in Yugoslavia. 

Herein lies the importance of this collection of articles, written by jurists, 
economists and other prominent Yugoslav personalities for this issue of the 
International Social Science Journal. The subjects discussed deal with almost 
all aspects of communal self-government in Yugoslavia: from the legal and 
theoretical angle (Professor Jovan Djordjevi¢é), economics (Kiro Gligorov), 
the commune in public service and related activities (Milka Mini¢, Branka 
Savié and others), and finally, the general characteristics of the commune as 
such (MiloS Macura). 

The reader will find in these articles valuable information on the substance 
of the present system of communes in Yugoslavia, on the more important 
stages passed through and on future prospects. He will learn about problems 
of distribution and certain questions arising in specific contexts; he will find 
information on the organ of self-government, the limits placed on their 
action, their competence, etc.; on the participation of citizens in these acti- 
vities, the results achieved and the problems still unsolved; on research 
undertaken and solutions found; the driving forces of the conscious activity 
of the people towards developing the means of production, increasing produc- 
tivity and raising the standard of living, etc. These articles will also most 
certainly contribute to a better understanding of the Yugoslav experiment 
and the trends evident in the general expansion of the country, with particular 
reference to communal self-government. 


II 


In the light of the new social and political forces which had led to the success 
of the Socialist Revolution two preliminary tasks became essential for estab- 
lishing the foundations of socialist society in Yugoslavia: first, to eliminate 
the after-effects of economic and social underdevelopment, the vestiges of the 
system of exploitation, the influence of customs and systems foreign to socialism, 
in particular bureaucracy; secondly, to find, within the socialization of the 
means of production, forms of social organization appropriate to ensure the 
constant growth of the rights of the workers and the development of the 
machinery of self-government. 

In Yugoslavia, the supporters of the old régime no longer present a serious 
threat, as they were sufficiently compromised before and during the war and, 
in addition, the sources of th:'r economic strength have been abolished. 
Nevertheless, the state of econoriic and cultural backwardness left behind by 
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the former régime is still reflected in economic relationships and in the ideas 
held in some quarters. Clearly such after-effects cannot be eliminated at 
one stroke by decree, but only by the future expansion of the economy (in 
particular, by the modernization of agriculture), by constant work in every 
field of ideological education and, above all, by improving the democratic 
system of self-government. 

As a result of the direction thus given in building the new society, it was 
very soon possible to draw the attention of the socialist leaders and the people 
to the dangers resulting from weaknesses apparent in their own ranks. The 
first of these was bureaucracy, the economic and social causes of which derived 
from the backward state of the country and its low production capacity, and 
from the fact that State administrative control was unavoidable in production 
and other branches, specially during the immediate post-war years. However, 
thanks to the country’s rapid economic progress and the firm resolve to 
transfer certain government functions gradually to the organs of popular 
self-government, solid foundations were laid and the road opened for the 
achievement of the principal task, i.e., the establishment of sincere socialist 
relationships among individuals, both in the economic and other sectors. 
The struggle against bureaucracy and against tendencies towards statism, and 
the search for an original way of developing socialist society, were in fact the 
main ideals invoked by the Yugoslavs in warding off Stalinist political and 
economic pressure. Thus the enthusiasm of vast sectors of the population was 
aroused for ensuring their country’s progress and the construction of the 
socialist society. 

We know that one of the fundamental problems here is the role allotted 
to the State in the socialist system. In Yugoslavia, national defence and the 
guaranty of the unity of the economic system and of authority, of the peaceful 
development of the country, respect for the law, and the like, are reserved 
for the organs of the central government. 

The Yugoslav attitude concerning the role of the State in the construction 
of socialism is well known. Contrary to the belief of certain foreign authors, 
the Yugoslavs do not consider this role superfluous in national policy, and do 
not harbour the illusion that a mass effort or any kind of natural process is 
enough to ensure progress. The Yugoslav theory is that the State is essential 
to the power of the working class as a defensive weapon against the threat of 
reactionary forces, as a guarantee for the peaceful building of socialism and 
as the organizer of specific activities, above all in the first post-revolutionary 
phase. But Yugoslavia rejects the theory that only the workers’ State and the 
party in power will be called upon to build the socialist society. To adopt 
this theory would be equivalent to entrusting the fate of socialism to the hands 
of the State bureaucracy and the party—in fact to renounce socialism. There- 
fore, in conformity with Marxist theory, and according to Yugoslav ideas, the 
socialist State must be so organized that it will increasingly transfer its own 
functions to the independent agencies and organizations of the workers and, 
at the same time, develop the means of production and strengthen the socialist 
conscience of the citizens—all this to the extent that material progress and 
social consciousness allow. 

As matters now stand, the League of Communists—the ideological leaders 
of the socialist forces—and the Socialist Alliance—the largest mass movement— 
are both taking a fundamental part in building socialism in Yugoslavia. 

The Socialist Alliance is an organization in which those citizens who accept 
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socialist ideas concerning the building-up of the country may, whatever their 
philosophical or ideological inclinations, co-operate actively either by asking 
questions, pointing out problems, and even criticizing the policy of any 
agency or institution. The Alliance arranges for the free expression of different 
opinions on burning questions related to social development and the fate of 
the workers. This kind of debate has a positive influence on the decisions of 
the independent organs of the factories and communes, on the central govern- 
ment organs and on community institutions. 

As a result, political organizations in Yugoslavia cannot dictate their policy 
by means of pressure through the State machinery or in any other way. 
On the contrary, through their ideological work of persuasion and explana- 
tion, they help the workers to establish the best possible working and living 
conditions, through the building of socialism and the development of the 
corresponding forms of social self-government. For this reason, in present- 
day Yugoslavia, the members of the League of Communists neither enjoy, 
nor can they enjoy, any special rights merely because they are League members. 
Although it is true that the League of Communists lays down the general 
principles for the building of society on socialist foundations, its members 
campaign for the achievement of these principles as individuals in the workers’ 
councils and other self-government institutions, in the people’s committees, 
in the Socialist Alliance, at meetings of voters, in housing settlements, etc. 
In fact, the League of Communists is an association of individuals sharing the 
same ideology, who base their economic and political activity on the principles 
of the scientific discoveries of Marx and on the later developments of scientific 
socialist thought in general. Its members are merely obliged to respect its 
ideological unity, the unity of the basic development programme of socialism 
and of the building of a socialist society. On the other hand, in daily activity 
and the chcice of methods, the Communists themselves are completely free 
to decide, in conformity, of course, with the general policy of the League. 
Once there is no further need for an ideological campaign for socialism and 
socialism is firmly in the saddle, both economically and politically, the char- 
acter of the League of Communists and the Socialist Alliance will undergo 
extensive modification, as will all the political organizations whose principal 
aim is the struggle for socialism. 

The monopoly of a ‘socialist conscience’ cannot be attributed to any progres- 
sive party nor to any State administrative department and the use of force 
can have only a negative result in the establishment of socialist relationships 
in general and, more particularly, in a socialist society. It therefore becomes 
important to know what is the impelling power which engages millions of men 
in the building of socialism. This factor, this driving force, is to be found in 
the new social relationships. The people’s ownership of the means of production 
and their management by the workers determine the economic situation of 
every individual and every working community, so that economic, moral and 
political interests inevitably lead the people towards socialism. Once socialism 
has been achieved, neither the State nor any official body whatsoever will 
have to keep watch on the workers lest they be inclined to take a road other 
than that of socialism, for any such supervision will have become redundant. 

The essence of the matter, therefore, is to create opportunities for expressing 
this interest to the maximum within the scope of each man’s labour, backed by 
the means of production. This amounts to saying that every producer, from his 
own experience, must realize that his personal interests are bound up with the 
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interests of society. Moreover, this will come about much more rapidly and 
easily if he is assured of the possibility of being able to decide questions related 
to his interests and the interests of the community, on an equal footing with 
his fellows and through the machinery of an independent body. The guidance 
and supervisory functions of the superior organs of the community will be 
positive and creative on condition that they are in harmony with these fund- 
amental trends. 

Such is the economic and political essence, the basis of community self- 
government in Yugoslavia and the factor which stimulates the initiative of 
worker-managers. These are the relationships which determine the orientation 
and the form of the new machinery of political democracy based on a socialist 
economy. Under this system, the producer-managers of the socialized means 
of production are made aware of the futility of waiting for some outside agency 
to improve their position and determine their fate. 

Under these conditions, the commune must be, in the true sense of the term, 
an autonomous and independent unit which does not share its functions with 
any other. It is for this reason that, within its area of competence, i.e., within 
its political and territorial boundaries, the people’s committee is the supreme 
and sole organ of power and the most qualified representative of the self- 
government of the workers. The central organs of government do not have 
the right to appoint their own executive officers in the territorial-political 
units (except in those rare cases provided for by law where the nature of the 
task requires it, e.g., in the State security service). Moreover, they do not feel 
the need to do so. The experience of building socialism brings daily confirma- 
tion of the truth of the conviction that the practical activity of a body of several 
million individuals discovers and abolishes, through the medium of the self- 
governing organs of the workers, errors and weaknesses which may arise in 
applying directives and in the functioning of the system much more quickly 
than could be possible for a central State agency out of touch with the people. 

The economic system is also founded on this principle. It has two main 
features—the socialized ownership of the means of production and payment 
according to work. 

The first feature facilitates planning—and consequently the elimination 
of disorder in production—and the socialized management of general economic 
expansion. In place of private initiative, which is the characteristic of capi- 
talism and is based on the appropriation of the fruits of labour by a tiny 
part of the population owning the means of production, the individual and 
collective initiative of the producers, using the socialized means of production 
which they themselves manage, is brought into play. 

The second feature, payment according to work, primarily reinforces the 
interest of the enterprise, in fact of the working community. It is in the latter’s 
interest to obtain the best returns in competing with other enterprises by 
increasing the quantities produced and raising the quality of its products, 
by lowering production costs and above all, by good management. To succeed 
in this, all the workers in a factory are constantly obliged to try and improve 
technical organization and the production process and to search for the best 
working methods. 

This second factor also strengthens the social and economic situation of 
every member of the working community. Thus, more and more the workers 
become builders in common who participate in the distribution of the socialized 
product and have a direct or indirect influence on the economic policy of the 
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factory, the commune and the community in general. Therefore, their interest 
is not limited to the wages received for a job duly performed. It also leads 
them to participate actively in management. Moreover, as they are members 
of a collectivity, namely a commune, the producers in a factory are also 
interested in the distribution of incomes in their commune. In fact, only 
conscientious management of the income makes it possible to build a larger 
number of houses, to decide plans for water supply and roads, to provide 
modern medical services, etc. 

Finally, payment in accordance with the work done also reinforces the direct 
interest of the community as a whole. For, the higher the incomes—whether 
they come from large or small factories, whether they are derived from indus- 
try, agriculture, trade, tourism, crafts—the greater the funds for the purpose 
of raising general and individual standards of living and developing the means 
of production. In the last analysis, this represents the fundamental source of 
welfare and progress for the community as a whole and for each citizen in 
particular. 

Pay according to work therefore has no connexion with the exhausting 
system of piece work. Under the new conditions, the worker not only obtains 
the fruit of his labour and his share of the income of the enterprise, but he 
also has a decisive influence on the distribution of all the resources belonging 
to the enterprise after it has met its social obligations. The fact that remuner- 
ation is based on these principles must certainly lead to a considerable increase 
in creative activity, not only on the part of workers in production but also 
through the mobilization of the tremendous reservoir of human energy existing 
in society as a whole. This is one of the essential conditions for rapid progress 
in the development of the means of production and the increase of productivity. 
For this reason, independent worker-management and communal self-govern- 
ment are considered as inevitably bound up with all social relationships within 
the country. 


Ill 


In general, it is recognized that ‘pure’ systems do not exist, neither in terms of 
the nature of power nor of economic relationships. The ‘new’ system is born 
of the ‘old’ one and becomes formed and consolidated by a series of internal 
processes and conflicts. The conditions and forms of this struggle also influence 
the nature of the ‘new’ system emerging. In this way the old system in a sense 
influences the development of new social relationships. Moreover, in the modern 
world, characterized by economic dependence and interdependence, the 
internal social processes in the different countries cannot avoid being to some 
degree influenced by general processes and world crises. 

All these facts must be borne in mind in assessing the development of socialist 
society in Yugoslavia and its future prospects. 

In reply to criticism as to whether the present system is democratic or not, or 
of certain measures that have been adopted, the Yugoslavs have always stressed 
that: democracy and freedom are not abstractions but the reflection of the 
extremely concrete relationships within a society; the question is not whether 
democracy is desirable or not, but rather whether the requisite material 
conditions for democracy are present; the facts should not be considered in 
an absolute sense or in isolation, but in the light of the specific aims of a parti- 
cular movement. 
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It is therefore possible and necessary, in view of the above, to give the reasons 
for which a multi-party system was not re-established in Yugoslavia after 
a revolution carried out by the masses fighting for their independence and for 
the abolition of the injustice and exploitation which had existed during the 
monarchy. 

It is well known that a traditional bourgeois parliamentary democracy did 
not exist in Yugoslavia and that the division of its citizens into several parties 
between the wars facilitated the interference of foreign elements in the internal 
affairs of the country and its maintenance in conditions of semi-colonial depen- 
dence and economic underdevelopment. As the revolution had rooted out the 
main contradictions which had weakened the former system and led to its 
disintegration with the first wave of the fascist assault, to reintroduce these 
discredited forms would have meant, among many other possibilities, exposing 
the country once again to the dangers of internal strife and to external inter- 
ference. 

In any event, a more thorough examination of developments in Yugoslavia 
makes it easy to see that the true content of democracy has been strengthened 
in all the processes mentioned above, simultaneously with the growth of the 
material forces of socialism and within the limits of its material facilities. 

In Yugoslavia, the factory committees with consultative status preceded the 
workers’ councils, while the people’s committees in the early stages formed 
essentially the executive organs of the central government. The road was long 
before the workers’ councils became the sole driving force in factory activity 
and exercised a real influence on economic relationships in production. 
Even more formidable obstacles barred the way to the formation of the present 
system of communes, the social and economic unit of Yugoslav society today. 
What now exists and is described in this issue of the International Social Science 
Journal in fact reflects only one stage in the construction of communal self- 
government. Certain of the institutions and relationships considered already 
exist, others represent rather a point of departure, a prospect, the desired aim. 
As has been the case until now, the legal and other forms which attempt to 
assess and reflect these processes will undergo ever greater modifications in 
view of the rapid development of the economic bases of the system. New paths 
will still have to be sought, without it always being possible to find the best 
solutions, particularly because an economy which is still underdeveloped and 
a public still inadequately informed make even the most reasonable legislation 
difficult to apply. 

The problems of the future are both material and political. They are material 
because it is exceedingly difficult to build socialism and democracy in poverty, 
as experience has sufficiently proved. They are political in the sense that it is 
impossible to make striking advances in building socialism without taking into 
consideration the level of popular understanding, the more so as the masses have 
the most important role in this process. We must, then, continue to tackle 
the problems arising out of specific situations—for example, from the very 
unequal stages of development of the different regions of the country; from 
the fact that the nation as a whole is making an exceptionally large investment 
effort to ensure the maximum rate of growth of its production facilities and of 
its productivity and a corresponding increase in general and individual stand- 
ards of living. This effort also demands considerable additional capital from 
abroad with the consequent risk of pressures that certain interests would like 
to exert on the country’s political independence. Other problems are the 
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need, in order to ensure socialism and the peaceful development of the country, 
to restrict activities which do not conform to the building of socialism—some- 
thing which in a sense influences the application of the principle of self-govern- 
ment; the complexities of social relationships resulting from the existence of 
large numbers of smallholders, small tradesmen, and the like, owing to the 
fact that the vestiges of the former system are not only reflected in men’s 
minds but are also present in positive economic relationships. 

Various other contradictions arise in the midst of these problems. For example, 
we are faced with the contradiction between private property—that of small- 
holders—and socialist property. To abolish this contradiction, specific economic 
action is essential in order to bring the disordered and generally primitive 
methods of small proprietors into line with those of a modern socialist economy, 
while continuing the campaign against backward elements and the points 
of view they represent. There is also the contradiction between individual and 
community interests, the solution of which requires action on the part of the 
socialist forces to destroy the trends represented by those who might seek to 
exploit community resources for their private interests or for those of third 
parties, or to appropriate the fruits of another’s labour. In short, it is neces- 
sary to conduct a simultaneous campaign against local particularism, against 
the trend towards monopolies, bureaucratic centralization, technocracy, the 
tendency to deprive direct producers of their influence on the distribution of 
the social product, etc. Not less serious is the contradiction between manual and 
intellectual work, between skilled and unskilled labour. All these contradictions 
provoke trends towards lower wages, anarchy, etc. Finally there is the contra- 
diction between the need for self-government and the need for centralization 
at one and the same time, which daily gives rise to new problems. To solve 
these contradictions, political, ideological and educational activity is essential, 
both among the broadest social strata and at the level of the central adminis- 
tration. But it is also necessary to give the masses clear and constant explana- 
tions concerning the essential facts and social processes, to strive permanently 
to improve the economic and social system and to study untiringly the rela- 
tionships and facts connected with positive trends in the community consi- 
dered as a whole and, more particularly, the social bases of the factory and 
commnune. 

These contradictions and others have already been apparent previously. 
But in the first phase, when it was necessary to concentrate in the hands of the 
revolutionary government the means essential to ensure the speedy transforma- 
tion of a backward country, the central administration resulting from it 
reached a stage at which in a sense it obscured these contradictions and became 
a serious obstacle to their normal solution. This situation gradually became 
a considerable hindrance to the subsequent development of socialism in the 
country and reinforced bureaucracy and various centralist trends. In today’s 
system of self-government of the workers, the above-mentioned contradictions 
have become more clearly distinguishable and are being remedied more easily 
and quickly without serious consequences, 

The material successes obtained in the industrialization of the country, 
in the modernization and socialist transformation of agriculture, in the con- 
stant raising of the living standards of the community and the individual, and 
particularly in building socialist relationships among citizens, confirm the 
correctness of the orientation resolutely adopted towards the development of 
labour self-management and the commune as the foundations of all social 
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progress. These successes also call for the continuation of this orientation and 
its maintenance in the interests of all Yugoslav workers. 

The future building of the commune and of social relationships will therefore 
be one of the fundamental tasks for the development of socialist society in 
Yugoslavia. In this process, an important place will be set aside for the distri- 
bution of socialized production in the factory and commune, that is the conse- 
quent application of the principle of pay according to work. In fact it is only 
on this basis that it is possible to ensure the constant expansion of production 
and stable productivity and thus to establish in the factory, the commune and 
the community as a whole, the conditions for the democratic concord of indi- 
vidual and community interests. Every individual will then have an even 
clearer view of his economic and social status in relation to the results of his 
labour and his active participation in the management of public business. 

To this end, every effort is being made for the future improvement of the 
machinery of socialist democracy in the commune. Primarily, this concerns 
the structure and function of people’s committees. The future development 
of the Yugoslav commune system in fact depends on the rate with which the 
people’s committees are gradually transformed from executive to community 
organs. This process is in general developing in two ways. The first is the 
gradual transfer of the duties of the people’s committees to the organs of self- 
government in the communes and the second is the independent functioning— 
protected from the direct influence of subjective factors within the commune— 
of all funds and public services established by the social plan. This process has 
already shown considerable results and the influence being exercised by every 
worker on the policy of the commune and, through the medium of the commune, 
on the policy of the central government, is increasing to an ever greater degree. 
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JOVAN DJORDJEVIC and NAJDAN PASIG 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


If we accept the view that democracy finds its primary expression in the effec- 
tive influence which members of a social community can bring to bear on the 
conduct of social affairs in general and on the social conditions of their own 
existence, then it is apparent that local self-government, as a general rule, 
represents an important element in democracy. Formal civil and political 
rights and liberties are only of value if they ensure that those possessing these 
rights and liberties are the subjects and not merely the objects of the social 
relationships which govern them. It is, in fact, difficult to speak of the democra- 
tic liberty and rights of man if, as regards the elementary conditions of his 
social existence, he is left to the mercy of social forces and factors which he 
cannot control. Local self-government, in principle, is, with few exceptions, 
linked to democracy. 


Parliamentary institutions have above all proved lasting and stable in those 
countries where a large measure of local self-government provided a founda- 
tion and a support (the United States of America, United Kingdom, Switzer- 
land and Sweden). On the other hand, where local self-government was 
completely replaced or thrust aside by the centralized State apparatus or 
where local affairs were in charge of a prefect or mayor appointed by the 
government instead of being elected, the foundations of the central democratic 
institutions have been weakened and the parliamentary forms of government 
abolished by various autocratic or dictatorial régimes for longer or shorter 
periods (France, Germany, Austria, Italy). 

The people’s right to political activity and self-government in general can 
be exercised more completely and genuinely in the smaller social communities 
than at the level of bigger regions and central organs of power. In addition, 
local self-government tends to weaken and limit administrative and bureau- 
cratic centralism and also constitutes a political instrument preventing the 
separation of the organs of State from society—a separation which is inherent 
in any State organization, even the most democratic. These two general 
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characteristics of local self-government also represent an element of ‘the prin- 
ciple of local self-government’ in Yugoslavia. 


The considerable development of the local self-government system in Yugo- 
slavia over recent years is in fact the final achievement of an old demand of 
progressive political and social movements. It is no accident that the first 
notions of an autonomous commune were developed and defended by Svetozar 
Markovié¢, the founder of the socialist movement in Serbia, and that the mass 
of workers in the villages and towns began their participation in the political 
struggle by action in favour of communal autonomy which was one aspect of 
the general struggle for the democratization of political life. This struggle 
continued for almost a hundred years and finally triumphed through the 
National Revolution during the second world war. The centralized and 
bureaucratic apparatus of the old State was destroyed down to its very foun- 
dations and, in place of discredited prefects and sub-prefects, national Libera- 
tion People’s Committees, freely elected by the people even before the end of 
the war, began to exercise power. 

In the first post-war years, the people’s committees were retained to serve 
as the foundation and framework for the whole organization of the State. 
But since at this period the vast tasks of economic reconstruction and of 
building and reinforcing the new social order called for centralized direction 
in the economy and other branches of social life, the people’s committees 
thereby became an integral part of the centralized State administrative appa- 
ratus and were more or less subject to the hierarchic and bureaucratic princi- 
ples of its organization and operation. To enable the communes to provide a 
new form of social self-government, it was first necessary to introduce changes 
in the relations affecting production and to begin to transform State ownership 
of the means of production into social ownership, under the direct management 
of the producers themselves. The law respecting the transfer of management 
of enterprises to the worker communities (June 1950) necessarily preceded the 
law on the organization of communes and districts (1955) which laid the 
foundations of communal organization in Yugoslavia. 

The expression ‘communal system”! was first used to emphasize the system’s 
essential newness and, in this sense, it is synonymous with communal self- 
government. This expression, however, also has two fundamental meanings. 

The communal system has first of all a sociological meaning. It designates the 
socio-economic structure of basic local communities (communes and districts, 
the latter being groups of communes). The commune is the fundamental 
cell of future socialist society: more precisely, it now represents a socio-econo- 
mic community within which new socialist social relationships are being estab- 
lished on the basis of social ownership of means of production and, in rural 
areas, on different forms of socialization or co-operation and limitation of 
individual ownership of land among peasants. 

In a political sense, the communes? and the districts are political forms of 





cal 


. The terms ‘communal system’, ‘communal organization’, and ‘communa self-government’ are often used 
in Yugoslavia. They can be regarded as synonymous with each other. The expression ‘local self-government’ 
is used less frequently although it has much the same meaning and, in fact, the constitutional text uses in 
the same sense the expression ‘self-government of the workers within communes, towns and districts’. 

2. Though there are two terms in Serbo-Croat to designate the commune—komuna and opstina—the former is 

preferred in Yugoslav political terminology so as to emphazize the complex socio-political significance of this 

term which implies a defined socio-economic community and not merely a political machine and an autonomus 
political organization. Nevertheless, the word opstina is used in the same sense in legislative texts. 
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local communities. In this respect, the commune (and this applies equally 
to the districts) implies a self-government structure but also a particular structure 
that has been removed from State control. This structure, removed from State 
control, is made up of autonomous economic organizations within a commune 
(enterprises, co-operatives, etc.) and those autonomous institutions providing 
social services (schools, cultural and artistic institutions, hospitals and health 
establishments, social and community institutions, etc.). In a wider sense, 
therefore, the communal system is a sort of symbiosis of local self-government 
and the mechanism of social self-administration in the local communities. 
To emphasize this wider significance of local self-government, it would be 
better to use the terms ‘communal system’ or ‘communal socio-political 
organization’. 

Political autonomy within the commune and the district is not a classic type 
of local autonomy in regard to the organization of their powers, their political 
role and structure. It is a communal self-government which, while resembling 
in the political-State sense the structure of democratic self-government, 
cannot be identified with the latter since, in the system of communal self- 
government, local self-government materializes through a process of trans- 
formation and by developing in the direction of a new institution which leads 
to the socialist society and seeks to form its own socio-political system. 


It goes without saying that complete achievement of such direct democracy 
requires the elimination from social life of irreconcilable social antagonisms, 
i.e., conflicts of interest, which can only be settled by constraining action on 
the part of the State. Yugoslavia has barely begun the total liquidation of social 
antagonism. The still inadequate development of production forces and the 
resultant limited possibilities of satisfying the different individual and social 
needs increase the contradictions and conflicts which inevitably persist, even 
in a socialist society. That is why it would be a mistake to imagine that the 
Yugoslav commune is an idyllic community in which harmony of interest 
reigns @ priori and in which all questions automatically find an adequate and 
democratic solution. Particularist local aspirations and the short-sighted 
encouragement of particular interests to the detriment of the community 
are not uncommon, even today, any more than examples of a return to bureau- 
cratic methods of direction and administrative interference in the activities 
of organs of social self-administration. The cultural level and the material 
situation of workers are still sometimes such that they represent a hindrance 
to the complete participation of the workers in the functioning of organs of 
self-administration and other social activities—a situation which automatically 
creates conditions favouring local bureaucracy and the bureaucratic distortion 
of the entire machinery of communal self-government. That is why the condi- 
tions prevailing in the communes often differ very markedly, even though 
the same general principles and the same legal bodies govern their activities. 

Communal self-government, considered as an autonomous socio-economic 
mechanism, is the basis of the whole Yugoslav system of authority and admi- 
nistration. The organization of the State is based on self-government and 
expresses the latter’s ‘political nature’. It is only thanks to these circumstances 
that the old centralized, bureaucratic administration divided from society 
is evolving towards a new democratic communal system and towards machinery 
which ensures the ever wider and more logical—although still limited— 
application of the principle of true popular sovereignty. 
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The commune is simultaneously the foundation and an integral part of a 
single system of administration founded on the principles of ‘communal 
organization’—in other words, on self-administration. The contemporary 
commune does not and cannot conflict with the other levels of the single 
organization of socialist democracy. It is not organized to sap and destroy 
society but to unite it in the most determined, conscious and effective way 
possible. If it were to be separated from this system and to become an isolated 
cell, ‘a State within the State’, the commune would inevitably lose the support 
of the single system of authority and administration and the strength which 
any part derives from the whole. Moreover, without democratization and 
self-administration at all levels of social, State and socio-political organization, 
communal self-government would be exposed to the danger of not being able 
to develop effectively. 

From the socio-economic viewpoint, the fundamental functions of the 
commune! consist in ‘reconciling general and individual interests’. ‘General 
interests’ cover the interests of the commune itself and of the State community 
and ‘individual interests’ the interests of economic organizations and the 
workers and employees of those organizations together with the interests of 
other citizens. 

It will be readily understood that not all citizens are active to the same 
degree and that not all institutions of local self-government and social self- 
administration so far give full satisfaction, either in their methods of operation 
or in the results obtained from those methods. Nevertheless, communal self- 
government has not only led to the participation of scores and even hundreds 
of thousands of new men but has profited from their initiative, their capa- 
bilities, their knowledge and their devotion to public affairs. 

Local self-government has established its material foundation and it is on 
that foundation that it is beginning to achieve stability. The territories of most 
communes are already becoming socio-economic communities; but there 
are still communes and even districts which are too small or too large. This 
involves the task of effecting a partial territorial reorganization which invari- 
ably raises a number of difficulties. But in an open and dynamic society, 
such difficulties are not insurmountable even if it is difficult to avoid certain 
subjective considerations and errors in any major alteration to politico- 
territorial divisions. 

The full scope of the autonomous powers of a commune has not so far been 
defined, either in theory or at law, with the result that there are still districts 
which in certain respects maintain an ‘administrative guardianship’ over 
the less developed communes. Relations between the commune and the district 
and between local self-government and the Federative Republic or the 
Federation, are in a continual process of adaptation as a result of a study of 
the theory and the promulgation of new laws. The introduction of the super- 
vision by the courts of the laws and other measures and also of the decisions 
of the people’s committees is being discussed publicly. Such supervision would 
strengthen the position in law of local self-government and provide added 
unity in the application and rule of law which is indispensable to a socio- 
political system such as exists in Yugoslavia. 


x. ‘Functions of the commune’ cover the rights and duties of the commune considered as a socio-economic com- 
munity of the inhabitants and a political territorial organization, and not merely the function of the organs of 
self-government in the most restricted sense of the term, i.e., of the people’s committee and its organs. 
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Finance is one of the universal and almost eternal preoccupations of local 
self-government. In Yugoslavia, too, local self-government lacks adequate 
financial resources, in many cases, even the funds which are essential for 
its numerous functions. In addition, the system in force for financing and 
distributing funds as also for budgetary planning and estimates is still not 
satisfactory. 

Finally, as in any new and rationally established system of social relations 
and political procedures, there are certain contradictions between this ‘system’ 
and its ‘reality’, between what is planned and what is achieved, between the 
statutory texts and the operation or effect—contradictions which arise from 
the level of development of society and human consciousness, from human 
behaviour, etc. 


In order to appraise the commune system from the theoretical and politico- 
practical viewpoint, the following question is obviously of decisive importance: 
can such a system of decentralization and social self-administration on a very 
large scale be reconciled with the objective needs and laws of highly indus- 
trialized contemporary society in which the process of socio-economic inte- 
gration has advanced to a very high level? Does not this system necessarily 
endanger and call into question the links and the internal cohesion of larger 
social communities on which technical and material progress is based or, 
alternatively, is it not merely a new and higher form of democratic organization 
of society’s essential unity? 

The Yugoslav experiment, even though still short and incomplete, provides 
some of the elements of the answers to these questions. It is noteworthy that 
the period which saw the introduction of a very wide measure of local self- 
government was also the period which saw the greatest successes in the execu- 
tion of national plans for economic development and the elimination of 
numerous disproportions resulting from the former system of highly centralized 
administrative planning. The explanation lies first and foremost in the fact 
that the communal system set up and applied in Yugoslavia contains a suffi- 
cient number of effective guarantees against the danger of short-sighted and 
selfish locai particularism and local isolation. 

What are the characteristics of the organization and situation of the com- 
mune which ensure its smooth incorporation in a wider social mechanism? 

The socio-political and legal basis of communal organization was not laid 
down as a consequence of any concession made by central authority to local 
aspirations: it is a socialist right to social self-government by the workers, 
guaranteed by the Constitution, a fundamental element in the State and 
social organization of Yugoslavia which is effective throughout the territory 
of the State. Self-government is therefore not a local right in conflict with the 
rights of the State but a democratic victory of the unitary socialist community. 

Relations between the commune and the ‘higher’ organs of power are 
not based on the principle of hierarchic subordination but on the principle 
of the sharing under the law of rights and duties. In other words, the higher 
organs of the State cannot treat the commune as a mere organ of their policy 
and cannot restrict the commune’s right to decide in complete autonomy on 
questions falling within its competence. At the same time, no action by the 
commune may exceed the limits established by the laws voted by the higher 
representative bodies. The higher organs of authority have the right to annul 
unlawful acts on the part of the commune and its organs. 
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The social and political activities of citizens who settle social questions 
through the intermediary of the organs of communal self-government are not 
unorganized and isolated from wider social influences. These activities are 
organized in the Communist League, the Socialist Alliance of the Working 
People, the trade unions, the Peoples’ Youth Movement and other large socio- 
political organizations. Since these deal with social questions as matters of 
common interest, their influence provides a permanent and reliable guarantee 
against outbreaks of local selfishness likely to endanger common social 
interests. 

The communal self-government system, with its complicated machinery 
for reconciling different interests, naturally cannot make decisions in such a 
unilaterzl and ‘simple’ way as the system of bureaucratic centralism. But, 
by way of compensation, the communa! self-government system offers other 
advantages. It protects society from arbitrary rule and develops the creative 
initiative of the broadest social strata. These are factors of incalculable impor- 
tance to positive and general social progress. 


Communal organization in Yugoslavia is not a fortuitous institution any 
more than it is the outcome of an abstract doctrinal plan. Although, in one 
senseé, it is in line with the traditions of the Yugoslav people’s long and hard 
struggle for liberty and self-government, it emerged and developed parallel 
with the creation and development of socialist Yugoslavia’s new socio-political 
system. Communal self-government was and is the instrument of the histo- 
rical process as well as the basic institution of the political system. As the new 
political system achieved a wider and more stable basis in the operation of 
social means of production (e.g., in the worker-management system) and 
found expression through different forms of self-administration by the workers, 
so the communal system became the basis and the fundamental and direct 
outcome of that system. The short but dynamic and substantial political and 
constitutional history of the new Yugoslavia clearly demonstrates this fact. 

In general, and in the first stages of the building of socialism in particular, 
there can be no democracy unless the administrative machinery is able to 
check the bureaucratic and centralist forces of State control and the supremacy 
of the politico-administrative apparatus. No such administrative machinery 
can be established unless a very large proportion of citizens participates 
effectively and directly in social administration. Local self-government is 
precisely that ‘ready-made formula’ which, while resisting bureaucratic and 
centralist trends, enables an increasingly large number of people themselves 
to administer the public affairs of the commune and the district and, through 
them, social affairs in general. All the great socialist thinkers foresaw that 
socialism would take some such direction. 

Accordingly, the basis of the Yugoslav commune, considered as a self- 
government organization of producers and consumers within a given territory, 
is provided by the changes which have taken place in the social relations 
between men as a result of the social ownership of means of production. 

The worker-management system in the economy made it necessary to 
set up communal self-government, without which the former system could 
not have been consolidated. The commune makes possible the collective 
appropriation and distribution of a part of social revenue so as to meet the 
common needs of those who create that revenue (communal activities, educa- 
tion, culture, health services, amusements, peaceful and secure existence). 
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In this way, the commune limits thecentralized appropriation of social revenue 
—which gives rise to centralism and bureaucracy—and, at the same time, 
stimulates citizens’ interest in the life, progress and prosperity of the local 
communities. 

At the same time, the commune is concerned with developing the economy 
within its territory, with raising living standards and with changing the social 
structure so as to build a community of active producers working with the 
social means of production. This interest is of a material kind since the volume 
of economic activities and the economic conditions of citizens depend on 
production and, above all, on the revenue created by the personal and col- 
lective work of producers and other workers. 

The commune is likewise concerned with its right to exercise some social 
supervision over the activities of economic organizations so as to ensure that 
social resources are expended not solely in accordance with social plans and 
laws but also rationally and in the most balanced and suitable way. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF COMMUNAL SELF-GOVERNMENT AND ITS BASIS IN LAW 


Communal self-government is a branch of constitutional law. The 1953 
constitutional law defined and guaranteed the organization of self-government 
and the right to autonomy of local communities. Unlike the situation in certain 
other federated countries, local self-government in Yugoslavia is an institution 
of the Federal Constitution in which it finds both its authority and its guarantee. 
Contrary to the Anglo-American theory that local self-government is an 
expression and a creation of Parliament (in England) or of the Federated 
States (in the United States), political and constitutional practice in Yugo- 
slavia treats local self-government as the expression of the citizens’ fundamental 
political right to govern themselves. This explains why self-government has 
become a constitutional matter and specifically an element in the Federal 
Constitution. 

The development of local self-government is the result of a number of 
laws and statutory provisions. The most important of these laws are the 
organic laws of the Federation and the People’s Republics on self-government. 
The federal law on self-government embodies a set of principles relative to 
the legislations of the People’s Republics. At the present time, local self-govern- 
ment is governed by the following federal laws: the 1952 Law on the people’s 
committees, the 1955 Law on the organization of communes and districts, and 
the 1958 Law on the competence of the people’s committees. All the People’s 
Republics have the same laws which transform the federal principles into 
statutory provisions and develop them. 

To understand the legal situation of local self-government and the organi- 
zation of local communities it is necessary to have some knowledge of the 
measures relating to local self-government. These are first and foremost the 
statutes of the communes and districts adopted by the supreme representative 
bodies of the local communities and confirmed by the people’s committee of 
the district (when the statute of a commune is involved) or by the People’s 
Assembly of the People’s Republic (when the statute ofa district is involved). 
These statutes are of great importance as regards the adaptation of the legal 
system of local self-government to particular conditions prevailing in individ- 
ual communes and districts. As such, they constitute important decisions of 
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local self-government.! In addition to the statutes, the people’s committees 
also adopt other forms of rules or regulations (decisions, etc.). 


The fundamental characteristic of the local self-government system is that 
it comprises two levels. The whole of the country is divided into communes, 
which are the basic politico-territorial units, according to economic, geogra- 
phical, socio-cultural and other criteria. The communes are grouped in districts 
which are more extensive politico-territorial communities.’ 

Local self-government is based on the principle of the uniformity of 
the commune and hence on the principle of the unity of organization and 
competence of the people’s committees. All communes have the same 
legal statutes and the same organization. The same principle likewise governs 
the district. The differences which existed between rural and urban communes 
until 1955 have been eliminated. 

The politico-territorial division into local communities is within the 
competence of each of the People’s Republics which carry out that division 
according to their own legislation, in conformity with a provision of the 
Federal Constitution whereby ‘the territory of Yugoslavia is made up of the 
territories of the People’s Republics’. 

The number of communes and districts has been substantially reduced. 
In 1960 there were in all 800 communes and 75 districts; in comparison 
with the situation before the reorganization of the communal system in 
1955 the number of communes and districts has been reduced by 80 per 
cent. 

Each commune has an average population of about 22,500 and each district 
one of about 250,000. The establishment of extensive local communities was 
made necessary by the new duties and functions of the local community. The 
latter was thus strengthened both materially and politically and the population 
regards it as the fundamental cell of life, production and labour. 


The functions and the means of carrying them out are of prime importance 
to the effect and role of all self-government. The statutes of the communes, 
in accordance with the Constitution, define and guarantee a minimum of 
such functions and means. 

As a result, the commune (communal self-government in the politico- 
legal sense of the term) in Yugoslavia today possesses the following rights 
and duties (the legal expression of its functions) : 

To reconcile the private interests of the citizens with the general and social 
interests and guarantee the exercise by the citizens of their individual and 
political rights; 

To ensure the conditions needed to develop production forces and the constant 
improvement of living conditions and cultural conditions within the com- 
mune; to guide economic development and allot a proportion of the revenue 
gained in the commune to meeting its economic, cultural and social needs; 
to safeguard the reconciliation of the interests and activities of economic 


. The present issue contains extracts from the statutes of a commune (Kranj). 

. There are no other local communities of a politico-territorial nature apart from the communes and districts. 
Towns do not form specific politico-territorial units and, under the present Yugoslav system, towns do not 
have a self-government of their own. According to their size and development, towns have conferred on them 
the statutes either of communal self-government or of self-government of a district. If a town has the statutes 
of self-government of a district it constitutes an association of communes like any other district and autono- 
mous units of communal self-government exist in its territory. 
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organizations with general social interests; to stimulate the development 
of economic organizations and increased productivity; 

To establish communal self-government, in complete autonomy by arranging 
for the election of people’s committees by the local population; to organize 
communal services; to supervise the legality of acts by autonomous institu- 
tions and various organizations; 

To administer social property in general use and also social property entrusted 
to the commune; to lay down the obligations of economic organizations 
towards the commune, to introduce special rates; to protect social and 
personal property; 

In complete autonomy and on its own initiative to adjust matters having 
a direct interest for the commune; to apply laws and other regulatory 
provisions, except where the application thereof has been expressly entrusted 
to other organs, institutions or organizations; 

To supervise the protection and improvement of public health; to supervise 
compulsory public education (eight years’ school attendance) and vocational 
training and to provide the necessary funds for cultural development; to 
attend to social welfare and to supervise public law and order in the com- 
mune; 

To study questions falling within the competence of the district, the People’s 
Republic or the Federation, and also those falling within the competence of 
the autonomous organizations; to make suggestions for their settlement 
and, in accordance with the law, to take part in such settlement. 

All these rights and duties are entrusted to the people’s committee of the 

commune or to its organs and the institutions attached thereto, as also to the 

autonomous institutions and organizations in accordance with their powers 
as laid down by the law and by the statutes of the commune. 

In order to use its rights and fulfil its duties, each commune possesses the 
necessary means (material, legal, functional, administrative, etc.). To give 
an over-all picture, these means can be grouped in the following categories. 


Material means. The commune possesses an income guaranteed by law. The 
legal machinery governing local finance in Yugoslavia rests on two fundamental 
principles. Under the first each commune as also each district has its own budget 
in which provision is made, in complete autonomy, for the revenue due in 
accordance with federal law. Under the second principle each commune and 
each district has the right to its own resources, as guaranteed by law. The law 
guarantees each commune a minimum of 2g per cent of the total revenue 
accruing in its territory. But the commune also possesses other resources of 
itsown which it does not share with the district, the People’s Republic or the 
Federal Peoples’ Republic (indivisible income). 

The ordinary revenue of the people’s committees is provided by the tax 
on workers’ personal income and by the tax on the income of economic 
organizations—taxes which are laid down by the federal social plan and federal 
prescriptions—by taxes, special rates, etc., by income tax, land tax, inher- 
itance tax, taxes on gifts, special taxes on wages (paid by the establishments 
concerned), communal taxes on turnover, taxes on citizens’ personal income, 
etc. 

The financial system of local self-government makes special rates and 
communal dues optional, whereas all the other sources of revenue are perma- 
nent and laid down by law. 
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with the situation before the reorganization of the communal system in 
1955 the number of communes and districts has been reduced by 80 per 
cent. 

Each commune has an average population of about 22,500 and each district 
one of about 250,000. The establishment of extensive local communities was 
made necessary by the new duties and functions of the local community. The 
latter was thus strengthened both materially and politically and the population 
regards it as the fundamental cell of life, production and labour. 


The functions and the means of carrying them out are of prime importance 
to the effect and role of all self-government. The statutes of the communes, 
in accordance with the Constitution, define and guarantee a minimum of 
such functions and means. 

As a result, the commune (communal self-government in the politico- 
legal sense of the term) in Yugoslavia today possesses the following rights 
and duties (the legal expression of its functions) : 

To reconcile the private interests of the citizens with the general and social 
interests and guarantee the exercise by the citizens of their individual and 
political rights; 

To ensure the conditions needed to develop production forces and the constant 
improvement of living conditions and cultural conditions within the com- 
mune; to guide economic development and allot a proportion of the revenue 
gained in the commune to meeting its economic, cultural and social needs; 
to safeguard the reconciliation of the interests and activities of economic 


al 


. The present issue contains extracts from the statutes of a commune (Kranj). 

. There are no other local communities of a politico-territorial nature apart from the communes and districts. 
Towns do not form specific politico-territorial units and, under the present Yugoslav system, towns do not 
have a self-government of their own. According to their size and development, towns have conferred on them 
the statutes either of communal self-government or of self-government of a district. If a town has the statutes 
of self-government of a district it constitutes an association of communes like any other district and autono- 
mous units of communal self-government exist in its territory. 
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organizations with general social interests; to stimulate the development 

of economic organizations and increased productivity; 

To establish communal self-government, in complete autonomy by arranging 
for the election of people’s committees by the local population; to organize 
communal services; to supervise the legality of acts by autonomous institu- 
tions and various organizations; 

To administer social property in general use and also social property entrusted 
to the commune; to lay down the obligations of economic organizations 
towards the commune, to introduce special rates; to protect social and 
personal property; 

In complete autonomy and on its own initiative to adjust matters having 
a direct interest for the commune; to apply laws and other regulatory 
provisions, except where the application thereof has been expressly entrusted 
to other organs, institutions or organizations; 

To supervise the protection and improvement of public health; to supervise 
compulsory public education (eight years’ school attendance) and vocational 
training and to provide the necessary funds for cultural development; to 
attend to social welfare and to supervise public law and order in the com- 
mune; 

To:study questions falling within the competence of the district, the People’s 
Republic or the Federation, and also those falling within the competence of 
the autonomous organizations; to make suggestions for their settlement 
and, in accordance with the law, to take part in such settlement. 

All these rights and duties are entrusted to the people’s committee of the 

commune or to its organs and the institutions attached thereto, as also to the 

autonomous institutions and organizations in accordance with their powers 
as laid down by the law and by the statutes of the commune. 

In order to use its rights and fulfil its duties, each commune possesses the 
necessary means (material, legal, functional, administrative, etc.). To give 
an over-all picture, these means can be grouped in the following categories. 


Material means. The commune possesses an income guaranteed by law. The 
legal machinery governing local finance in Yugoslavia rests on two fundamental 
principles. Under the first each commune as also each district has its own budget 
in which provision is made, in complete autonomy, for the revenue due in 
accordance with federal law. Under the second principle each commune and 
each district has the right to its own resources, as guaranteed by law. The law 
guarantees each commune a minimum of 29 per cent of the total revenue 
accruing in its territory. But the commune also possesses other resources of 
itsown which it does not share with the district, the People’s Republic or the 
Federal Peoples’ Republic (indivisible income). 

The ordinary revenue of the people’s committees is provided by the tax 
on workers’ personal income and by the tax on the income of economic 
organizations—taxes which are laid down by the federal social plan and federal 
prescriptions—by taxes, special rates, etc., by income tax, land tax, inher- 
itance tax, taxes on gifts, special taxes on wages (paid by the establishments 
concerned), communal taxes on turnover, taxes on citizens’ personal income, 
etc. 

The financial system of local self-government makes special rates and 
communal dues optional, whereas all the other sources of revenue are perma- 
nent and laid down by law. 
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The commune and the district have available extra-budgetary or autonomous 
funds established to finance the most important work of the people’s committees 
or the investment to be made in the commune and district. These funds are 
a recent institution and at present comprise: investment funds on the commune 
and district level, funds for the financing of housing construction (which exist 
only at the communal level) and road building and maintenance funds (com- 
mune and district). These funds are supplied by social resources derived from 
taxes payable by economic organizations and citizens. 


Functional means. The commune is completely autonomous as regards the 
establishment of its economic plan and budget and the setting up of enter- 
prises and communal institutions—cultural, educational, health and social. 


Legislative and legal means. The commune and the district adopt their own regu- 
latory provisions (decisions, etc.) which may include administrative penalties. 


Administrative means. The commune applies directly the laws, rules and regula- 
tions laid down by the higher authorities; it is also responsible for administra- 
tive proceedings and administrative-penal proceedings of first instance, and 
other administrative functions in all matters, except where the application of 
laws, rules and regulations has been entrusted to other lower organs (hypo- 
thesis of the commune’s administrative competence, subject to appeal). 


Means for self-organization and the protection of self-government. The commune 
decides on the organization and operation of its organs and institutions, 
appoints its employees and initiates proceedings for appeal for the protection 
of the rights of self-government in cases where a rule or regulation or any 
other act of the higher organs of the State violates one of its legal rights. 


Means for the protection of general legality. The commune may repeal or declare 
null and void the unlawful acts of an economic organization (enterprise) or 
autonomous institution (school, hospital, artistic and cultural institution, etc.). 


The Constitution and the statutes of the district define the latter as ‘the political- 
territorial organization of self-government of the workers and the socio- 
economic community of communes and of the inhabitants of the district’. 
The self-government of the district is based on that of the commune which is 
the basic self-government entity. The powers of the district are governed by the 
principle that the district is concerned with all matters of common interest 
to the communes together with other social questions as laid down by law. 
The workers exercise self-government in the district either through represen- 
tatives whom they elect to the people’s committee of the district and other 
organs of district self-government or directly within the system of the electors’ 
meetings and by referendum. 

Outside the district, there is no longer any specific self-government organi- 
zation for the towns as there was until the middle of 1955. The towns are now 
the centres of self-government for thedistrict in which they are situated. Although 
the Constitution and the laws make no distinction, Yugoslavia in fact has districts 
of a rural type and others of an urban type. The difference between these two 
types of district is apparent in their organization and in the rights of urban dis- 
tricts. All the large Yugoslav towns are subdivided into communes. In those 
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THE YUGOSLAV COMMUNE 


districts which merge with towns, the latter in fact constitute districts, although 
no special form of self-government organization is provided for towns. In the 
urban type of district, however, the people’s committees have wider powers as 
regards the communes than is the case with other districts. These powesr 
result from the necessity for the people’s committees of the district to bring 
about a uniform settlement of certain communal questions which have a com- 
mon interest for the communes of the town. Those towns which group several 
communes may set up a special urban organism—the town council—which is 
concerned with exclusively urban matters. The town council consists of all 
the communal councillors of the territory and deals with questions relating to 
that territory (aqueducts, canals, urban transport, electricity systems, roads, etc.). 

The general functions of the district depend on the situation and physiognomy 
of its self-government. As regards matters of common interest to the communes, 
it is the politico-administrative functions which predominate in the district 
along with certain functions of an economic, cultural and social nature. An 
increasingly influential opinion holds that the district should become a commu- 
nity of communes in which the interests of the latter would be clearly for- 
mulated—in other words, that the commune should be as independent as 
possible in as far as it is the basis of the socio-economic community. 


THE PEOPLE’S COMMITTEES 


The people’s committees constitute the fundamental political institution of 
commune and district self-government. Their situation and their organization 
are the result of self-government and the constitutional principles concerning 
the organization of power. 

The people’s committees are the supreme organs of power in the commune 
and the district: they exercise this power within the bounds of the rights and 
duties of self-government. The term ‘supreme organs of power’ has two meanings. 
Firstly, it indicates the central position of the people’s committee, considered 
as the supreme representative body, within the system of local power. The term 
emphasizes the principle of complete administrative autonomy in communal 
self-government. The people’s committee is not subject to any administrative 
control on the part of the central organs. There is no organ or agent of the 
central power in the local community who can interfere in the operation 
of the local machinery or exercise any control or other administrative rights. 
Moreover, all the organs of the State administration in the commune or district 
are subordinate to the people’s committee. The only exception is that, by 
virtue of a special legal provision, organs directly subordinate to the central 
power may be set up in the commune and district (e.g., the customs service) but 
solely to carry out functions which fall exclusively within the competence of 
the People’s Republic or the Federation. The same principle may be applied 
to organs of the district within the territory of the commune. In practice, there 
are no organs of the district within the communes other than the People’s 
Militia which is responsible for public security. 

The people’s committee of the commune is the basic organ of power of 


1. The People’s Militia is in fact an institution of the People’s Republic and of the district, which is also used by 
the communal people’s committee for the carrying out of certain tasks falling within its competence. The State 
Security Service comes under the administration of the district although it is subordinate, in respect of its actions, 
to the central organs. 
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the workers in Yugoslavia. This constitutional principle defines and guarantees 


communal self-government as a basic politico-territorial organization of 


self-government. At the same time, it indicates what is new in the situation 
of local self-government in general and the people’s committees in particular 
in the general political and power system in Yugoslavia. The people’s commit- 
tees are neither organs of the administration nor organs of an administrative 
decentralization nor organs of self-government considered as ‘a lower political 
structure’ separated from the ‘higher political structure’ of the State. The his- 
toric duality between self-government and State power was abolished in 
communal self-government and the people’s committees through the single 
system of self-government of which the local communities with their organs form 
the polico-constitutional basis. In the first place, communal self-government 
is the fundamental institution of the political system in the sense that it is 
the nearest to the people who are the sole holders of sovereignty and self- 
government. 

(a) The people’s committee of the commune is a representative bicameral 
body. It comprises two assemblies: the Commune Council and the Council 
of Producers. It is elected by citizens and producers through direct suffrage. 

The people’s committee of the district is also made up of two assemblies. 
The District Council (political assembly) is elected by the communal councils 
and the Council of Producers of the district (economic assembly) by the commu- 
nal councils of producers. This type of electoral system results from the struc- 
ture of local self-government of which communal self-government is the basis. 

(b) In accordance with the principle of assembly government, the people’s 
committee, as a representative body, is invested with all the rights and duties 
of the commune which normally belong to the organ of power. Hence, it 
combines ‘the legislative function and the executive function’. But the people’s 
committee alone does not exercise all these functions. It retains the main 
functions, i.e., the regulatory and directive functions (rules and regulations, 
planning, budget, organization, political appointments and directives) and 
entrusts executive and administrative action to its executive organs and 
certain administrative matters to its administrative organs and subordinate 
institutions. 


As in the case of the organization of powers of the Federation and the People’s 
Republics, the power of the local community is organized in such a way that 
the political executive function is entrusted to bodies known as councils. 
The administrative function is the direct concern of these administrative 
organs and their subordinate institutions which are the counterpart on a 
more modest scale of Secretariats of State and other institutions of the Federa- 
tion and the People’s Republic. As a rule, administrative procedure is likewise 
entrusted to these administrative organs. 

There is, however, a difference between this organization and that of 
the Federation or the People’s Republic. It lies in the fact that the people’s 
committees no longer possess a single collegial executive organ (such as existed 
up to 1952 in the form of an executive committee) but have several such 
organs which are known as councils. Similarly, no provision is made in the 
organization of the people’s committees for any institution comparable to the 
Executive Council at the People’s Republic or Federal level. 


x. An organizational diagran of a communal people’s committee appears later in the present study. 
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THE YUGOSLAV COMMUNE 


The central and predominant position of the people’s committee in the 
commune is governed by four fundamental principles: (a) the people’s com- 
mittee has certain exclusive functions consisting of the adoption of legal 
provisions, of the plan and budget of the commune, and of regulatory plans, 
together with the settlement of other important matters in accordance with 
the laws and statutes of the commune; (b) in addition to its president and vice- 
president, the people’s committee elects all the members of the councils and 
the principal officials; (c) the people’s committee adopts the statutes of the 
commune or district which defines its internal organization and it sets up 
different administrative and autonomous institutions together with various 
commercial and industrial organizations; (d) the people’s committee commu- 
nicates its directives to all its organs and subordinate institutions; it may 
declare their acts null and void and take over certain matters within their 
competence (other than matters of administrative procedure) with a view 
to settling them itself. 

The division of competence between the two assemblies of the people’s 
committee is in all essential matters the same as in the people’s assemblies, 
i,e., the communal or district council and the council of producers make their 
decisions on a basis of equality as regards all questions concerning the economy, 
labour and social security. They elect the officials in the course of their joint 
meetings. Other matters, however, are the concern of the political council 
(communal or district council). The council of producers is therefore of parti- 
cular importance on the communal level where it constitutes an extension 
of worker-management. The council of producers exercises an important 
politico-economic function. 

The people’s committee acts as a local assembly. It has its permanent 
committees which examine all the proposals which it will be called on to 
decide and which submit their reports to the committee. Its members enjoy 
immunity, in the same way as all elected representatives in Yugoslavia. 


The different councils of the people’s committee comprise between five and 
nine members. As organs of the people’s committee they are entrusted with 
executive and administrative powers which they exercise by means of orders 
and other measures appropriate for the application of the rules, regulations 
or other decisions of the people’s committee, each council acting within 
specific limits. They prepare projects on which the people’s committee will 
be required to make a decision and carry out the executive functions entrusted 
to them by decisions of the people’s committee or other qualified organs. 
They supervise the work of the organs of administration, which may receive 
directives from the councils, and, in general, are responsible to the people’s 
committee for the legal and regular exercise of the executive function. 

Members of the councils are partly selected from among members of the 
people’s committee (at least two members of the committee should be included 
in each council) and partly from among the citizens whose knowledge and 
experience can contribute to the success of the councils’ work. 

As a general rule, the communal people’s committees have councils respon- 
sible for the following: social planning and investments, economic affairs, 
communal affairs, housing, public instruction, education and culture, social 
security and insurance, protection of mothers and children, Jabour relations 
and general administration. In principle, each commune decides for itself on 
the basis of its requirements how many councils should be formed. 
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The nature, composition and functions of the district councils are basically 
the same as those of the communal councils. 


The administrative structure of the people’s committee depends on the size 
of the commune and the complexity of the activities carried out within the 
commune. Administrative institutions may be of varying types. Some are 
directly linked to the people’s committee; others are completely autonomous 
and independent. Since 1955, new legislation has tended to strengthen the 
position, the role and the autonomy of the administrative organs and hence 
the position and role of employees of the administration. The administrative 
organs and their subordinate institutions decide on administrative questions, 
carry out inspections, deal with administrative matters and apply adminis- 
trative procedure. The employees of the people’s committees have the status 
of civil servants. In addition to the usual rights of employees, they are assured 
of relative autonomy or the protection of their service relationships with the 
people’s committee itself. 


The people’s committee has two principal permanent officers. The first is 
the president of the committee elected by the committee from among its 
members. His position and rights distinguish him from the mayors of French 
communes and the chairmen of English borough councils. He not only has 
the task of presiding over meetings of the people’s committee and representing 
the commune or district; he is also an executive officer and the head of the 
administration. It is his duty to ensure the legality and smooth operation 
of the work of the administrative organs of local self-government and their 
subordinate institutions. He does not have the right to interfere in the work 
of these organs and institutions, to give them orders or to take over matter 
falling within their competence. No specific branch of the administration is 
under him but he is responsible to the people’s committee for the rapid, 
effective and orderly accomplishment of the numerous complex tasks under- 
taken by the local organs and institutions in accordance with the law and the 
decisions of the committee. 

The other principal official is the secretary of the people’s committee. 
Unlike the president who is elected by members of the committee and is a 
political official, the secretary is only the principal employee of the people’s 
committee. He is the administrative head of the administration and the chief 
associate of the president in the exercise of his function. The secretary ensures 
the legality, effectiveness, competence and continuity of the administration’s 
work. 


Some of the larger communes have local offices. They are organs of the 
communal administration set up in towns and villages with a view to bringing 
certain administrative services closer to the population. The functions of 
each local office are defined by its statute in accordance with the general 
principles of the law of the People’s Republic. The local officers keep civil 
registries, conduct marriages, deliver various certificates and settle a number 
of administrative problems affecting the population. 


In order to appreciate the essential nature and the position of local self- 
government, it is necessary to understand its relationship with the higher or 
central organs of power. 
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Generally speaking, the rights of these latter authorities are limited to 
supervising the legality of the measures taken by the people’s committees, 
their organs and the subordinate institutions. Nevertheless, the central autho- 
rities—by which is meant the Assembly of the People’s Republic and its 
executive and administrative organs—have no right of supervision as regards 
the people’s committees of the communes; their right of supervision is limited 
to the people’s committees of the districts exclusively and it is the duty of the 
latter to supervise the communal people’s committees. 

Supervision is restricted to questions of legality, that is, the legality of the 
measures taken. Such supervision is based on the principle that the repre- 
sentative bodies may abrogate the unlawful acts of the representative bodies 
under their supervision and that, generally speaking, their executive and 
administrative organs are empowered to take similar action in respect of 
unlawful acts by executive and administrative organs of a lower level. Only 
the competent people’s committee, however, may annul an unlawful measure 
taken by the local council or the local directing committee—when it is a 
question of executing local legal provisions. In all cases, where any measure 
by a people’s committee (or an organ of that committee) has been annulled, 
the committee or organ has the right of appeal. 

The people’s committee ofa district does not share its power with either the 
communal organs or organs of the People’s Republic. Every people’s com- 
mittee possesses a competence of its own and the right to make decisions 
within the limits of that competence. 

Neither the people’s committee of a district with respect to the people’s 
committee of a commune nor the organs of the People’s Republic with respect 
to the people’s committee ofa district have any right to influence the compo- 
sition, decisions or local policy of any committee. It is true that the communal 
people’s committee must obtain the agreement of the people’s committee of 
the district before applying certain far-reaching decisions and before appointing 
or dismissing certain members of its staff. This, however, does not imply a 
right to interfere; it is a power specifically laid down in cases where the decision 
in a particular matter falls at once within the competence of the district and of 
the commune or within the competence of the People’s Republic and of the 
district. Similarly, the people’s committee of a district may make a decision 
in a matter within the competence of a communal people’s committee if the 
latter fails to do so within a prescribed time or fails to do so at all. This right 
derives from the fact that a communal people’s committee applies a whole 
series of laws and provisions adopted by the central and district authorities. 
In Yugoslavia the legal notion of competence is based on the principle that 
a right is at the same time a duty. In practice, the people’s committee of a 
district very rarely makes use of its right to make a decision in any affair which 
is within the competence of the commune and does so only when an affair is 
not exclusively the affair of the commune and is therefore outside the domain 
of communal self-government. 


OTHER FORMS OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE COMMUNE 
There are several other institutions of the Yugoslav political system that are 
characteristic of the political structure of local self-government. These insti- 


tutions are the local committees, voters’ meetings and the local referendum. 
g 
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At first glance it might be thought that the considerable extension of the 
territory of a commune reduced the citizens’ opportunities for participation 
in the direct management of their social business. Remoteness from the centre 
of power and administration may weaken the power of the individual or, at 
least, hinder the citizen in assuming the social obligations which concern him. 
To remedy this situation, the statute of the commune provides for the possi- 
bility of setting up new communes in certain areas of the territory, or local or 
village committees in various places. 

The local committee is an organ of social self-government; it is a repre- 
sentative body composed of members of the people’s committee elected in the 
region and of a specific number of citizens elected by voters’ meetings. The 
local committee has a total of between five and nine members. 

This representative body has two main tasks: (a) it brings local self-govern- 
ment closer to the local population, and (b) it deals with matters of immediate 
concern to the locality. In carrying out its functions, the local committee has 
the right to propose the adoption of suitable provisions and measures to the 
communal people’s committee; it has the right to take part in decisions on 
various matters within the competence of the people’s committee, to follow 
the work of this committee and to make known its decisions; finally, it has the 
right to deal with certain minor communal business in the locality (rural 
supervision, upkeep of local markets, cemeteries). 

In its structure and authority, the local committee resembles the traditional 
assemblies and meetings which have survived in various regions of Yugoslavia 
where they are relics of the old form of people’s self-government. The local 
committee is neither a lower echelon of the organization of power nor a local 
executive committee of the communal people’s committee. It is one of the 
institutions of communal self-government and of direct democracy and one 
of its primary tasks is to bring the power of the citizen nearer to his day-to- 
day existence. The local committee therefore handles matters in accordance 
with local custom and relies much more on the opinion and consent of the 
citizens than on the organs and measures which ensure the carrying out of 
decisions. The communal people’s committee supervises the work of the 
local committees within its territory and may annul or abrogate any action 
which is unlawful or merely unjustified or irregular. The people’s committee 
must provide the moneys required for the work of the local committees out 
of the communal budget. 

Voters’ meetings date from the institution of the power of the people in 
Yugoslavia during the War of Liberation and the Revolution. As the new State 
evolved, the functions and political importance of this institution were modified 
far more in practice than in law. 

The electors’ meeting is a public meeting of all citizens having the right to 
vote. It takes place in small villages, urban centres or in individual districts 
of the cities. It is a political and democratic institution with two main tasks. 
The first is to supervise the work of the people’s committee of the commune or 
district and the other organs of self-government and to supervise the perfor- 
mance of his duties by the member of the people’s committee elected in the 
locality where the electors’ meeting is held. In carrying out this task, the 
electors’ meeting studies the reports of committee members, makes obser- 
vations and suggestions and may decide to institute the proceedings provided 
for in law with a view to obtaining the dismissal of a committee member 
whose work has been unsatisfactory. The second task of the electors’ meeting 
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consists of proposing or taking steps to ensure the adoption by the people’s 
committee of appropriate action or measures or of giving its opinion on the 
substance and settlement of certain matters within the competence of the 
people’s committee. The people’s committee must reach a decision on these 
suggestions and proposals and convey that decision to the electors’ meeting. 
It is true that the latter has no legal means of ensuring that its views are 
accepted or of making them mandatory. Its influence is political and it is 
within the meetings that public opinion takes shape. The voters’ meeting may 
also exercise its fundamental right to dismiss its representative, a right which 
in Yugoslavia not only ensures that confidence between the voters and their 
representative is maintained but also the working relationship between the 
two. 

Another institution of direct democracy is the referendum. This institution, 
which is traditional, was provided for in the 1952 Law respecting the people’s 
committees. So far, however, the referendum has been rarely used since 
recourse to it is not compulsory. A referendum may be requested at a voters’ 
meeting but the decision lies with the people’s committee. 

As can be seen, the political structure of communal self-government in 
Yugoslavia contains elements of both direct and indirect democracy. The 
organization of democracy and of the real power of the workers should, as 
Lenin said, be based on ‘the conjunction of parliamentarianism and direct 
democracy’. 


In addition to political self-government, there are also institutions of social 
self-government in the communes and districts. The commune, which is a 
socio-economic community, possesses self-government machinery far exceeding 
that of the people’s committee and the other forms of political self-government. 
The essence of social and political organization in a country depends on the 
way in which this machinery as a whole is constituted. State control and bureau- 
cracy impose, on the one hand, supervision and a total organizational unity 
between the organs of power, and, on the other hand, between factories, 
co-operatives, schools, hospitals, social security institutions and other social 
institutions as well as theatres and other cultural institutions. A basis of this 
kind offers limited possibilities for economic and cultural development, 
the introduction of socialist relationships, and the liberty of the individual 
and creative activities. This is the reason why contemporary theory and 
experiments relative to administrative machinery in local communities are 
based on other principles. In this sense, two principles can be cited. In the 
first place, following on the transformation of State capitalism and adminis- 
trative socialism! into a system of social ownership of the means of production 
administered by the producers, economic organizations have achieved full 
autonomy. Their links with the people’s committee are ensured by the 
economic plan which lays down their material obligations to the commune 
and the district without hindering their economic activities or infringing the 
constitution of wage funds and the resources available over which every 
undertaking disposes with full autonomy. 

As representative of the community, the commune participates in the 


1, The 1945-50 period, which is still commonly known as the ‘administrative management period’, the ‘admin- 
istrative socialism period’, etc., was distinguished by a strong tendency on the part of the State to intervene 
in the economy and other fields of social life. The introduction of workers’ councils has virtually put a stop 
to this tendency. 
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appointment of directors of economic organizations; it supervises the legality 
of measures taken by the workers’ councils and managing committees of the 
enterprises as also the regularity of their financial administration and the way 
in which their other obligations are carried out. Through its people’s committee, 
the commune provides the necessary resources for the setting up of new enter- 
prises and institutions; it guarantees long-term loans floated by the enterprises 
and the credits which the latter require; it approves the tariff regulations which 
lay down the wages standards of workers and employees in economic organi- 
zations. It has no right, however, to interfere in the production processes or the 
operation of any enterprise nor in its economic affairs and management. 

Secondly, the introduction of the principle of social administration in 
educational, cultural and social institutions and also in the public services of 
the commune has led to a considerable reduction in State control. These 
institutions are not only autonomous but independent and a distinguishing 
feature is that they are not under the guardianship of the people’s committee 
nor are they subordinate in rank. The rights of the people’s committees are 
limited as a rule to supervising the lawful character of the measures taken by 
these institutions and to certain rights connected with the material resources 
which the committee provides for these institutions. In any case, these rights 
allow of no intervention, interference or hierarchic superiority. They consist 
of protecting the legality and ensuring the smooth operation of the self- 
administration machinery where necessary. 


Finally, local self-government in Yugoslavia is not restricted to this demo- 
cratic machinery for political and social administration. Numerous independent 
associations group citizens with common cultural, professional or sporting 
interests and it is the free citizens and not the State who satisfy these needs and 
interests. Such associations, which are increasing in number, are entirely 
independent of the organs of power. 

The most important associations from the democratic point of view, as 
regards the machinery of self-government, are the political organizations 
(the Workers’ Alliance and the Communist League). They are neither the 
nucleus nor the apparatus or organization of power or self-government. 
Nothing contributed more to the relaxation of State control than the new role 
of the political organizations. The separation of political organization from 
the State apparatus, the suppression or restriction of the political monopoly 
of any group of citizens and the return to free men of the responsibility for all 
social activities and decisions—such are the fundamental forces which provide 
the foundation of the social administration machinery, which continually 
modify that machinery and which give it a new character and a new direction. 


POLITICAL PARTICIPATION AND EXPERIENCE 


The development and operation of communal self-government have demons- 
trated that the latter played and still plays a positive part in political and social 
affairs. Self-government has broadened the basis of administrative machinery, 
and thereby of all political organization in ,Yugoslavia, by giving it, with the 
introduction of worker-management in the economy, a special stamp. Hundreds 
of thousands of Yugoslav citizens who were kept away from power for centuries 
and were solely concerned with their personal affairs have become adminis- 
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trators who make full use of their initiative in all sectors of social life. These 
citizens with their interest in public affairs discuss frequently and with consi- 
derable competence such matters as planning and financing, the distribution 
of national income, the raising of living standards, budgetary items and ap- 
propriations for education and public instruction together with the develop- 
ment of culture, the protection of public health, the building of factories, 
monuments and cultural and artistic institutions. Local self-government is 
increasingly becoming the school for democracy which has always been its 
fundamental political function. 

Local self-government has made possible a general political mobilization 
of citizens, specially as regards the life, organization and development of 
communes and districts. It has thus begun to replace the ancient traditional 
indifference of citizens towards public affairs—an indifference which is one 
of the characteristic features of the old democracies. The citizen realizes that 
he is not only an active political subject with individual rights but also part of 
a socio-economic community, of an ‘association of producers’. This trans- 
formation of the situation and the function of the citizen has only just begun and 
is only effective to the extent that the community can rely on developed means 
of social production and to the extent that it is a developed entity. But this 
tendency to transform the role and activities of man nonetheless exists and is 
particularly apparent in the fact that in many communes and districts citizens 
have discovered and developed new sources of wealth, embarked on measures 
of many kinds and begun to modify not only the outward appearance of their 
limited community but to institute socialist relations between individuals. 


The number of citizens taking part in the people’s committees and other 
institutions of self-government is continually increasing. The people’s commit- 
tees today number 68,933 members and 76,418 citizens take part in the coun- 
cils of the people’s committees of the communes and districts. To these figures 
must be added more than 15,000 citizens belonging to various committees and 
other consultative bodies of the people’s committees, and there is a total 
number of some 253,000 citizens engaged in the administration of public affairs 
in local communities. 

More than 240,000 workers today are members of the workers’ councils 
of economic organizations. Approximately 130,000 citizens are members of 
the management committees of the communal schools. Nearly 40,000 take 
part in the management of institutions concerned with the protection of 
public health, social security and other social affairs. More than 100,000 per- 
sons take part in the management of agricultural co-operatives. Land and 
residential communities are administered by more than 250,000 citizens. 

The courts of the districts deal mainly with the affairs of the local population 
and numerous citizens act as judges and juries on the bench. Hundreds of 
thousands of citizens attend voters’ meetings at least once a month. 

As can be seen, communal self-government is not only a mass school of 
democracy but also mass democracy in action. 
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THE COMMUNAL ECONOMY 


Kiro GLIGOROV 


Two main factors determine the specific role of the commune in the Yugoslav 
economic system. The first is planned management of the economy. The 
function of the Federation in this respect is limited; in the first place it confines 
itself to key problems affecting economic development, the solution of which 
favours steady and rapid expansion. The basic condition for making such a 
system of planning and economic guidance workabic is that sufficient scope 
should be allowed to the highly varied activities of the communes, which 


play the leading part in economic development and in raising the standard of 


living of the population. It is therefore indispensable for the proper functioning 
of the Yugoslav economic system that the economic policy of the communes 
should beenergetically pursued. Otherwise, it would beimpossible to decentralize 
management, while at the same time maintaining the planned and socialist 
character of the country’s economy. 

The second factor is the absence of private ownership of the means of 
production, and hence the necessity for finding managers who will administer 
the socialized assets as rationally as possible. In the Yugoslav system, the 
management of industry is in the first place the business of the economic 
organizations, or rather the workers’ councils which are elected by those 
organizations. However, the socialized property is far from being entirely 
concentrated in the hands of the economic organizations; the co-ordination oi 
economic activities in a given territory (in the present case the territory of the 
commune), the management of the funds of the commune consisting for the 
most part of accumulated socialized assets, the setting up of new undertakings, 
whether large or small, all must be able to obtain assistance from the commune 
and its administrative services. This is the reason for the specifically demo- 
cratic organization of the commune. The aim is to make the producers and the 
population of the commune as a whole adopt the economic functions which 
naturally fall to them in a system of decentralized management. ‘The manage- 
ment of the socialized resources in the commune should be in accordance 
with both economic interests and democratic principles. The combination of 
these two factors is the best guarantee that, without any interference by State 
authorities (specially the central organs), the decisions of the commune will be 
justified from an economic and socialist point of view. This is also the surest 
method of stimulating the initiative of all, first within the economic organization 
and secondly within the wider limits of the commune, with a view to finding 
a remedy for the difficulties arising out of the development of the territory of 
the commune and raising the level of living of the population. 

It follows from the foregoing that the principle of decentralized economic 
management provides the material basis necessary for the development ci 
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THE YUGOSLAV COMMUNE 


communal self-government and initiative, whereas the democratic mechanism 
of management of the means of production, based on the strict observance of 
economic laws and the interests of the producers, provides scope for the acti- 
vities of the commune and its citizens. Economic interests and personal 
initiative, which are necessary conditions for effective economic activity, are, 
therefore, preserved; the suppression of private ownership of the means of 
production has merely eliminated the selfish aspect of such a system and also 
the limitations which private ownership imposes on the management of the 
means of production. The producers’ sphere of action is thus widened; it is in 
their own interests to ensure more rapid economic expansion, while at the same 
time using the soc.alized means of production. The more these factors become 
evident in the commune, the more rapidly will the economy develop and the 
standard of living of the population rise. In the last resort, that comes to the 
same thing as saying that decentralization of a part of the product of the socia- 
lized assets means a decentralization of the responsibility for the results 
obtained, which will depend on the standard of management of the means of 
production (it should be added that all local authorities will henceforth have 
to concern themselves with what until recently was a matter for private 
owners or the State). 

The producers and the communes, the new instigators of economic develop- 
ment, find in the plan of socialization adopted by the community as a whole 
the necessary support in rendering their activities fruitful, since intervention 
from the centre will ensure the harmonious economic development of the whole. 

The following table, which shows the distribution among the various bene- 
ficiaries of budgetary resources and resources set aside for planning, gives some 
idea of the extent of the financial means at the disposal of the communes, the 
economic organizations, the Federated Peoples’ Republics and the Federation; 
it also makes clear the degree of decentralization that has been attained in the 
management of these resources. 





Resources in 1959 











In thousand of dinars Per cent 

Federation 628.1 38.3 

Federated Peoples’ Republics 277.7 16.9 

Communes 450.7 27.6 

Economic organizations 282.7 17.2 
1 639.2 100 





The resources available to the commune, which consist of the assets at the 
disposal of the economic organizations, represent 44.8 per cent of total Yugoslav 
resources, whereas the share of the Federation is 38.3 per cent and that of 
the Federated Peoples’ Republics 16.9 per cent. When we consider that the 
resources of the Federation are to a large extent absorbed by expenditure on 
national defence, the development of underdeveloped areas, the payment of 
export bonuses and the repayment of the external national debt, we obtain 
some idea of the considerable part played by the communes in the economic 
development of the country; for it is by the communes that the decisions 
concerning 50 per cent of all resources are taken. 

But this is only a general view of the volume of the resources of the 
communes. The following table, which gives general trends in the movement 
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of resources, shows a considerable increase in the amount at the disposal of 
the commune. 





Movement of resources 








(1956 = 100) 
1957 1958 1959 
Federation 140.2 169.9 220.7 
Federated Peoples’ Republics 136.6 132.3 155.0 
Communes 129.0 142.3 170.0 
Economic organizations 106.9 125.2 141.6 





Next to those of the Federation, it is the assets of the communes that are 
increasing most rapidly. In 1960, a year in which the resources of the commune 
increased even more quickly than those of the Federation, this fact emerges 
more clearly than in the past. 

As regards the figures reproduced above, it may well be asked what actually 
constitutes the economic basis of the commune and what are the resources 
available to it. It would be wrong to believe that the budgetary resources 
constitute the chief material basis for communal autonomy. The right of the 
commune to have its own budget and to fix its own income and expenditure 
is, ofcourse, one of the factors contributing to its self-management. The material 
wealth of the commune is, however, much more extensive and consists of all 
the resources contained within its territory, whether they be economic organi- 
zations, autonomous establishments, resources set aside for planning, or 
resources of a strictly budgetary nature. Setting aside the question as to who 
manages the means of production and who decides how these socialized 
resources should be used, it may be said that all means and resources contribute 
to the development of communal economy and to the performance of the other 
communal tasks. It should not be supposed, however, that the resources of the 
commune as a whole are at the disposal of the people’s committee and its 
institutions, and that the use to which the resources should be put may be 
decided exclusively at meetings of this committee. The economic organizations 
themselves dispose of their funds and all other resources in complete inde- 
pendence; the workers’ councils alone have the power to decide their utiliza- 
tion. The same is true of other organizations, in particular hospitals, which 
have sources of income. They are, in fact, autonomous organizations under a 
system of socialist self-management that administer funds destined for the 

economic development of the commune or for housing. It is true that the 
people’s committee selects the members of such organizations, but the deci- 
sions of the latter do not need to be approved by the people’s committee in 
order to become effective. The management of communal resources, therefore, 
is decentralized. Those who produce wealth by their work manage that wealth, 
while the commune reserves to itself the use of budgetary resources and the 
drawing up of the general plan which enables it to guide the economic life 
of the communal territory and exercise an influence on the autonomous estab- 
lishments. Thus, the functions of the commune are differentiated; those 
assumed by joint institutions—planning and general guidance—are distinct 
from economic activities and the actual use of the wealth; these latter functions 
fall within the competence of the workers’ councils of the economic organi- 
zations, of the bodies responsible for managing funds, and of the autonomous 
establishments. Thus, the commune, through its institutions, becomes increas- 
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ingly the instigator of more well-defined activities every day and acts as a socia- 
list arbitrator in certain situations; it is no longer the direct organizer of 
production. It has to respect the autonomy of the workers’ councils and other 
socialist organizations; this makes its task of planning economic development 
all the more difficult and necessitates the use of methods which give a democra- 
tic form to communal self-government. 

One of the most important tasks of the commune in connexion with econo- 
mic development consists of organizing a systematic survey of the economic 
and other factors affecting the development of the commune and its economic 
organizations. Any regional plan pre-supposes a knowledge of the essential 
facts and factors affecting production. For this purpose, the commune utilizes 
for its general guidance the results recorded by organs of the People’s Federa- 
tive Republic and of the Federated Republics; it then adapts its plans to the 
general development plan of the country. It goes without saying that in practice 
one very often starts with a basis of hard and fast programmes and finishes, 
after a detailed study of general conditions, with the general plan for the 
development of the commune as a whole. But no matter what the method used, 
communal development becomes increasingly complex as time goes on; it 
becomes a long-term process which is followed out in accordance with the 
stage of development of the commune and its possibilities. 

So far as general policy regarding long-term commune development is 
concerned, direct investments made by the commune, which have a planning 
effect on the general investment policy followed by individual undertakings, 
funds and autonomous establishments, occupy a central position. First of 
all, the commune may carry out a part of its programme with its own resources; 
it may also participate with other communes in the execution projects in 
which the Federation takes an interest through the intermediary of the 
General Yugoslav Investment Fund and the central banks. Lastly, it may, by 
offering its own resources, attract those of the economic organizations situated 
on its territory and encourage these organizations to invest in projects in which 
the commune is interested. The investment policy of the commune should be 
such as to interest the organizations and other sources of funds within its 
territory, and also to attract as much as possible the banking resources of the 
Federation and the Federated Peoples’ Republics. The commune should also 
reckon on competition from other communes and from the economic organi- 
zations, for in an underdeveloped but energetic country those wanting to 
obtain additional resources are always more numerous than those who are 
satisfied with the resources available. That is why communal projects must 
first of all be subjected to a critical examination regarding their profitability ; 
in addition, the possibility of repayment should be examined. 

We are far from having exhausted the subject of the functions of the com- 
mune as regards investment, for every time it is a question not of enlarging and 
extending an existing organization, but of setting up a new one, it is the com- 
mune which is the founder, and accordingly assumes a large share of the 
risks, at least until the undertaking begins operations and its workers’ council 
is in a position to carry out its managerial responsibilities. This right of setting 
up new industrial undertakings, therefore, involves the financial responsi- 
bilities of the commune in case of failure. 

The adaptation of the investment policy to the employment policy is quite 
another matter. It is in the interest of every commune to find jobs for as many 
of its inhabitants as possible. This makes it possible to increase the revenue 
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of the commune, since the individual incomes of citizens constitute the essen- 
tial source of communal revenue. But a programme of full employment demands 
investments, of both an economic and non-economic nature. It is the duty 
of the commune to make a healthy compromise between the necessity for full 
employment and the need for profitable investments. 

In order to be able to carry out these tasks, the commune should have highly 
skilled staff with a sufficient knowledge of the economic plans of the country in 
general, the market situation and the financial resources of the commune. In 
addition, since the economy is still underdeveloped and there is a vast increase 
in employment, the adaptation of the workers to industrial methods of produc- 
tion is a complicated operation which demands considerable material resources. 
It is, of course, the economy itself, or rather the managing bodies of the indus- 
trial undertakings which deal with these questions, but the task of the commune 
is nevertheless very important. In underdeveloped communes, in particular, 
the training of staff is one of the most valuable of all investments. The commune 
devotes to this task its own resources and the funds specially provided for 
this purpose; it also encourages the economic organizations to undertake the 
same sort of activities; it enlarges existing schools and opens new ones; thus, 
it solves one of the most difficult problems connected with its development. 
The majority of large communes are taking steps to found high schools and 
university colleges, for they realize that this will be the main difficulty facing 
the 1961-65 five-year plan; on its solution will depend the accomplishment of 
essential tasks in economic development. 

With few exceptions, housing is entirely a matter for the commune, for the 
only funds available for this purpose, apart from communal funds, are those 
of the economic organization and of individual citizens. The greater part of 
the resources destined for housing are therefore bound up, in one form or 
another, with the commune’s housing funds; all the essential questions are 
dealt with by communal institutions. It is the commune which fixes the rents 
of apartments and lays down the general conditions for financing their cons- 
truction. They also have at their disposal a portion of the rents—that part 
which is set aside for the replacing of the buildings; the remainder, which 
is set aside for the upkeep of dwelling houses, is managed by elected housing 
committees. 

As has already been stated, the workers’ councils of the economic organi- 
zations make decisions with regard to the management of the socialized pro- 
perty quite independently, and they themselves decide how income will be 
distributed. Nevertheless, the commune has many points of contact with 
the economic organizations. The latter, of course, consult their own interests 
when deciding on their manufacturing policy, the sale of their products, and 
investments; yet, from many points of view, they are under the influence of 
the commune. Firstly, the undertaking is very often not in a position to carry 
out all its projects by its own means; it therefore has to count on the help of 
the commune and, in order to do so, must adapt its plans to the wider interests 
of the commune as a whole. The settlement of all matters connected with 
education, public health, staff, etc., requires permanent co-ordination and 
co-operation between the commune and the economic organizations. Secondly 
—even though it is the workers’ council of the economic organization which 
distributes the total income earned by that organization—it is the commune 
which sees to it that the distribution is in conformity with the laws in force and 
that the organization fulfils its legal obligations to the community. That, then, 
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is the control exercised by the commune, one of whose most important duties 
is to audit the annual balance sheet of the industrial undertaking or organi- 
zation. Since this balance sheet reveals the policy followed by the undertaking 
during the course of the year, the communal bodies, in particular the people’s 
committee and its producers’ council, have an opportunity to discuss that 
policy. In this way, the principle of publicity—or rather the public rendering 
of accounts to the commune, so far as the use of socialized resources and the 
distribution of the income are concerned—is strictly enforced. The commune 
and its supreme bodies, which have the right to supervise the affairs of the 
undertaking, are thus in a position to criticize its activities, to point out any 
problems and to indicate the policy to be followed and make useful recommend- 
ations to the workers’ council. Although the latter is under no legal obligation 
to follow such recommendations, their political and moral influence is 
considerable. 

Yugoslavia is a country where development is very uneven; certain advanced 
regions have an income per head of the population two and a half times that of 
certain others which are underdeveloped. It goes without saying that all matters 
of communal development differ considerably in accordance with the degree of 
development of the commune under consideration. In the case of the more 
developed communes, trade and industry are essentially carried on by under- 
takings which have the necessary staff and resources, and, from many points 
of view, take it upon themselves to increase the scope of their own activities, 
thus extending the economic structure of the commune. In such cases, atten- 
tion is concentrated on questions connected with the standard of living, which 
is constantly being raised, and on economic and social affairs proper to urban 
areas. Ina more developed commune the wider questions of continuous develop- 
ment, integration with other areas, etc., are discussed. In underdeveloped 
communes, on the other hand, all activities worth considering are bound up 
with accelerated economic development, an increase in the number of schools, 
the improvement of communications and all the other difficulties which arise 
in the first stages of development, where capital, staff and experience are 
lacking. It can easily be understood that in such cases nearly all plans, no 
matter how limited their economic significance, originate with the commune. 
But the latter does not confine itself to a mere planning role; it also, and very 
frequently, assumes that of the business man making his own investments. 
It is only when it has set up an appropriate economic organization that the 
commune begins to turn its attention to other matters. In such a situation, the 
assistance of the Federated Peoples’ Republics and of the Federation becomes 
essential for the accelerated economic development of underdeveloped com- 
munes and thus for the development of the communal system. Such assistance 
takes the form first of all of the granting of credits for economic development, 
the loan of staff, the exchange of experience, and grants for the budgets of 
underdeveloped areas, which are intended for the extension of their educational 
and public health systems and the improvement of communications. 

Faced as they are with difficulties of every kind—those of the developed 
areas and those of underdeveloped areas—the communes constitute, within 
the economic system of Yugoslavia, the element which makes it possible to 
reduce planning and interference by the central authority to the minimum 
and to increase the initiative of individual citizens by making them participate 
directly in the administration. 
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BRANKA SAvIG 


The economic and social structure of Yugoslavia has been substantially modi- 
fied by rapid industrialization and intensive economic development. One 
of the consequences has been a rapid desertion of the countryside for non- 
agricultural activities. In 1948 the farming population still represented 67.2 per 
cent of the total population, but in 1959 the proportion had fallen to 51.6 per 
cent. This trend is continuing, and the present five-year plan forecasts a still 
further reduction in the proportion to 41.6 per cent of the total population in 
1965. Urbanization has, in fact, only begun and is proceeding at a very swift 
pace. The population has grown suddenly in the large towns, especially in 
those which have become industrial centres and in the urban areas recently 
industrialized under the policy of economic decentralization. From 1953 
to 1959, the urban population rose 24 per cent and population of semi-urban 
areas 31 per cent, or, to judge from the estimates of the Federal Institute for 
Economic Planning, even 32.4 per cent. 

Further evidence of Yugoslavia’s backwardness, a legacy of the past, is 
to be seen in the rudimentary state of communal facilities (ranging from the 
base minimum in some communes to none at all in others), in the particularly 
low standard of housing and the insufficient number of schools and of institu- 
tions for public health and social services. The comparatively rapid migrations 
which have taken place have raised the questions connected with social living 
standards to the level of crucial problems on whose solution will depend the 
further development of the country, the improvement of the living conditions 
of citizens and tbeir effective enjoyment of those things to which they are 
entitled by law. 

During the past few years, substantial success has been obtained in this 
sphere, thanks to the rapid economic advancement of the country and the 
development of local self-government which now provides far greater scope 
for popular initiative in solving the problems mentioned. 

Federal acts have been promulgated to regulate the fundamental rights of 
citizens in the matter of protection of their interests [The Labour Relations 
Act, Factory Inspection Act, Labour Exchange Act, Manual and Office 
Workers Superannuation Act, Sickness Insurance Act and Disability Insurance 
Act—covering manual and office workers and their families, the Health 
Services (Organization) Act, Health Inspection Act, Tenancy Act, and the 
Housing Co-operative Act]. These acts ensure for manual and office workers 
security of employment and industrial protection, an eight-hour working 
day, the right to rest periods and annual holidays, protection of women, pro- 
tection of youth, full insurance against sickness, disability, old-age and death, 
and entitlement to family allowances for their children. Free medical care is 
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provided for a number of diseases, for all children and for expectant mothers. 
Several acts on family law have established equality between men and women, 
the equality of rights and duties of parents, the responsibility of society for 
abandoned children, etc. In the short time since the war, Yugoslavia has intro- 
duced highly advanced legislation in the field of social policy, thus fulfilling 
the aspirations for which the workers had striven during the war and the 
revolution. The commune is the framework within which citizens exercise 
their fundamental legal rights and enjoy their right to protection, as 
provided by law. Machinery has been set up for this purpose, and fun- 
damental principles laid down for the organization of social services in all 
areas. 


II 


In the field of health protection, the people’s committee in each commune 
is concerned with developing and improving public health services and draws 
up a programme for this purpose with special reference to the establishment 
and operation of public health institutions. Through the medium of its 
subsidiary bodies, it supervises the work of these institutions and, through 
health inspection, the application of measures for the protection of public 
health. 

Public health institutions are founded by the people’s committees or, with 
the prior approval of the latter, by undertakings and other organizations. 
Each institution is autonomous and is administered by a council, a board of 
management, and a director. The council is composed of members appointed 
by the founding body, members elected by the staff of the institution and 
members delegated by the social security offices and other organizations 
concerned. It adopts the regulations or statutes of the institution, its annual 
plan of operations and its budget, discusses the situation of the institution, 
issues directives for its activities and so on. The staff of the institution elects 
the board of management from among its own members. The board establishes, 
subject to the council’s approval, the regulations governing labour relations 
and remuneration within the institution, and prepares the draft plan of oper- 
ations, budgets, etc. 

Health institutions are financed from the fees paid by citizens for medical 
care and other forms of health protection, and from health insurance benefits. 
Each institution is completely free to establish its general budget and distribute 
its net income amongst the chapters of the budget: amortization, operating 
expenses and salaries of medical and other staff. The health institutions possess 
a considerable working capital in the shape of the funds they build up from 
their own resources and this gives them greater freedom of action and enables 
them to leave more initiative to their managing bodies. 

The social security scheme pays the cost of medical care of manual and 
office workers, since all of them are insured. This it does either in accordance 
with the services rendered or on a lump sum basis. The communes pay the 
medical expenses of citizens who cannot meet them themselves and also defray 
the costs in connexion with diseases for which medical care is free to all 
(contagious diseases, tuberculosis, etc.). Since 1960, sickness insurance has 
been extended to farmers. 

The cost of investments for health institutions and expenditure on preventive 
health measures are borne by the budgets of the communes and People’s 
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Republics, and the funds of the social security scheme, of the economic 
organizations and of the institutions themselves.! 

Thanks to these investments, a great many new institutions have been 
founded, and there has been a considerable increase in the number of hospital 
beds. The number of health centres, polyclinics and dispensaries rose from 
2,148 in 1953 to 2,578 in 1958; the corresponding figures for school dispen- 
saries and polyclinics were 119 in 1953 and 238 in 1958, and for gynaeco- 
logical dispensaries and consultation services 343 and 652. The total number 
of dispensaries grew from 480 in 1954 to 864 in 1958. In 1953 there were 410 
health centres in factcries and 743 in 1958. Hospital beds totalled 64,056 in 
1953) 74457 in 1958, and 85,118 in 1959. Thus the number of hospital beds 
per thousand inhabitants rose from 3.76 in 1953 to 4.67 in 1958. Thanks to 
increases in staff and the number of the institutions, there has been a steady 
expansion of the health services; and today there is not a single commune 
which does not have at least one health centre or dispensary. 


Il 


In the field of social security, all insured persons are entitled by law to take 
part in the management of the social security offices (in 1959, these offices 
were administered by 11,574 elected representatives of the insured). The social 
security scheme is financed from the contributions from the wages and salaries 
of manual and office workers. The rate of the contribution is fixed each year 
in the Federal Social Plan, and funds are distributed among the branches of 
the social security scheme. 

Because of the uneven distribution of industry and industrial workers 
throughout the country, the social security offices were organized, under an 
act of 1951, on the basis of the district, it being considered ‘safer to adopt 
this larger administrative unit rather than the commune. However, the 
economic development of the communes has made it possible for them 
to set up sickness insurance funds. Since workers take a direct part in the 
management of the social security offices, they will be all the more likely 
to insist that rational use be made of money they themselves have contributed. 

The financial structure of social security is being reorganized, and the 
discussions already held on this subject suggest that the social security scheme 
will be more closely linked with the economic organizations and the communes. 
This will not fail to bring the social security scheme even more closely into 
line with the development of the communal and worker management systems. 


v 


One of the most serious standard-of-living problems is that of housing. Despite 
much new housing construction, the living space available per inhabitant in 
the towns has steadily shrunk, owing to the influx of newcomers from rural! 
districts. This is why building and the allocation of dwellings managed to 
remain for a relatively long time under purely administrative control. However, 


1. Investment in building and equipment rose steadily from 1953 to 1959. In 1954, 3,527 million dinars were 
invested in the health sector, and 10,405 million dinars in 1958. The sums spent on medical care and preventive 
measures have likewise increased from 30,600 million dinars in 1954 to 55,100 million in 1956 and 80,400 million 
in 1958. The share of the national income devoted to health protection rose from 3-32 per cent in 1954 to 
3.8r per cent in 1956 and 4.34 per cent in 1958. 
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with the development of democratic forms of management for blocks of 
dwellings and the adoption of the principle of economic return in housing 
construction, ‘social management’ was introduced in 1954 in all buildings 
with more than three dwelling units. The management of such buildings has 
been entrusted to the occupants themselves, who run them through elected 
tenants’ councils. 

The housing construction fund, financed from the ‘common services funds’ 
of the economic organizations and from the budgets of communes, has been 
responsible for a rapid expansion of dwelling construction. 














Dwelling units Investment 

Year built (in thousand 

million dinars) 
1955 29 849 38 
1956 37 005 49 
1957 44 725 72 
1958 61 685 go 
1059 60 614 105 





This increase in the building rate has made it possible to meet the needs 
resulting from normal population growth. Thus any further increase in the 
volume of housing construction will mean a lasting improvement in housing 
standards in Yugoslavia. 

Up to the end of 1959, rents, fixed by administrative authority, were very 
low. In order to remedy the prejudicial effects of this system, an act was 
promulgated in that year authorizing the people’s committees to fix rents 
at levels which would enable housing to be properly maintained, administered 
and amortized. This act stipulates that rentals must correspond to the value 
and amenities of the accommodation concerned and must cover depreciation 
and the cost of management, maintenance and repairs. In accordance with 
these provisions, the people’s committees fix the rents and share the revenue 
therefrom to be allocated to the tenants’ councils for the management and 
maintenance of dwelling houses. 

In 1956, housing construction funds with their own administrative apparatus 
were set up in the communes. These funds are financed from the product of 
the process of social accumulation; from the redemption instalments of housing 
loans and from the part of rents set aside to cover depreciation of socially 
provided houses and dwellings. They are about to become credit institutions 
for housing construction. They already grant loans for houses and dwellings 
to the communes, the economic and social organizations, co-operatives and 
private citizens, but only within the framework of town-planning schemes and 
housing construction programmes. 

As may be seen, housing policy is well in the hands of the communes, 
whereas in health protection new measures will have to be adopted in order 
to bring the social security scheme into line with the communal and worker- 
management systems. 


Vv 


In a developed system of self-government, there are many autonomous bodies 
and institutions which are greatly concerned with individual and family 
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welfare, i.e., their living conditions, rest periods, leisure time, etc. It is their 
job to promote general well-being and give help to those who most need it. 
The people’s committees with their administrative machinery and councils 
are not the only bodies concerned with these questions; they are in fact prima- 
rily the concern of organized citizens, who have their say in the distribution 
of material resources and take up and settle themselves many problems of 
public welfare. The general concern with human welfare, living conditions 
and the needs of families is thus becoming more and more the business of the 
citizens themselves and takes on a steadily more specific character amongst 
organized labour and in residential communities. 

Under the impact of intensive industrial development, problems of social 
policy are examined mainly in the communities of workers, where their 
economic aspect: also claim attention, since a satisfactory solution to them 
largely depends on increased productivity. 

Worker’s councils are not only the organizers of production within the 
undertakings; they also control the funds available for the improvement of 
working and living conditions. Vocational education and training, the way 
in which the social security services perform their tasks, the application of 
preventive health measures and safety measures, the allocation of jobs, the 
establishment of annual holiday rosters, the creation of health institutions and 
convalescent homes for workers, workers’ feeding arrangements, the living 
conditions of young people, the protection of mothers, recruitment of staff 
and rehabilitation of the disabled—all these and other questions are the 
business of work communities. Thus, the efforts to solve the production and 
organizational problems of undertakings tend increasingly to go hand in hand 
with an endeavour to settle the whole complex range of human problems that 
arise there. But the very complexity of most of these problems makes it impos- 
sible to settle them all within the undertaking itself. 

Work communities set aside part of their funds to meet the individual and 
collective neecs of their members within the framework of the commune and 
in accordance with the programme established by the people’s committee 
for such matters as public health, catering and institutions for children. The 
work communities, through their representatives on the producers’ council, 
also decide how the commune’s revenue is to be distributed, and draw up its 
budget and its social plan; the decisions they take determine the course of 
development of the various services and institutions. At the same time, the 
workers as individuals exert their influence on all organs of social self-admi- 
nistration in order that all such problems may be settled in a regular and 
satisfactory way. 

Thanks to the increased funds accumulated by the economic organizations, 
work communities are daily devoting more resources to the satisfaction of 
common needs within the programme of the commune. The increase in the 
private income of citizens has made it possible to introduce the principle of 
economic return in communal and social services, which are financed, either 
directly or indirectly, from funds derived from such income. Thus, the raising 
of the standard of living and the settlement of problems of social policy are 
intimately bound up with the growth of public income in each commune, and 
the raising of productivity and private incomes. At any event, the decision 
when, how and with what means their general needs are to be satisfied now 
lies with the citizens themselves. 

Since the introduction of the principle of economic return in all general 
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THE YUGOSLAV COMMUNE 


and communal affairs and of the principle of independent financing of public 
services, a clearer distinction has been established between what citizens pay 
for from their own incomes and what the community provides from its own 
funds in the form of assistance to certain categories of citizens, individuals 
and families needing social aid within the framework either of the People’s 
Federative Republic, its constituent People’s Republics, the commune, the 
undertaking or the residential community. The commune provides means 
of assisting individuals and groups who, for various reasons, require special 
protection or vocational readaptation. 


VI 


Residential communities can make a highly effective contribution to the 
settlement of problems of social policy. According to the General Act on 
residential communities (May 1959), such communities are founded ‘in 
order to permit direct management by citizens of affairs relating to the social 
policy of the commune, in order to develop urban areas and in order constantly 
to improve social and material living standards’. This law merely lays down 
the general lines for the running of residential communities. The communities 
themselves must see to the development and organization of communal, eco- 
nomic, social, health, educational, and other services which families and 
workers require for their daily needs. They organize services for children 
and employed women as well as all services necessary to households; they 
help to develop housing in the community and assist the tenants’ councils. 

The residential communities, being generally composed of people with 
common interests, form an urban and communal unit within each town. Each 
smaller urban or industrial area constitutes a single residential community; 
in the countryside, local committees are formed for several hamlets belonging 
to the same local community. 

In their town-planning programmes, the people’s committees designate 
zones in which such communities can be set up. But the proposals to create 
them—even outside the zones set aside for them—are made at meetings of 
electors. 

Each residential community has its own statutes. These are first submitted 
in draft form to the meeting of electors, and then adopted by the council of 
the community and approved by the people’s committee of the commune. 
They specify the community’s activities in accordance with the law. 

The council is the representative body of a residential community; its 
members are elected at the meetings of electors of the area covered by the 
community. 

Residential communities, with their local committees, form an integral 
part of the communal system and represent a new form of self-management by 
the citizens on a territorial basis. They possess adequate means for dealing 
with all questions relating to family life which cannot be settled by the work 
communities and which are not within the competence of the people’s com- 
mittees or their subsidiary bodies. In this way, the citizens are able to handle 
themselves, without any direct participation by the authorities, matters of 
common interest to them, especially those which cannot be dealt with by 
individual families. 

The results obtained show that residential communities have greatly 
stimulated civic activity, helped to improve communal services, mobilized 
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the citizens’ own resources for the settlement of their vital problems and devised 
many forms of mutual assistance. At the same time, thanks to these communi- 
ties, some of the problems with which citizens are faced are being dealt with 
by the people’s committees or are covered by the social! plans of the communes, 

Residential communities are particularly concerned with the development 
of institutions for children, especially those with working mothers, the said 
institutions being adapted to the needs of families. The communities have also 
had appreciable success in organizing clubs, reading rooms and workshops 
and in fitting out playgrounds and recreational areas.! 

Much too has been achieved in the way of organizing services dealing with 
direct assistance to households, building maintenance and aid to tenants’ 
councils.” 

The residential communities also handle many minor problems of social 
protection. This activity, in the field of child protection for example, has led 
to improved family relations in urban centres. And thanks to mutual aid, 
social problems are more easily detected and solved than elsewhere. The 
residential communities organize direct aid to aged or sick persons, appoint 
tutors for orphans or abandoned children and give particular attention to 
children whose living conditions and opportunities for education within the 
home are unsatisfactory. Such children are admitted to children’s communi- 
ties and institutions. 

The communities derive their material resources mainly from contributions 
in cash or voluntary work by citizens, from the revenue of the community’s 
services and institutions and from grants from the people’s committees and 
economic organizations. The domestic aid and tenants’ council advisory 
services are paid for entirely by the persons or groups concerned, while invest- 
ments in children’s institutions and public works for the benefit of the commu- 
nities are financed by the communes, economic organizations and the members 
of the community. In an increasing number of cases, the councils of people's 
committees responsible for social policy, public health and communal affairs 
themselves scrutinize the programmes of residential communities and incor- 
porate them in the commune’s social plan. This means that the communities 
have the assistance of the commune and the economic organizations in carrying 
out their programmes. Thus the general effort of the commune is combined 
with the initiative and action of the citizens directly concerned. 

Many residential communities also take their 'share in dealing with various 
communal matters, such as urban development and the creation of green 
belts. It is in fact the business of the local committees of the people’s committees 
to promote road and school construction, electrification, water supply ser- 
vices, etc., with the help of the communes and of the contributions or voluntary 
work of their inhabitants. 

The following services give appreciable help to residential communities: 
the vocational and technical services of people’s committees, social work 
centres, domestic equipment centres, health institutions, institutions for 
school development, urban technical services, etc. The vocational and tech- 
nical services of people’s committees are financially independent self-managed 
institutions. They co-operate with one another (for example, the social services 





1. The 728 residential communities founded up to 31 March 1960 had 204 day nurseries or other comparable 
institutions for children, organized from the community’s own resources or with assistance from the communes. 

2. In the residential communities, there are 280 domestic aid services, 300 building maintenance services and 
100 tenants’ council advisory services. 
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rHE YUGOSLAV COMMUNE 


co-operate with the school committees) and with work communities and 
residential communities empowered to settle problems of social policy directly. 
Such co-operation is in the interest of the public services themselves, since it 
enables them to organize their social welfare services freely and on a large 
scale and solve certain problems. At the same time, the aid of the public 
services is essential to the residential communities and work communities 
for the successful completion of their respective tasks. 


Vil 


Social organizations play an important part in the settlement of social 
problems. 

The socio-economic relationships within the communes create the requisite 
conditions for enabling the social organizations to mobilize more effectively 
the forces directly concerned in settling any problem affecting the position 
and living conditions of workers and their families. In encouraging workers 
to take the initiative, the organizations of the Socialist Alliance of Working 
People devote great attention to the development of worker management 
and social self-administration and especially to the promotion of human 
relations. One of their main concerns is with the vital interests of citizens and 
they intervene to ensure that their everyday needs and problems are dealt 
with in accordance with the common aims and general interests of the socialist 
community. Trade union organizations have a special responsibility for 
getting work communities to see that the legal rights of workers are respected 
and the regulations on labour protection, social security, health protection 
and the like are strictly applied. Similarly, in their daily activities within 
undertakings, trade unions concern themselves with the living conditions of 
workers and the development of workers’ solidarity. 

Alongside these mass organizations, a series of specialized social organizations 
is also concerned with different problems of social policy. Among them are 
the Red Cross, the Society for the Protection of Children, the Ex-servicemen’s 
and the Disabled Ex-servicemen’s Unions. A society based on self-adminis- 
tration not only does not exclude the existence and activity of such social 
organizations, but even makes them more necessary. Each of them within its 
sphere of activity, brings together those directly interested in the solution of 
particular problems or specially suited for work in a given field. Such organi- 
zations, acting through their members, ascertain the needs of individuals and 
specific groups and seek the best means of solving their problems. They thus 
constitute an integral part of the system of social self-administration. 

It is the task of the social organizations, through their educational activities, 
gradually to replace the legal obligations of the community towards the 
workers by social standards freely accepted by men living together and 
working to a common end. The concern for man’s well-being, which is at 
present the business of the social community, and especially of the commune 
and its subsidiary bodies, must, in time and thanks to the fact that men have 
acquired full command over and enjoyment of the things they themselves have 
produced, become their own affair, in which they are actuated by that spirit 
of solidarity which steadily gains in strength as they become really free pro- 
ducers. 
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THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNE 
IN EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


Mitka Minié 


In Yugoslavia, the role of the commune, which is the basic socio-economic 
unit, has augmented in proportion to the general development of the country’s 
socio-economic system. The part taken by the commune and its place in 
culture have grown with the extension of forms of direct democracy and the 
strengthening of the material foundation for social self-administration. An 
idea may be gained of the part played by the commune in the life of our 
social community, more particularly in culture, if the scope of its activities, 
functions and rights is considered. As in other sectors (economics, public 
health, social policy, etc.), the rights of the commune with respect to culture 
have been gradually extended. For practical socio-economic reasons, it was 
absolutely impossible, in the early days of the building of this new society, 
for local self-government to assume all the duties which it would eventually 
be called upon to perform, so soon as conditions allowed. 

At the present time, the commune is exercising a decisive influence on the 
transformation of the local environment. Its cultural action ranges from the 
campaign against illiteracy to the establishment of scientific institutions of an 
advanced level.! They have the right to set up, not only primary schools, 
but schools of all categories and establishments for technical training, even 
institutions of higher education. Moreover, the commune has the right—at 
least in primary instruction—to expand the curriculum and bring it into 
closer touch with local affairs and the daily life of the school district. The 
commune, as the founder of specialized institutions for technical training, 
assigns tasks to such institutions, prescribes the curriculum and, in consul- 
tation with educational institutions and other appropriate bodies, determines 
the technical staff required. Schools, libraries, museums and other scientific, 
culturai and educational institutions are entirely independent. It is true that 
the people’s committee which sets up these establishments enjoys in its capacity 
of founder certain specific rights. The institutions are nevertheless managed 
—within the general limits of competence as defined by law—by their organs 
of social administration (the school committee, the museum council, the 
theatre council, etc.) whose membership comprises citizens interested in such 
questions. Naturally the work of these bodies and of the institutions they 


1. It was known even beyond the frontiers of our country that Yugoslavia’s former semi-colonized position was 
characterized by a general backwardness in education and culture. The destruction caused by the second world 
war only aggravated a centuries-old situation. Even taking into account the inevitable variations in the cultura 
level of the different regions of Yugoslavia, the general situation was none the less exceptionally serious, judged 
by European standards. A single figure will suffice. Before the war, 45.2 per cent of the Yugoslav population 
over 10 years of age was illiterate. According to the latest census in 1953, only eight years after the end of hostil- 
ities, the percentage of illiterates over 10 years of age had fallen to 25.4 per cent. Organized and systematic 
efforts are being made to further reduce this percentage. 
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THE YUGOSLAV COMMUNE 


manage is closely associated with that of the organs of local self-government; 
it falls within the general cultural policy of the commune. 

The commune is fully independent as regards regulating the working 
conditions of employees and workers in the scientific, cultural and educational 
institutions it has founded. It organizes competitive examinations for vacant 
posts (all posts are filled by competitive examination), holds elections and 
nominates candidates, deals with promotions, takes decisions regarding 
retirement and, in a word, fully determines the working conditions of employees 
and workers. In practice, such conditions lie within the competence of the 
organs of the social administration of cultural, scientific and educational 
institutions, or within that of councils attached to the people’s committee of 
the commune or of the people’s committee itself. For example, under present 
regulations, the directors of cultural, scientific and educational institutions 
are appointed by the people’s committee of the commune at a plenary 
meeting, i.e., a joint meeting of the two sections, the communal council and 
the council of producers; assistants and technical workers are appointed by the 
organ of social administration of the institution concerned, and school-teachers 
by one the councils attached to the people’s committee. 

The efforts of the communes have been responsible for the development 
of the network of primary schools, in particular, the eight-year primary 
schools (osmoletkas). The remarkable results obtained in the primary instruc- 
tion of children are in large part due to the important action taken by the 
communes in this work. The following figures are evidence of the fact. During 
the 1945/46 school year, there were 175,253 pupils in the primary schools of 
the country; during the 1958/59 school year the enrolment was 757,611, or 
44 times as many, in the higher classes alone of such schools (classes V 
to VIII). It was not merely a matter of providing the material conditions 
enabling children to attend primary school; it has been necessary above all 
to break down resistance in backward areas and overcome conservative 
opinions about education, in particular the education of girls. 

The number of vocational schools and other institutions for technical 
training has likewise greatly increased and the process is continuing. In 
contributing to the development of educational institutions the communes 
have striven to obtain the technicians needed in the economy and the public 
services and at the same time have provided for the training of young persons 
leaving the eight-year primary school. 

A whole system of institutions specialized in the vocational economic and 
political training of workers has also been set going. For example, in 1959 
there were 599 people’s universities and 129 workers’ universities.! In many 
communes, one inhabitant out of five is being educated either in school or at 
his place of work. At present, the communes have at their disposal extensive 
material and statutory opportunities for making rapid and more effective 
provision for vocational training and thus satisfying the steadily growing 
interest which young people as well as adults are showing for study. 

The communes also have important duties in other sectors of cultural 
policy. The satisfaction of the cultural needs of citizens and the improvement 
of their general cultural level are subordinated to community activities. The 


t. People’s universities are institutions for the training of adults. They are to be found both in cities and in the 
countryside. People’s universities are more particularly specialized in the socio-economic and technical training 
of workers. That is why they are particularly numerous in large cities and in industrial and mining centres, 
which have the most workers. 
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present cultural development shown by the founding of a great many insti- 
tutions with a wide range of activities, has completely justified the transfer 
to the commune and to its bodies, the organizations, institutions and services 
which formerly lay within the competence of the authorities of the People’s 
Republic or the district. Of course these authorities continue to assume some 
of the obligations connected with the development of many of these institu- 
tions and services. The solicitude shown by the district and the People’s Republic 
takes the following forms: assistance and general guidance, conduct of general 
cultural policy, the direct management of the largest cultural and scientific 
institutions such as the universities, the technical colleges, other higher educa- 
tional establishments, the major scientific institutes and theatres, the 
museums, etc. The other cultural and scientific institutions are placed under 
the communes. 

A few figures may be given for purposes of illustration. In 1939, there 
were 413 cinemas with 132,346 seats in Yugoslavia. In 1958, there were 
1,524 with 494,070 seats, or nearly four times as many as in 1959. The number 
of professional and amateur theatres has also increased. In 1938-39, there 
were only 24 theatres with 19,000 seats; in 1958-59, there were 60 profes- 
sional theatres with 30,695 seats. Similarly, there were no fewer than 
4,917 public libraries in 1958, with about seven million volumes. Museums 
have shown an extraordinary development during the post-war period. 
Yugoslavia, which had only 80 museums before the war, now has 251. The 
number of galleries of paintings and sculpture opened by the communes is 
also increasing. The number of institutions devoted to sports, leisure-time 
activities, etc., increases rapidly. The growth of the radio was particularly 
rapid during this period. There were only four radio stations in1939, but there 
are now 1g. A considerably greater number of listeners (now 1,400,000) 
pay the radio tax. Scientific and research institutions are likewise more 
numerous. 

Thus during the past 15 years Yugoslavia has experienced a profound 
cultural as well as an economic and social transformation. The characteristics 
of this cultural change may no doubt be traced to the material and quanti- 
tative situation, but it is essentially a factor of the general social evolution 
of Yugoslavia. Cultural development forms part of a wider social, political 
and economic pattern. It is the manifestation of a need which citizens feel 
to gain instruction in order to lead fuller lives, produce and own more, admi- 
nister more suitably what society has entrusted to their care and find a better 
solution to social problems affecting each individual as well as the community. 
It is in the commune that is to be found the interdependence of the various 
factors of social progress, and a steadily wider circle of citizens are learning 
to appreciate the fact. 

The buiding of socialism and the establishment of socialist social relation- 
ships are taking place within the commune, that elementary cell of Yugoslav 
social and political life. The policy of equality of rights among Yugoslav 
peoples and national minorities should be mentioned as one of the most 
remarkable achievements reached in the building of socialism and the estab- 
lishment of socialist social relationships in Yugoslavia. Socialist Yugoslavia 
is particularly proud of the results of this policy. Not all aspects of the equality 
of rights among Yugoslav peoples and national minorities in Yugoslavia, but 
only those relating to education and culture need be considered here. 

In communes whose inhabitants are of different nationalities, national 
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THE YUGOSLAV COMMUNE 


minorities and all other nationalities have the right to open their own schools 
(they are provided with the necessary material resources) where the teaching 
is given in their own language; they have their own educational institutions, 
their own cultural societies, people’s universities, libraries, theatres, etc. 
Thus national minorities in Yugoslavia are entirely free to develop their 
culture, and they enjoy complete equality with the Yugoslav peoples in this 
respect. The extension of cultural relations between Yugoslav peoples and 
national minorities is shown by the trend towards the establishment of more 
and more schools for children of both Yugoslav peoples and of national 
minorities, schools where the instruction must be bilingual—one section 
being reserved for children of a particular national minority who are taught 
in that language, while another section is for the children of a particular 
Yugoslav people taught in their language. These schools are destined to become 
a factor for mutual understanding, closer relations among different groups 
within the population and the advancement of the effort to build the new 
socialist society through the union of all the elements available. Yugoslav 
communes have already obtained remarkable results. 

In order to pursue their activities and maintain a steadily increasing number 
of cultural and scientific institutions—particularly schools—the communes 
need considerable financial resources (more than 35 per cent of local expen- 
diture is for culture and education). The citizens belonging to socialist demo- 
cratic organizations in the commune are able to make their influence felt 
and obtain the allocation of steadily larger sums for their cultural needs. 
The new budget system assigns a much larger percentage of general revenue 
(a minimum of 29 per cent) to the communes, many of which are thus able 
to devote more funds to their cultural policy. 

The budgetary resources from the joint revenue are not the sole funds avail- 
able to the communes. The funds of the economic organizations, those of the 
people’s committee (investment funds, road funds, etc) and, above all, the 
personal contributions of citizens are likewise substantial resources of income 
which help in the cultural transformation of the local community. The citizens 
decide at voters’ meetings to make their personal contribution in money and 
voluntary work for the electrification of the countryside and the building of 
schools, libraries, cinemas, sports and playgrounds, ponds, parks, etc. Young 
persons and even children take part in the work, especially reforestation, the 
improvement of sites, etc. In this way they have their share in the creation 
of conditions favourable to cultural life. One example is the contribution made 
by citizens to the settlement of questions of general interest in Macedonia 
between 1957 and 1959. According to data which are known to be incomplete, 
the citizens of the People’s Republic of Macedonia supplied, during that 
period, 1,926,294 days of work representing a monetary value of 1,225 million 
dinars. The communes of other People’s Republics have made comparable 
efforts. 

Such remarkable results are due to the citizens’ will to devote a maximum 
effort to the creation of the conditions required for a better life. Having been 
offered the opportunity to initiate themselves into the socio-political and 
economic evolution of their country and share in the life of their commune, 
the citizens enjoy the right, henceforth, to supervise the affairs of the commune. 
Thus taking part in the work of organs of social administration of cultural 
institutions, they co-operate in the preparation of their work programmes 
and become familiar with the requirements for the achievement of such 
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programmes, as well as with the general. situation, difficulties and needs of 
these institutions. 

The cultural needs of individuals and their families are steadily growing 
as the level of living of Yugoslav citizens improves. A factor to be noted is 
that, in order to satisfy these needs, the communes, with their organs, institu- 
tions and services, have established methods of great variety in which citizens 
may contribute to a settlement of the relevant questions. The commune is 
more than the people’s committee, which is the organ of political power; it 
consists of the various communal, social, economic and political institutions 
and organizations. The councils and the commissions of the people’s committees 
the workers’ councils, the management councils and committees of enterprises 
and the commissions and sections of socio-political or professional organiza- 
tions, which are becoming more and more numerous, are all making efforts 
to accelerate general cultural development. 

The progressive forces within the community are not content merely to take 
part in the classic forms of cultural action (schools, libraries, museums, etc.) ; 
they also support the development of amateur activities in different areas of 
cultural life (amateur choral societies, orchestras and amateur theatrical 
groups, clubs of amateur painters and sculptors, clubs of friends of literature, 
films, music, nature, etc.), and they encourage and stimulate this trend. Wide 
opportunities are also offered for the promotion of technical education, which 
still remains at a very low level in some regions of the country. In the cultural 
policy of the communes, special stress is laid on economic and political training. 

The communes are therefore a powerful element in the life of Yugoslavia 
and will bring about the conditions necessary for the free, harmonious existence 
of the individual—of men who work and learn, who learn and work, and admi- 
nister their own social affairs. 
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BASIC STATISTICS 
ON THE YUGOSLAV COMMUNES 


MiLoS Macura 


To convey an idea of the development and salient features of the Yugoslav 
commune by means of statistics is a somewhat arduous task both because of 
the complexity of the development process and of the wide variety of factors 
at work in local self-government. However, the few basic statistics on communes 
supplied here! will serve to illustrate the articles printed in this issue of the 
Journal. 


CHANGES IN THE NUMBER AND SCOPE OF THE BASIC POLITICAL UNITS 


Yugoslavia’s economic growth and the building of socialist democracy, of 
which self-government is one aspect, have resulted in a reduction in the num- 
ber of basic politico-territorial units, and an increase in their area, population, 
economic potential, etc. This process may be illustrated by the figures for a 
few typical years, showing how the territorial organization of political power, 
which first emerged during the War of National Liberation, eventually led, 
after various post-war changes, to the present commune (see Table 1). In 
other words, they show how the existing basic politico-territorial unit came 
into being. 














TABLE I 
Average per politico-territorial unit 
Veas Number of basic politico- 
territorial units Denuiutine No. of urban districts and 

P rural built-up areas 
1947 7951 1 g60 3-5 
1952 4076 4 120 7 
1955 1 479 11 856 19 
1958 1135 15 800 24 
1960 80 23 000 I 

9 





The area of these politico-territorial units was slightly increased and their 
responsibilities somewhat broadened by the 1952 Law on people’s committees, 
Villages and small towns were then grouped into larger communes vested 
with wider responsibilities. A distinction was then drawn between rural 
communes (numbering 3,811 in 1952) and urban communes (numbering 265). 
A new law on people’s committees, enacted in 1955 further increased the size 


1. The figures given in this article are taken from the 1959 and 1960 Statistical Yearbooks of the People’s Federative 
Republic of Yugoslavia. 
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of local communities and extended the powers of the commune. Contrary 
to past practice, rural built-up areas are now being integrated into the same 
communes as urban districts in order to speed up the social development of 
the countryside. There has since been a marked decrease in the number of 
communes, which are becoming larger in area and economically stronger. It 
is considered that the people’s committees and other organs of communal 
self-government will henceforth be increasingly capable of dealing with the 
economic, social, cultural and other problems arising within local communities. 


SALIENT FEATURES OF TH]? COMMUNE IN 1960 


Yugoslavia has 28,000 urban and rural centres, which are grouped, for political 
purposes, in 809 communes. Four-fifths of the Yugoslav communes include 
about ten urban districts or rural built-up areas. Communes may be classified as 
follows according to the number of rural built-up areas or urban districts they 
include: 


None . ‘ : ‘ F ‘ é 9 20to 29 . : : : ‘ 3 Stet 
Fa es Bi Eee ee: Q g0°t0'90 . «§ «© w« « « 5 
S405. 4 « »« «w« «» « QB <40¥tor%e . .« a ere 
ORONO. ke ew we CAN OROMAON ks ew 
Oto TO. « « ~. «»« «© #63 ‘MoretthanGo. << . . », sear 


Communes may be classified according to area as follows: 


Not more than 49 sq.km. . . 32 200 to 299 sq.km... .). 6Qtt 
50 to 99 sq.km. - «© «  « %§0° gooste"999;sq@:km.. . » 145 
100 to 149 sq.km. . . « «= 73 «400 to 49g sq.km. . . . 79 
150 to 199 sq.km. . . «.  ~. O3 + =Morethan500sq.km. . .  . 126 


The classification of communes according to population gives a slightly 
different picture, as there are relatively more communes with a small than 
with a large population. Population density, topographical factors, the distri- 
bution and nature of the built-up areas and various demographic or geogra- 
phical factors account for this situation. In 1960, only 28 communes had a 
population of less than 5,000 and one-fifth of the total had a population of 
between 5,000 and 10,000. Table 2 classifies the communes according to 
population. 








TABLE 2 
No. of inhabitants No. of No. of inhabitants No. of 
per commune communes per commune communes 

Total 809 20,000 to 25,000 95 
Up to 5,000 28 25,000 to 30,000 67 
5,000 to 10,000 143 30,000 to 40,000 g2 
10,000 to 15,000 146 40,000 to 50,000 53 
15,000 to 20,000 130 More than 50,000 55 





There are wide degrees of difference from one commune to another as to 
the number of inhabitants doing other than agricultural work. In nearly half 
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THE YUGOSLAV COMMUNE 


the total number (47 per cent), less than 1,000 persons are employed in enter- 
prises and institutions of a non-agricultural nature. This reflects the general 
employment structure in Yugoslavia and the fact that the rural areas have as 
yet been barely affected by industrialization. The amount of non-agricultural 
employment depends to some extent on the size of a commune’s population. 
Nevertheless, in 98 communes with a population of over 15,000, less than 
500 persons do other than agricultural work. Table 3 shows the number 
of workers employed in the non-agricultural sector in the various com- 
munes. 








TABLE 3 

Persons employed in No. of Persons employed in No. of 
the non-agricultural sector communes the non-agricultural sector communes 
Total 809 2,500 to 4,999 113 
Below 500 275 5,000 to 9,999 68 
500 to 999 132 10,000 to 24,999 40 
1,000 to 2,499 168 25,000 and over 13 





This employment structure does not in any way mean that in our communes, 
agriculture is the main source of national revenue. On the contrary, as a result 
of its accelerated economic post-war expansion, Yugoslavia, formerly an 
almost exclusively agricultural country has become so industrialized that, as 
against 31 per cent of the national income derived from agriculture, 42 per 
cent is now derived from industry and 27 per cent from other branches (1959 
statistics). 

Table 4 shows the number of primary schools and cinemas in the various 
communes. 











TABLE 4 
Distribution Distribution 
of primary schools of cinemas 
Schools No. of communes Gasman No. of communes 
per commune per commune 
None None 143 
1-4 26 I 341 
5-9 155 2 126 
10-14 206 3 82 
15-19 146 4 39 
20-24 88 5 29 
25-29 78 6-9 37 
30-39 73 10 or more 12 
40 or more 37 





The people’s educational needs are adequately met in the vast majority 
of communes. If the number of cinemas is taken as a criterion of the provision 
for entertainment, it is seen that in one-fifth of the communes no such provision 
is made at all. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE FOR THE FEDERATED REPUBLICS 


The establishment of the communal system and of large and economically 
powerful communes is governed by many and varied factors, the impact 
of which differs according to the general characteristics of the communes in the 
different People’s Republics. In some of these republics, the political organiza- 
tions have worked towards accelerated integration and the formation of large 
communes, while in others the process has been more gradual. Consequently, 
the average size of communes differs widely from one republic to another, as 
shown in Table 5 (figures as at 1 January 1960). 











TABLE 5 
Average per commune 
‘ No. of J 5 tes 
aan es Cae : Area Population 
built-up areas (in sq-km) 

Yugoslavia 809 31 315.5 23 000 
Greater Serbia 240 25 368.2 31 500 
Serbia 155 27 360.6 31 000 
Vojvodina 57 8 382.0 31 000 
Kosovo-Metohija region 28 51 381.7 33 200 
Croatia 259 26 217.2 16 200 
Slovenia 83 72 277.2 19 200 
Bosnia-Hercegovina 126 48 405.9 26 500 
Macedonia 73 24 352.2 20 000 
Montenegro 28 46 493-3 17 700 





The network of politico-territorial units was largely reorganized in 1959, 
particularly in Serbia. In view of the special conditions in the People’s Repub- 
lic of Montenegro and the autonomous region of Kosovo-Metohija, districts 
and district people’s committees, which constituted an intermediate stage 
between local administrative bodies and those of the People’s Republics, were 
abolished. However, the districts and their people’s committees were maintained 
in the other federated republics (there are now 75 districts in all). This is 
indicative of the extent to which the establishment of communal self-govern- 
ment must depend on the conditions obtaining in the various regions of the 
country, while at the same time conforming with common general ideas and 
principles. 


THE COMMUNAL PEOPLE’S COMMITTEES AND THEIR ORGANS 


The organ of power in the commune is the communal people’s committee 
which consists of two sections—the communal council (political) and the 
council of producers (economic). The communal people’s committee is elected 
for a term of four years and each of the two sections consists of 40 to 50 mem- 
bers. The total number of councillors serving on the people’s committees 
throughout Yugoslavia is 68,933 (38,038 serving on communal! councils and 
30,895 on councils of producers). 

The representative character of local self-government is evident not only 
in the people’s committees. A very large number of citizens share in the conduct 
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of affairs through the system of sub-committees and councils attached to the 
people’s committees. The numbers serving on such sub-committees and coun- 
cils are as follows: 10,737 sub-committees of people’s committees with 42,135 
members; 8,247 councils attached to the people’s committees with 65,994 mem- 
bers; 2,370 standing sub-committees of the latter councils with 12,712 mem- 
bers; 12,039 local committees with 89,830 members. 

These bodies always include a number of councillors appointed by the com- 
munal people’s committees and responsible for co-ordinating the work of the 
councils and local committees. Quite apart from these councillors, 69,000 coun- 
cillors and 103,000 other citizens serve on the various organs of the communal 
people’s committees. In other words, over 170,000 persons are assisting in the 
operation of the basic organs of governrnent. 


OTHER ORGANS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


In Yugoslavia, independent management is not confined to local self-govern- 
ment. The principles of self-determination and self-management apply to all 
organizations doing work in the public interest, more particularly in the 
economic, public health, social security and education spheres, etc. We give 
here only the figures for those organs of self-government whose work brings 
them into direct touch with the local community. There are 11,631 workers’ 
councils with 220,656 members, 14,522 school committees with 128,996 mem- 
bers, 2,884 committees for health service institutions, with 19,772 members, 
1,252 committees for social service institutions, with 10,235 members and 
40,333 apartment-house committees with 140,385 members. 

The neighbourhood committees which recently began to spring up in urban 
districts and the local committees in rural built-up areas, are also organs of 
local self-government. These communities and committees are bringing the 
local population to the stage of adopting decisions and thus broadening the 
basis of self-government. 

In order to give a better idea of communal structure and _ social 
organizations, each working in its own way in the several communes, the 
membership figures for Yugoslavia’s political and social organizations are 
given below: 


Organization Members Organization Members 

League of Communists 830000 ‘Federation of War Disabled 312 000 

The Socialist Alliance of the Pensioners’ Association 439 000 
Working People 5395000 Association of Incapacitated 

Yugoslav Youth Movement __ 1 236 000 Workers 150 000 

Trade Union Federation 1963000 Yugoslav Red Cross 3 336 000 

Servicemen’s Federation 1 037 000 


Furthermore, in addition to the political and social organizations, there are 
professional, sports, educational and other associations and organizations, 
which also play a very active part in the life of local communities. 
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SOME TYPICAL COMMUNES 


We can hardly speak of a ‘typical’ Yugoslav commune, as it is difficult to 
define what is typical and because, at their present stage of development, the 
economic and social structure of the various communes is notable for its 
enormous variety. A large number of previously underdeveloped regions 
are now undergoing economic development; a variety of urban industrial 
centres adjoin others which are entirely rural; the structure of the under- 
developed regions is being modified under the impact of industrialization. 
Institutions differ from one commune to another, because of their dif- 
ferent economic basis. While the people’s committees, with their councils 
and sub-committees, are to be found everywhere, there are no workers’ 
councils or management committees except in areas with factories or 
hospitals. 

Rather than single out a ‘typical’ commune, we give in Table 6 figures for 
communes representing different types of social and economic development. 
Particulars of these communes are as follows: Kranj is a commune in Slovenia 
with a modern form of economy. It consists of several small centres linked by 
excellent communications and its industry is partly old and partly new (built 
up after the Liberation). Lukavac is a commune situated in a part of Bosnia- 
Hercegovina remarkable for its economic growth owing to post-war indus- 
trialization. Srbobran is a distinctly agricultural commune in the Vojvodina 
plain, where no industry has been developed either before or since the war. 
Bogumila is a mountain commune of 13 villages, the structure of which has 
remained completely unchanged (however, a marble quarry has just been 
opened there). 











TABLE 6 
Commune 
Kranj Lukavac Srbobran Bogumila 

Urban districts or built-up areas 120 37 3 13 
Households 11 999 6171 6 421 I 093 
Population (1953) 41 587 27 641 19 855 6 283 
Population growth between 1948 and 1953 2 406 6 417 227 535 
Urban districts or built-up areas in 

which population increased 73 31 — 13 
Urban districts or built-up areas in 

which population decreased 47 6 3 — 
Percentage of population increase II 87 — II 
Industrial enterprises 21 2 3 I 
Number of industrial employees (1958) 10 807 3414 236 37 
Increase in number of industrial employees 

between 1952 and 1958 4 780 2 195 5 37 
Socialized handicrafts 26 6 5 — 
Stores 158 30 40 12 
Hotels, restaurants and cafés 94 17 19 5 
Cinemas 8 3 3 2 
Theatres I — — _ 
Public libraries 30 2 3 I 
Primary schools 28 20 5 10 
Budgetary expenditure (in millions 

of dinars) 422 113 22 
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THE YUGOSLAV COMMUNE 


Naturally, to be able to assess the situation in the above communes and to 
gain an idea of the development of the communal system in Yugoslavia, far 
more data would be required. Admittedly a great number of statistics are 
available on the communes, if only because it is in their interest to use such 
statistics for the day-to-day management of their affairs. Here, however, we 
have merely cited some basic data in order to give a very general survey 
within the small compass of this study. 
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B. REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


THE TRAINING OF OFFICIALS 
OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANS 
OF THE PEOPLE’S COMMITTEES 


The regulations at present applying to officials in the People’s Federative 
Republic of Yugoslavia are laid down in the law on the public service 
promulgated on 1 January 1958 and in the supplementary rules relating to 
particular departments and districts. 

The object of this article is to outline the main features of the work of civil 
servants and to review all the educational institutions that exist in Yugoslavia 
for the training of officials of the administrative organs of the people’s commit- 
tees for the communes and circles. 

In 1945, immediately after the country’s liberation, the training of these 
officials presented an extremely difficult and complex problem which was 
bound up with the development of local self-government. For all practical 
purposes, the initiative rested with the leaders who had emerged in the course 
of the struggle for liberation, and while these people were firm supporters of 
the new State organization and the new social order, they had not the neces- 
sary professional training, nor indeed the requisite school education. (Accord- 
ing to the statistics of the time, over 50 per cent of the officials of the communal 
people’s committees had had a primary education only.) Through exceptional 
personal effort, inspired by their devotion to the revolutionary régime, however, 
they were able to supplement their professional training (by attending secon- 
dary evening schools, vocational courses, seminars, etc.) and in large measure 
to qualify themselves for discharging the tasks entrusted to them. 

But this was not enough. The traditional school curriculum was unsuitable 
for the training of staff required to carry out specific administrative duties in 
the people’s committees, and special administrative schools therefore had to 
be established to meet very clearly defined requirements. 

There are three main categories of civil servants in the people’s committees: 
Administrative officials responsible for discharging the administrative functions 

deriving from the powers of the State organs (attachés, heads of departments, 

senior heads of departments, counsellors, senior counsellors) ; 

Executive officials responsible for carrying out administrative business, for 
welfare and security questions and for measures to ensure the enforcement 
and observance of the law (auditors, accountants, tax officials, inspectors, 
collectors, customs supervisors, customs inspectors, customs officers, etc.) ; 
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TaBLE 1. District people’s committees: staff classifie§ccordi 


Federal Serbia Croatia 
Title and function = 











Class Class Class 
I II Ill IV I II III IV I II Ill I 
a 

Total 2110 705 6164 3342 764 253 2345 1076 686 245 1661 y jor 
Senior staff 
Secretary 70 2 2 —- 20— — — 25 I I | 8 
Head of secretariat 30 — 3 — 2a2a£s— 2 _ 5 — — # 
Head of department | 

(administrative organization) 194 58 99 4 47 36 25 — 72 2 38 «7 
Head of department (section 

of municipal organization) 40 5 —_ — 29 5 - — 110 — — I 
Head of an autonomous 

administrative body 525 X37 343 S237 «=645 86 r 38 58 101 16 
Judge dealing with minor offences 60 17 43 5 9 4 19 I 20 4 8 10 
Other staff 1591 486 5674 332% 591 183 2213 1074 516 16% 1513 § L 
1. Class I = faculty or higher educational establishment; Class II = higher school; Class III = secondary school (general se¢ o 


or vocational school); Class IV = eight-year primary school. 
z i = 





TABLE 2. Communal people’s committees: staff with iccordii 











Federal Serbia Croatia } ; 
. : ~ -_—_—— 
Title and function Class Class Class 
I II III IV I II II IV I II Ill 1vgl II 
| ae 
Total 2483 1372 16602 20183 1116 596 6413 8687 669 344 4179 4 5 5 130 
Senior staff 
Secretary 230 223 324 28 74 998 61 5 75 36 132 kg 31 
Head of department 358 293 793 57 792: 243 280 27. 83 60 211 Ms 6 8 
Head of branch 24 23 375 196 3 3 93 62 12 13 114 7 
Head of local village office 3 2r 564 2830 r x 44 IF 12932 I 
Judge dealing with minor 
offences 97 gI 416 134 $7. 30 159 68 39 24 72 22 2 
Other staff 1771 721 14130 16938 829 303 5576 6768 460 211 3421 37Mo1 65 
1. Class I = faculty or higher educational establishment; Class II = higher school; Class III = secondary school (general second 


or vocational school); Class IV = eight-year primary school. 
—— 





Clerical officials responsible for administrative correspondence, technical } © 


office work, the keeping of records, stocks, etc. (deputy-heads of offices, ki 
assistants, heads of offices, administrative assistants). fi 
The institutions at which they are at present trained are listed below. 
L 
For administrative officials tr 
An Administrative Staff College (founded in 1956) at Zagreb. This provides cc 
training for highly qualified administrative officials, giving them the theo- 
retical and practical knowledge necessary for the exercise of their profession. tk 
This college caters mainly for officials of the people’s committees and the 
economic and political organizations. The course lasts three years. st 
Administrative colleges (established in 1956) at Belgrade, Nis, Novi Sad, Pris- 
tina, Zagreb, Ljubljana, Sarajevo and Skoplje. Their purpose is to provide F 
initial training for new officials for the administrative organs of the people’s 
committees, and to help those already serving, or the members of the higher tv 
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’ classifiegccording to standard of professional training, 1960! 
cal Slovenia Bosnia-Hercegovina Macedonia 
ass Class Class Class 
m I Hl IV I II Il IV I II ll IV 
a 
1661 for 77 720 518 239 74 931 602 120 56 507 271 
I 8 _ _— _ II _ I _ 6 x =< — 
= f: — — i — == — — 2 _ I a 
38 «7 6 8 —_ 32 12 16 _- 16 3 12 2 
i Seecereenr emer were ee 
101 16 16 39 _ 21 10 96 oo 13 8 21 —_ 
8 10 = 6 a 8 3 8 2 3 6 2 2 
¥ 513 8 i. 55 667 518 167 49 810 600 80 38 471 268 
eral seconda 
ae 
T classifigccording to standard of professional training, 1960! 
atia % Slovenia Bosnia-Hercegovina Macedonia Montenegro 
ass 4 Class Class Class Class 
it om ou im iv I Wm ut iv I W WW Iv i 8 im 
Lie: Re 
-179 4295 130 1087 2094 18x 137 2423 2 887 105 99 1183 1899 127. 66 517 381 
2 bg «63 23 I 28 30 67 4 II 24 32 3 13 4 9 — 
I A 626 103 6 28 836 130 4 a x3 56 9 19 13 13 I 
I4 7 3 56 7 I I 67 28 I I 34 29 _ 2 II 2 
129 3 I 79 211 _- — 68 305 _-_ — 18 183 _ I 26 42 
72 12 2 30 — i 9 96 18 2 15 50 10 — st! 9 2 
3421 37mor 465 1696 1 869 117 61 1995 2528 79 46 993 1 665 95 35 449 334 
eral secondq 
nd — 
ical organs of public administration, to extend their theoretical and practica 
ices, knowledge, improve the quality of their work and increase their output. 
The course lasts two years. 
Colleges for social welfare workers (founded between 1953 and 1960) at Zagreb, 
Ljubljana, Sarajevo, Belgrade and Skoplje. These are specialized adminis- 
trative schools for the training of staff to deal with social security in the people’s 
ides committees. The period of training is two years. 
1€0- A college for municipal affairs, at Belgrade, trains civil servants specializing in 
ion. this field. 
the Statistical schools at Belgrade and Zagreb. These train specialist staff for the 
statistical service. The course covers two years. 
ris- 
vide For executive officials 
dle’s A secondary school of finance (founded in 1958) at Belgrade. This provides a 
sher two-year course for the training of tax-collectors and accountants. 
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For clerical officials 

Secondary schools of administration (established from 1960 onwards) at Rijeka, 
Varazdin, Osijek, Split and Slavonski Brod. Similar schools are to be set up 
in all the People’s Republics. These schools are open to students under 18 years 
of age who have completed their primary education. They are for the training 
of staff to carry out the administrative work of the people’s committees. 


Civil Servants are recruited for training not only from the specialized schools, 
listed above, but also from among graduates of universities, higher schools or 
general secondary schools. These include: the faculties (of law, economics, 
agriculture, medicine, engineering, etc.) of the universities of Belgrade, Zagreb 
Ljubljana, Sarajevo, Skoplje, Novi Sad; higher schools (between university 
and secondary school level, including higher teacher-training schools, higher 
commercial schools, higher technical schools, etc.); vocational secondary 
schools (commercial, technical, medical, etc.); general secondary schools. 

In these schools and in some of the faculties (law, for example) emphasis is 
given to teaching about problems of public administration. 

In addition to these institutions, there are specialized correspondence 
schools and training and refresher courses and seminars. Mention should be 
made, in this connexion, of the Senior Administrative Course and the Institute 
of Public Administration at Belgrade. Since 1959, this institute has organized 
a series of refresher courses on organization and working methods for officials 
already in service. 
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THE PERMANENT CONFERENCE 
OF YUGOSLAV CITIES 


This Permanent Conference is a voluntary, consultative organization through 
which Yugoslav cities are able to collaborate with one another and pool their 
experience. It was founded in April 1953 on the proposal of an organizing 
committee and in accordance with a decision taken by the representatives 
of 21 cities. Today, it has 204 members, and so includes nearly all the urban 
centres of the country. 

The establishment of this conference was evidence of the increasing need, 
arising from the growing importance of the communes and the extension of 
their responsibilities, for a joint effort to find solutions which they could all 
apply. 

The Permanent Conference quickly decided to take a series of measures 
aimed at defining the position of the communes, improving the bodies respon- 
sible for their self-administration and ensuring their active participation in the 
discussion of draft laws and regulations. 

The conference maintains liaison with local offices of national and inter- 
national organizations and with certain cities and foreign institutions. In 
order to make as thorough a study as possible of the problems with which it 
deals and to enlist the help of all quarters likely to further its work, it col- 
laborates closely with several social organizations, chambers of commerce, 
agricultural bodies, professional associations, scientific institutions, etc., and 
also with individuals. 

Membership. Every commune which has a city or an urban area as its centre 
may become a member of the Permanent Conference, but districts (arrondisse- 
ments) are excluded unless they are large cities divided into communes and 
having district status (they are represented in the conference by the body 
which represents the city as a whole, i.e. the people’s assembly of the district, 
or the municipal council). 

Internal organization. The supreme organ of the Permanent Conference is 
the Assembly. It is composed of delegates of members of the Permanent 
Conference (each member may send several delegates to the Assembly but 
is entitled to only one vote). The Assembly, which according to its regulations 
meets once a year, determines the statutes of the Permanent Conference of 
Cities, adopts its budget, approves its financial report, appoints the members 
of the various organs of the conference and discusses its annual activities. 

The Presidency discharges the current business of the Permanent Conference 
in the intervals between sessions of the Assembly. It consists of a president, a 
vice-president and several members (a total of 17 persons at the present time), 
and the secretary-general, serving ex officio. The membership is renewed 
annually, and every effort is made to ensure a balanced representation of 
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cities in different parts of the country—of large and small cities, those which 
are well developed and those which are less so, different types of city, etc. 

Under the regulations, only the president of a people’s assembly can repre- 
sent his city in the Presidency. 

A Supervisory Committee of three members checks on all the activities of the 
Permanent Conference and keeps the Assembly informed. 

For the investigation of particular questions, committees are set up as working 
bodies of the Permanent Conference. The Presidency establishes and dissolves 
them and appoints and replaces their members. These members are chosen 
from among town councillors, members of the technical staff of people’s 
assemblies and representatives of appropriate professional associations. 
Composed of individuals familiar with special questions, the committees 
discuss these at the invitation of the Presidency or else decide themselves to 
examine current problems of concern to the conference. 

At present, there are ten committees dealing respectively with the following 
matters: general economic questions and finance; trade, hotel-keeping and 
tourism; communal public services and other commune activities; town 
planning; social questions and public health; education and culture; organi- 
zation and methods of work of the organs of people’s committees; foreign 
relations; and the editing of the periodical, The Commune. A working com- 
mittee or administrative council comprising a chairman, a vice-chairman, 
a secretary-general and the chairmen of the other committees balances and 
co-ordinates the work of the organs of the Permanent Conference. 

Each committee has some fifteen members, except for the committee on 
foreign relations which is composed of the representatives of all cities in contact 
with towns and local authorities in other countries. 

The Secretariat of the Permanent Conference carries out the professional, 
administrative and technical work involved in discharging the duties of the 
Permanent Conference. From the outset, the conference has been concerned 
with the fundamental problems inherent in the operation of the commune 
system and the development of the practical amenities of cities, and it has 
included these questions on the agenda of its assemblies, councils and other 
meetings. 

At the first constituent assembly, there was discussion of the principles 
on which the drafting of statutes of people’s assemblies should be based, and 
certain aspects of the housing problem were considered. Subsequent assemblies 
have studied the following questions: food supplies for large cities and industrial 
centres; the organization of health services and social welfare problems; the 
earliest projects connected with the introduction of the new commune system ; 
and the administrative organization and operation of people’s assemblies. 
The first Yugoslav general council on housing problems was held during the 
1956 assembly. It was attended, not only by representatives of cities, but also 
by representatives of many organizations dealing with this question (Chamber 
of Building Engineers, Chamber of Industry, Federation of Architects’ Asso- 
ciations, Federation of Town Planning Experts, Federation of Craft Organi- 
zations, Federation of Women’s Associations, etc.). During the 1958 assembly, 
similar consultations were held on the problems of domestic trade; then, in 
1959, the assembly took up the principles of the credit system in the communes 
and, in 1960, commune activities in the cities. 

Outside the assemblies, individual consultations, based on reports, are held 
on the situation in certain cities or, after thorough inquiry and exchanges of 
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THE YUGOSLAV COMMUNE 


views, on certain important problems raised by urban centres. Among the 
problems considered during such consultations are apartment house adminis- 
tration, urban public transport services, the financing of institutions respon- 
sible for social welfare or public health, the social administration of schools 
and the place of the communes in large cities. 

The monthly journal of the Permanent Conference, The Commune, is also a 
convenient medium for the exchange of experience and information derived 
from the communes’ practical activities. In addition to this journal, the Per- 
manent Conference issues several publications, as well as a bulletin informing 
its members of the activities of its organs; it also distributes interesting infor- 
mation and documentation from Yugoslav or foreign sources. 

A special information service of the Permanent Conference collects docu- 
mentation from cities, organizes exchanges of local regulations, and replies to 
questions from members of the Permenent Conference. 

Special mention should be made of training courses held for specialized 
employees of the people’s assemblies which enable them to become familiar 
with modern concepts and the results obtained in their own particular fields. 
In 1960, twosuch training courses were held: one for specialists in town planning 
and the other for officials engaged in economic planning. The conference 
collaborates actively with the International Union of Local Authorities, of 
which it has been a member since its foundation. It also has frequent and 
friendly contacts with national organizations of cities in Great Britain, Austria, 
Poland, Greece, the Scandinavian countries and a few African and Asian 
countries (visits of delegations, exchanges of periodicals or of material of 
professional interest, etc.). 

The Permanent Conference of Cities has always been faithful to the funda- 
mental principles preclaimed at its foundation: the cities are entirely free 
to join it or not; its activities are purely voluntary and its decisions are not 
binding on its members. The findings of the assemblies of the Permanent 
Conference owe their prestige to the conscientious manner in which the 
questions studied have been prepared, the thorough analysis made of condi- 
tions in specific fields and the fact that many local officials undertake to carry 
out the decisions reached. The working methods of the conference can be 
summarized as follows: collaboration, consultation, exchange of experience 
and opinions, and mutual assistance. 








EXTRACTS FROM THE STATUTES 
OF THE GOMMUNE OF KRANJ 


Article 1. The commune of Kranj is a political and territorial organization administered 
by the workers under a system of self-government and a social and economic community 
which includes all the inhabitants of the district. It forms part of the district of Kranj. 


Article 2. The territory of the commune of Kranj comprises: 
1. The town of Kranj 
Cadastral units (opstina) Built-up areas 


Article 3. The workers of the commune shall exercise their rights and carry out their 
obligations either through the people’s committee of the commune, the local committees 
and other organs of communal self-government; or directly by taking part in the election 
of the representative body of the commune or the removal of its members, by attending 
voters’ meetings and by referendum. 

The communal self-government authorities exercise the rights of the commune 
through the organs of self-government that function in the economic organizations and 
social institutions or through other organs of social administration. 


Article 4. In the administration of social affairs the commune shall exercise all those 
rights and carry out all those obligations for which the organs of self-government of the 
workers in the economic organizations and social institutions are not responsible, with 
the exception of the rights and obligations that are reserved by the Constitution or by 
law to the district, to the People’s Republic or to the Federative People’s Republic. 


Article 5. Self-government by the workers in the commune shall be guaranteed by the 
Constitution. It shall be carried on in conformity with the law and in accordance with 
the general principles of the social order established by the socialist democracy of the 
People’s Federative Republic of Yugoslavia. 


Article 6. In matters affecting more than one commune in the district the workers of the 
commune shall exercise their right of self-government through representatives on the 
people’s committee of the district or by other methods of self-government. 

The rights and obligations of the organs of self-government of the district with respect 
to the organs of self-government of the commune shall be determined by law. 


Article 7. The people’s committee of the commune shall be the fundamental organ of 
authority of the workers. 

The people’s committee shall be the supreme organ of authority in the commune 
of Kranj and shall function within the limits of its rights and obligations. 

All the organs of State administration in the commune shall be subordinate to the 
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people’s committee of the commune except where otherwise provided by the law with 
respect to the administrative organs which are concerned with matters falling within 
the competence of the district, the People’s Republic or the Federative People’s 
Republic. 


Article 8. The commune shall have the following rights and obligations: 

It shall reconcile the individual interests of citizens with social interests in general; 

It shall ensure the conditions necessary for the development of the productive forces 
and the continued improvement of the economic and cultural conditions of the 
commune; 

It shall direct the economic development as a whole and apportion that part of the 
national revenue which is produced in the commune so as to satisfy its economic, 
cultural and social needs; 

It shall adapt the aims and activities of the economic organizations to the general 
social requirements and stimulate the development of the economic organizations 
and the productivity of labour; 

It shall administer the social property assigned for public use, in particular social 
property entrusted to the commune; and protect social and personal property; 

It shall have the full right of disposal over the resources of the commune; define the 
obligations of the economic organizations with respect to the commune and establish 
the communal rates; 

It shall of its own initiative organize matters of direct interest to the commune; 

It shall apply the laws and all other provisions provided that the right to do so has 
not been expressly entrusted to other bodies, institutions or organizations; 

It shall determine the structure and functions of communal institutions and organs; 

It shall organize communal services, promote the development of the residential 
communities and help them to solve their communal and social problems; 

It shall take the necessary steps to maintain and raise the level of public health; 

It shall make due provision for compulsory public education and vocational training 
and ensure the conditions necessary for cultural development; 

It shall ensure that the social security measures are duly carried out; 

It shall safeguard the personal and political rights of the citizens and guarantee the 
legality of administrative acts; 

It shall exercise supervision over the legality of the acts of autonomous institutions 
and organizations; 

It shall protect public order and peace in the commune; 

It shall discuss questions falling within the competence of the district, the People’s 
Republic or the Federative People’s Republic, or of the autonomous organizations; 
make proposals for the solution of such questions and take part therein, in accordance 
with the law. 

The rights of the commune of Kranj shall be exercised and its obligations shall be 
assumed by the people’s committee of the commune itself and by its organs and insti- 
tutions and by the autonomous institutions and organizations in accordance with the 
rules of competence laid down by the law, by this statute or by other provisions. 


Article 9. The commune shall have at its disposal the resources specified by the law. 


Article 10. In the exercise of its rights and obligations the commune shall act as follows 
through the people’s committee and other organs of communal self-government: 
1. It shall adopt its own economic plan and budget in complete independence. 

2. It shall promulgate in complete independence such provisions as are in accordance 
with the powers conferred on it by law and impose administrative penalties as pres- 
cribed by law, in cases of failure to observe the said provisions. 

3. It shall establish economic undertakings and communal institutions of a cultural, 
educational, and social character, and for the improvement of public health. 

4. It shall apply directly the laws and other statutory provisions and shall for that 
purpose conduct all necessary penal and administrative proceedings, make decisions 
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as a court of first instance and perform all administrative acts, provided that direct 
action in such matters is not within the competence of other organs. 

5. It shall quash and declare null and void all unlawful acts performed by economic 
or other organizations and by institutions placed under its supervision in according 
to law. 

6. It shall take all necessary steps for the management of affairs within its competence 
and promulgate such administrative, economic or other measures as may be requisite 
for that purpose. 

7. It shall provide the resources necessary for the operation of the public services 
in the commune. 

8. It shall ensure the functioning of the communal services, appoint the necessary 
skilled staff for that purpose, supervise their training and protect their rights. 

g. It shall make recommendations to the economic organizations and self-governing 
institutions with respect to their activities. 

10. It shall appeal to the competent authority to protect its right of self-government 
on every occasion when one of its rights as specified by law is prejudicially affected 
by any regulation or other act of a higher State organ. 


Article 11. In the performance of its rights and obligations the Commune of Kranj 
shall not exceed the provisions of the law with respect to the citizens, economic and 
other organizations and social institutions. 


Article 12. The commune shall exercise its rights and carry out its obligations by virtue 
and within the limits of the law, its own regulations and those of the superior organs of 
the State. 


Article 13. Relations between the People’s Committee of the commune and the other 
organs of communal self-government in all matters of common interest shall be deter- 
mined by the law and by the present statute. 


Article 14. Local committees shall be constituted in the territory of the commune to 
ensure that citizens play as large a part as possible in communal self-government 
and in the management of affairs that directly affect the local population. 


Article 15. The People’s Committee of the commune and the local committees shall for 
the purpose of exercising their rights derive their authority from the meetings of the 
voters to whose decisions they shall give effect as required by law. 


Article 16. The People’s Committee of the commune shall make provision for the regular 
and lawful exercise of the referendum. 


Article 17. The People’s Committee of the commune shall assist the organs of the State 
in the exercise of their judicial duties. 


Article 18. The commune of Kranj shall be a body corporate. 


{Articles 19 to 126 follow.] 
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ORGANIGRAMME OF THE COMMUNE OF KRANJ 
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Commission on mandates and immu- 
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Councils on family welfare 
Councils on teaching 

Councils on education and culture 
Councils on physical education 
Councils on housing 

Councils on communal affairs and 
building 

Councils on town planning 
General Management Council 
Organs for administration and munic- 
ipal affairs 

Secretary of the People’s Committee 
Department of finance 

Department of economic affairs 
Department of public services 
Department of building and com- 
munal affairs 


. Department of administration and 


municipal affairs 


. Department of national defence 
. Judge dealing with minor offences 
. Local offices 
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I. GURRENT STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH CENTRES 


STUDYING THE COMMUNE SYSTEM 
IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Raposin Rajovié 


Yugoslavia has a considerable number of institutions and organizations which 
' carry on studies and research on the commune system and communal se-f- 
management. They include—to mention only a few of the scientific institutions 
which deal with this subject—the Institute of Social Science, in Belgrade; 
the Federal Institute for Public Administration in Serbia, in Belgrade; the 
Institute of Political Science of the Law Faculty of Belgrade University; the 
Institute of Social Management, in Zagreb; the Institute for Workers’ Self- 
management, in Ljubljana; the Institute of Public Administration, in Ljubl- 
jana; the Institute of Sociology, in Ljubljana; and the Institute of Public 
Administration, in Novi Sad. The seven Law Faculties (Belgrade, Zagreb, 
Ljubljana, Sarajevo, Skoplje, Novi Sad and Ni8) also do research work on 
questions relating to the communes, as do the Economic Institutes, the Facul- 
ties of Advanced Commercial Studies, etc. 

Apart from the scientific research institutions, the Federal Executive 
Council and the Councils of the Federated Republics and their administrative 
bodies (i.e. the competent committees of the Federal Parliament and the par- 
liaments of each republic) likewise make studies of the commune system. 
Problems relating to communal self-administration are also handled by certain 
organizations and associations of a social or political character—Socialist 
Alliance of the Working People, Federation of Trade Unions, Permanent 
Conference of Municipalities—which have set up special committees, research 
centres, and study groups for that purpose. 

Among the noteworthy studies devoted to the commune system are those 
by Edward Kardelj, Jovan Djordjevié and Leon Gorskovié. 

As space does not permit of an exhautive examination of the subject, a 
few particularly important pieces of research will be singled out for attention. 


II 


The Legal and Political Sciences Department of the Belgrade Institute of 
Social Sciences has drawn up a research project dealing with the commune 
as a political and territorial unit for self-management and with the district 
considered as a political and territorial organization for self-management of 
associated communes. The research work thus covers the study of the people’s 
council, its executive and administrative organs and institutions; the organs 
and institutions of the communes, the forms of direct democracy (assemblies 
of electors, local referendums, etc.), the functioning, competence and reciprocal 
relations of the people’s committees (especially their producers’ assemblies), 
the councils of the people’s committees, the administrative bodies, social and 
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political organizations, etc. It was decided that the project would take account 

not only of the legal aspect but also of the political and sociological aspects. 

The aim is to study the political machinery of management in the commune 
and district on the basis of: (a) the theory and basic principles of the structure 
of the commune; (b) the legislation concerning the commune and the latter’s 
juridical status and function within the political and social systems; (c) the 
results of the system in operational practice. 

Particular attention, in fact, is devoted to the actual operation of the system 
as a means of elucidating how communal self-management works. 

The arrangements are that this research project will be carried out jointly 
with other institutes and other sections of the Institute of Social Sciences 
(Sociology and Economics Departments). 

The methods used will depend on how the research work proceeds: sample 
surveys and interviews, direct observation, examination of documentary 
sources, including those belonging to the communes themselves, ‘case studies’, 
etc.; existing research material, legal texts, statistical data, etc., will also be 
drawn upon. The project is thus extremely comprehensive, covering the 
following aspects of the question of communal self-management: 

Influence of historical and social factors. 

Geographical factors. 

Study of the economic and social structure of the commune. 

Study of the juridical status of the commune and district. 

Study of the hierarchical structure of the commune and district. 

People’s assemblies (structure, organization, composition, functioning and 
regulatory activities). 

Forms of direct participation by citizens in the management of communal and 
district affairs (electors’ meetings, local referendums, local committees, 
housing committees, etc.). 

Social and political organization of the commune. 

Relations between the people’s assembly and the economic organizations 
(undertakings, co-operatives etc.). 

The commune and the economy. 

The commune and the organization of public services. 

The material means of ensuring communal self-management. 

The staffing of communal self-management bodies. 

Checks on the legality of the operations of the local communities and on the 
operation themselves. 

Since this programme is too vast to be disposed of all at once, two limited 

subjects were selected for treatment during 1959 and 1960: (a) the legal provi- 

sions governing the people’s assemblies, and (b) the councils of the people’s 
assemblies. 


III 


As regards the first subject, it was accepted, as the underlying principle, that 
the legal provisions governing people’s assemblies and their organs are the 
legal expression of communal self-management and the means whereby the 
latter is carried into effect. Their object is to facilitate certain changes in social 
relations and promote the establishment of new social relations within the 
communes. 

In drawing up the research programme, particular account was taken of 
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the fact that the legal acts of the people’s assemblies are an integral part of 
the Yugoslav juridical system, that they usually constitute an extension or 
implementation of Federal and Republic laws or other provisions made by 
higher organs, and that these provisions include elements affecting the direct 
interests of a given commune and the specific conditions obtaining within its 
territory. 

The aim of the study is to define the form and nature of the legal provisions 
governing people’s assemblies, and the legal and political means for developing 
and consolidating social relations within the system of communal self-man- 
agement, with particular stress on direct and indirect participation by citizens 
in the formulation of these provisions. Particular attention centred on the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. The nature and extent of the authority of the people’s assemblies in con- 

nexion with the promulgation of regulatory legislation. 

. The process of promulgation of legislation by the people’s assemblies and 

their subsidiary organs. 

3. Characteristics of relations between the organs of communal self-manage- 
ment and the organs of the larger political and territorial units in the juridical 
field. 

4. Definition, nature and effects of juridical acts by people’s assemblies at the 
communal and district level. 

Research work has gone ahead in these two directions. Study Group I has 

dealt with the legislation, competence and authority of the people’s assemblies 

in respect of the promulgation of legal provisions, and by the middle of 1961 

it will have completed a study entitled ‘Competence and authority of people’s 

assemblies in the promulgation of legislation’. 

Study Group II has been conducting comparative research on ‘The legis- 
lative procedure of the people’s assemblies’, making use of the following 
methods: 

1. Examination and analysis of documentary material from 15 communes. 

2. Sample surveys and interviews with citizens, municipal councillors, staff 
employed by people’s assemblies, presidents and vice-presidents of people’s 
assemblies, and leaders of social and political organizations. The questions 
relate to local regulations in general, and then to ten selected regulations 
promulgated during the past two years by the people’s assembly concerned. 

3. Examination and assessment of documents (reports, etc.) dealing with the 
ten regulations in question as a check on the data obtained though the 
sample surveys and investigations. 

4. Additional research based on direct observation of the legislative procedure 
in three communes (one developed, one underdeveloped and one at a 
half-way level of development). 

At the time of writing, the report on this subject was in its final stages and it 

was hoped to complete it by the end of February 1961. 

The Ljubljana Institute for Workers’ Self-management is also studying 
problems relating to the work of the people’s assemblies in promulgating 
regulations. 


no 


IV 


The councils of the people’s assemblies are important organs in the sys- 
tem of Yugoslav communal self-management and their functions are both 
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executive and administrative. They include the enforcement of the law and of 
the regulations and other measures adopted by the organs of the political and 
territorial units, as well as the enforcement of regulations and measures adopted 
by the particular people’s assembly within a given sphere of activity. 

The councils also represent a form of partial socialization of the executive 
functions of the people’s assembly as regards both its composition and the 
relations and working methods which it establishes for the application of 
measures of all kinds and the contacts it establishes with citizens, political and 
social bodies and organs of social self-management. 

This characteristic of the councils has also been a decisive factor in respect 
of the aims and objectives of the research; in other words, the study of the 
councils is mainly focused on an examination of the social situation giving rise 
to a political and juridical theory and to concrete legislation. The next step is to 
define the given situations and the main features characteristic of the formation, 
composition, functioning and nature of the work of the councils, covering the 
relations between the councils and other organs whether within or outside the 
people’s assemblies. 

Once the scope of the bibliography on the regulations governing the councils 
had been defined, and also the documentary sources in the communes, the 
established research procedure was carried into effect in accordance with a 
detailed plan drawn up in advance. 

Thus close attention was paid to the composition and functioning of the 
councils, in particular by making a study of the reports of meetings and other 
working documents; an analysis of agendas, rules of procedure and proposed 
rules; a study of memoranda, reports and other documents discussed by the 
council and of council decisions, reports of electors’ assemblies, etc. Council 
members and the president and secretary of the people’s assemblies were then 
interviewed. 

In addition to this research procedure, the study group used the method of 
direct observation in three communes, with particular attention to the conve- 
ning of council meetings, the preparation and running of meetings, the adop- 
tion of decisions at meetings, the influence of electors’ assemblies on the general 
public, and the influence of other institutions and organizations on the coun- 
cils’ work and procedure. 

This research work was scheduled to be concluded by the beginning of 1961. 


Vv 


An agreement was reached by the Belgrade Institute of Social Sciences and the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in Paris to carry out an empirical study of 
the Smederevo commune within the framework of a Franco-Yugoslav seminar 
organized jointly by them. In consequence, the Paris Institut de Sociologie 
Coopérative (under the direction of Professors Desroches and Meister) and 
the Sociological Department of the Belgrade Institute undertook a sociological 
survey of the commune in 1960, as part of the general research programme, with 
a view to establishing the essential theoretical hypotheses and methodological 
procedure which could be used as a basis for more extensive and comprehen- 








In addition to the research work on councils carried out by the Institute of Social Sciences, two important 
monographs were published in 1960: A. Hristov’s The Councils of the People’s Assemblies (published by the 
Federal Institute of Public Administration), and M. Kovacevic’s Study of the Councils of the People’s Assemblies 
(published by Modern Administration). 
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sive research. The study was to cover: (a) self-government in industry, trans- 

port, agriculture and other branches of the economy; (b) social management 

in public services (education, social policy, community housing, etc.); (c) the 
system of local self-management (people’s assembly, councils, etc.) ; (d) social 
and political organizations and their activities. 

This type of research has many purposes. First of all, it has to provide a 
sociographical description and classification of the above-mentioned forms of 
social life so as to define the types of organizations, their place, role and signi- 
ficance in the system, and the lines on which communal self-management 
actually operates. Next, it has to define and check the methods and techniques 
used in research and assess the way in which they are used. Finally, it has to 
collect the necessary methodological experience and create the methodological 
instrument needed in order to continue research into the commune and com- 
munal self-management in Yugoslavia. 

The Sociological Department used the following research procedure in 
making this comprehensive empirical survey: 

1. Interviews with 312 respondents (out of a total of 1,000 belonging to the 
Fagram undertaking) on the subject of workers’ self-management and 
relations between the undertaking and the commune. 

2. Investigation, by means of a written questionnaire addressed to 425 officials 
of political organizations, concerning the decentralization of authority. 

3. Oral interviews with all the leading ‘activists’ belonging to authoritative 
bodies, organs of workers’ self-management, and political, social, cultural 
and sports organizations. 

Once this stage of research was over, a start was made in analysing data 

obtained, and the statistics are now being compiled. However, supplementary 

research still has to be done as regards the historical study of the commune 
and its institutions, its economic and social development, and the study and 
analysis of existing documents and other objective data concerning social life 
and the forms of workers’ self-management within the territory of the commune. 

In addition, further interviews are needed with some of the leaders and other 

personalities. 

It was planned to finish the whole of this research work and the positive analy- 

sis of the data towards the end of 1961. 


VI 


As stated, the Zabreb Institute for Social Management is also doing major 
research work in the field of communal organization. 

Proceeding from the principle that Yugoslavia’s social system is based on 
the communes, the institute has made a study of the mechanism of communal 
management and of organized social activities within the commune in general. 
After long discussion, the following items were singled out for study: 

1. Significant phenomena of organized social activity within the territory 
of a commune; operational procedure. 

. Functions common to the inhabitants of the territory of the commune. 

. Prospects and possibilities for the future development of the commune 
within the framework of the Yugoslav community. 

The research programme is accordingly divided into three main sections: 

1. The economic basis of the commune system, and the relations between 
the economic organizations and the commune. 
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2. The machinery of authority and public services in the commune. 

3. Social organization in the commune. 

As can be seen, this programme is a vast one covering a whole series of key 
questions affecting different spheres of the political and social life of the com- 
mune. For the moment, its application is mainly confined to a single commune 
—that of Varazdin. The institute’s idea is to conduct research in a limited 
field so as to acquire the appropriate experience, verify methodological 
processes and collect the basic documentation, and then on that general basis 
to develop its future programme. 


Vil 


In addition to the research work relating to the VaraZdin commune, a study 
group set up by the institute made an analysis during 1958 and 1959 of the 
organization and activities of producers’ assemblies within people’s assemblies 
in the communes of the People’s Republic of Croatia. 

This group based its work on the thesis that the producers’ assembly in the 
commune, at the present stage of the development of socialist society in 
Yugoslavia, is an instrument of democratic liaison and social co-ordination 
of the economic organizations and a means of extending workers’ management 


on a territorial basis offering wider possibilities of co-ordinating the interests of 


workers’ groups and private individuals, on the one hand, and the social 
community in the broader sense of the word, on the other. 

It was therefore proposed to study how far the producers’ assemblies in 
question conformed to those conceptions so far as their structure and operation 
were concerned, the reply to that question to be found from an analysis of: 
(a) the influence exercised by producers’ assemblies in solving economic 
questions in their respective communes; (b) the relations established between 
producers’ assemblies and the electors; (c) the working methods adopted by 
producers’ assemblies within people’s assemblies. 

Preliminary research was carried out in five communes, and an initial 
account of it appears in a work entitled Producers’ Assemblies in certain People’s 
Assemblies. 

Research was pursued on the basis of data obtained in 40 other communes, 
the following sources being used: (a) publications and data of the Croatian 
Statistical Institute; (b) reports of meetings of the people’s assemblies of the 
communes concerned; (c) interviews with presidents of the people’s assemblies 
and with two municipal councillors and two assembly officials (1,500 electors 
were also interviewed during the investigation); (d) reports by the people’s 
assemblies on special problems. 

The research results were published in the institute’s Proceedings (vol. II, 
1959) under the title of ‘The Producers’ Assembly within the System of Social 
and Political Organization of the Yugoslav Federal People’s Republic’. They 
include a quantitative analysis of the statistical data and documentation 
concerning the work of the producers’ assemblies, and the conclusions emerging 
from it.? 





. Zbornikradova, vol. 1, 1959, published by the Institute for Social Management. 

. In addition to this research work done by the Zagreb Institute, the Workers’ Self-management Centre of the 
Serbian Republic Assembly of Serbian Trade Unions in Belgrade, in concert with the supreme Assembly of 
the Socialists Alliance of the Working People, carried out investigations concerning producers’ assemblies in 
the communes. A report on the subject appeared in 1960 under the title of ‘Producers’ Councils of the Commune 
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Nor is it only the institutes which are conducting research into the commune 
system: a large number of State organs and social organizations are also 
carrying out research and analysis in this field (what is known as operative 
research, to meet the needs of social and political work). 

We shall confine ourselves to mentioning the report drawn up by the People’s 
Federal Executive Council on problems connected with the evolution of commu- 
nal organization and the directive given to the People’s Federal Assembly this 
year. The former is the result of fairly lengthy research work on these problems, 
and represents an important contribution to research in the field of communal 
organization. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH INSTITUTES 
IN THE PEOPLE’S FEDERATIVE REPUBLIC 
OF YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia has some seventy organizations, institutes, university seminars and 
other establishments working either as university departments or as indepen- 
dent institutions, which specialize in the field of social science.! The existence 
of such a large number of research institutions—excessive in the circumstances 
prevailing in Yugoslavia—may be attributed to a variety of reasons: the rapid 
and eventful course of development followed by the Yugoslav socialist com- 
munity after the war, and the specific character of that development; the need 
to bring social science out of the somewhat backward condition in which it 
had existed in Yugoslavia before the war; staff and technical methods taken 
over from the past, and therefore insufficient and inadequate to meet the new 
requirements. These factors, among others, account for the extensive develop- 
ment of social science research institutions in Yugoslavia. 

This article will be confined to a study of the structure, activities and working 
methods of one group of these research institutions. It will deal only with the 
Institute of Social Science, the Institute of International Politics and Economics, 
the Institute for the Study of the Workers’ Movement and the Institute of 
Economics of the People’s Republic of Serbia, all of which are in Belgrade; the 
Institute of Economics of the People’s Republic of Croatia and the Institute of 
Social Management, both of which are at Zagreb; and the Institute of Socio- 
logy at Ljubljana. These were selected firstly because they appear to be the 
most notable and characteristic institutions in Yugoslavia, secondly because 
they cover the most important branches of social science and those which are 


—some problems arising from everyday practice’. The Institute for Public Administration in Novi Sad is 
also carrying out research into producers’ assemblies by using the same method as the Zagreb Institute for 
Social Management and the Belgrade Centre for Workers’ Self-management. 

This number includes 13 economic institutions, 13 legal institutions, 3 sociological, 20 historical, ro linguistic 
and philosophical and 3 political institutions, 1 institute of psychology and ro miscellaneous establishments. 
Among these are the economic, legal, sociological and historical sections of the Institute of Social Science at 
Belgrade, and the institutes and other scientific establishments which form part of the Yugoslav universities, 
and whose function is primarily educational. 
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of the greatest interest at the present day (politics and law, sociology, economics, 
philosophy and history), and finally because they occupy a special position and 
play a special part in the development of the country. The problems of organiz- 
ation of work and methodology encountered by similar bodies in Yugoslavia, 
and even the objective and subjective difficulties with which they have to deal, 
are identical with the problems and difficulties of the above-mentioned insti- 
tutions. A study of the latter will thus provide the reader with a reasonably 
detailed view and a sufficiently accurate picture of what is being done in 
Yugoslavia in the field of social science. 


THE INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Institute of Social Science at Belgrade, owing to its structure and the 
scale on which it is organized, the position to which it has risen and the work 
it does, is undoubtedly one of the principal social science institutions in 
Yugoslavia. 

This institute, founded towards the end of 1957 by the Federal Executive 
Council as an independent research body, immediately took on a variety of 
complex activities. 

These may briefly be defined as comprising the empirical study and theor- 
etical definition of the various aspects of the social and-economic situation in 
Yugoslavia. No other Yugoslav institution—even among the academies of 
science—has been entrusted with such complex tasks. 

Since it is ultimately to become a kind of academy of social science, the 
Social Science Institute has, from its inception, concentrated on political and 
legal studies, sociology and history; at a slightly later stage a section was formed 
to deal with scientific socialism, and a section of philosophical research has 
just been added.! From the very first, the institute has been building up a 
scientific reference library which should become the Yugoslav Information 
Centre for all branches of social science. The institute thus includes a number of 
sections engaged in research in the various branches of social science but 
tending to combine into a single unit. 

The principal function of the institute is to study social phenomena within 
the social and economic system of Yugoslavia, but it has been entrusted with 
other research activities which form a necessary part of any empirical and 
theoretical study of the Yugoslav social, political and economic system. Among 
these tasks are the following: (a) the elaboration, from the Marxist angle, of a 
modern theory covering the above-mentioned branches of social science; 
(b) the elaboration of a general and specialized methodology of certain 
sciences, with a view to its application to the circumstances prevailing in 
Yugoslavia; (c) the preparation and training of specialized scientific staff 
—-particularly young research workers—whose task will be to study certain 
wide fields and hitherto neglected subjects; (d) the development of scientific 
relations with similar institutions in Yugoslavia and in other countries, with 
a view to promoting free discussion and benefiting from the scientific experience 
of many institutions and research workers, both in the East and in the 
West. 

Though it has not yet accumulated any very extensive experience, and has 


1. Plans are at present being discussed for the foundation in the institute of a Centre of Demographic Studies. 
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only a small staff of scientists at its disposal, the institute has devoted itself, 
from the outset, to the tasks mentioned above. 

The following is a brief outline of some of the chief problems at present 
being studied in its different sections. 

The Section of Political and Legal Sciences is studying a number of matters 
relating to the Yugoslav social and political system, such as: communal self- 
government in Yugoslavia (this subject comprises certain special studies—the 
political and territorial division of Yugoslavia; the legal regulations issued by 
the people’s committees ; the councils set up by those committees ; the municipal 
bye-laws, etc.); self-government by Yugoslav producers (this study includes 
inquiries into the machinery for workers’ self-government in factories, the 
relationship between the various sections of an industrial concern, etc.) ; 
communal ownership and other forms of ownership in Yugoslavia (this 
projected study comprises a number of sections, dealing with such subjects 
as the bases of social and economic relations in present-day Yugoslavia; the 
legal institutions concerned with ownership in the light of Yugoslavia legis- 
lation, etc.). 

The Section of Economic Studies is confining itself for the time being to research 
on contemporary theoretical methodology. This is evident from the themes 
of its projected studies: the social product and its components; the factors 
determining the real level of national income and full employment; the 
formation and distribution of the national income and the economic develop- 
ment of Yugoslavia; analysis of the contribution of economic theory to the 
methodological problems of different economic systems, and particularly of 
the socialist system; the relationship between savings and prices in a socialist 
economy; the fundamental components of economic development, etc. The 
section is now turning, however, to certain more empirical subjects, such as 
the market for agricultural produce in Yugoslavia, and economic development 
and the standard of living. 

More recently, this section has taken up certain subjects of greater complexity 
including: the Yugoslav economic system; the Plan and the market in the 
Yugoslav economic system; the monetary system and credit in Yugoslavia; 
and the system of investment in Yugoslavia. A large number of coliaborators 
from outside the institute, including some of the most eminent economists, 
take part in the study of these subjects. 

The Section of Sociology, the first Yugoslav scientific institution of its kind, 
has prepared a number of study projects. These have advanced beyond the 
stage of methodological and empirical investigation to that of the analysis 
and definition of the general trends of development in Yugoslavia. Outstanding 
contributions in this field include ‘The social structure and the instability of 
the working class in Yugoslavia’. This study has aroused considerable interest, 
even in other countries, winning approval on account both of the method 
selected and of the manner in which the work was organized. In co-operation 
with French social scientists, the section initiated research in one of the most 
highly developed communes, that of Smederevo; the results will soon be made 
available to experts. The section is now engaged on research on various other 
important aspects of the social and economic structure of Yugoslavia, such 
as: the development of the institutions of self-government (sociological aspect) ; 
the structure of Yugoslav youth, with particular reference to students 
(survey) ; the situation of young factory workers in Bosnia; changes and trends 
in the life of a family of colonists; the working-class family of a wage-earning 
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woman; the social position and functions of artists and intellectuals in 
Yugoslavia. 

Some of these studies are now nearing completion, and will be published 
during 1962. 

The Section of Historical Studies is at present the most notable section of the 
institute owing to the size of its staff, its work programme, and the publications 
it has already brought out. Most of the problems with which it deals had 
hitherto been neglected by Yugoslav historians. It has concerned itself 
principally with subjects relating to the recent history of the Yugoslav people 
(nineteenth century and first half of the twentieth century), the majority of 
which derive from political history. Some of these subjects, however, relate to 
the economic structure of the old Yugoslavia; the section thus constitutes a 
centre for collaboration with the other sections of the institute, and provides a 
valuable supplement to their political, sociological and economic studies. 

The subjects on which members of this section’s staff, and various outside 
collaborators, are at present working include: material for the history of the 
creation of Yugoslavia in 1918; local government in Yugoslavia (1918-41); 
social and economic structure of the old Yugoslavia; England and the creation 
of Yugoslavia (1918-23); conflicting interests of the Great Powers in the 
Balkans (1935-39); relations between Yugoslavia and Germany (1933-41); 
plans by Germany and Italy to conquer Yugoslavia during the second world 
war; history of the co-operative movement in Yugoslavia (1918-41); the 
constitutional development of Yugoslavia (1918-41), etc. 

The Section of Scientific Socialism is responsible for the systematic publication 
of the classics of scientific socialism, together with works by contemporary 
socialist writers and by Marxian theorists dealing with the different aspects of 
socialist theory. The staff in this section contributes to the extensive activity 
in the publication of the Marxist classics which is organized by other publishing 
firms in Yugoslavia. 

The Section of Philosophy, which began its work in 1961 and which, again, is 
the first scientific institution of its kind to have been established in Yugoslavia, 
undertakes research on the methodological problems relating to certian social 
sciences and to various scientific theories (patterns of scientific theory; the 
methodological purpose of research in certain social sciences; results of the 
definition of the key-problems of certain sciences; the logical theory of prob- 
ability; the axiomatic theory of probability; the theory of the frequencies 
of probability), together with the study of various other problems bearing upon 
the application of the empirical methodology of the social sciences (measure- 
ment in the social sciences). The Section of Philosophy also deals with various 
aspects of the relationship between contemporary Marxist philosophy and 
other branches of science, and with the development of Marxist philosophy 

considered in isolation (Soviet philosophy after the twentieth Congress). 
The section has also been entrusted with the study of questions connected with 
the philosophy of art and ethics (modern art considered as an ontological 
problem, the humanistic mission of modern art; behaviour in regard to social 
ownership and labour). The section has furthermore undertaken the very 
important task of preparing a history of the philosophy of the Yugoslav 


peoples. 


The foregoing themes are all indicative of the aims pursued by the institute, 
but they also show the manner of selecting the working methods to be applied 
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in research of this kind. The institute is seeking to discover the general and 
specific laws governing the development of the social and economic structure of 
socialism, and the various forms of social consciousness in Yugoslavia. This 
research requires the simultaneous use of inductive and deductive, theoretical 
and empirical methods. 

In its research, the institute attaches special importance to the synthesis 
of various methods—which may be regarded as an innovation in Yugoslavia. 
The institute is expected to develop collective and group work as far as possible, 
and to concentrate its research on whatever complex subjects are likely to prove 
most profitable for an institution of its structure and organization. A number of 
experts in different branches—economists, jurists, philosophers, sociologists, 
and political theorists—have therefore come together to study the key-problems 
of the Yugoslav social and economic system (such as, for instance, self-govern- 
ment, the communes, communal ownership, remuneration, etc.) with the 
intention of embarking upon research projects which are complementary to one 
another, and thus achieving results with a wider application. In this respect, 
the institute may be regarded as the first establishment in Yugoslavia to adopt 
a synthetic approach to the social sciences. 

In the course of its work, the institute has been confronted by a number of 
problems which will have to be solved by degrees. Among these, the problem of 
scientific staff and that of basic documentation seem to be the most important 
so far as the ultimate success of the institute is concerned. The institute has, so 
far, mainly been enlisting the paid services of university professors; it is still 
in process of building up its own permanent scientific staff. In addition, the 
extensive empirical research it has undertaken demands a larger stock of 
basic documents. The institute is now assembling a substantial and varied 
fund of documents, which will enable it to provide detailed information on all 
aspects of social activity in Yugoslavia, and to bring out a number of works on 
contemporary social theory. 

A third problem confronting the institute—and not the least important—is 
that of devising an appropriate method for dealing with more complex research 
projects. Experience so far has shown that traditional methods, applied 
separately, are not suitable for every type of work undertaken at the institute. 
It will therefore be necessary for the institute in general—and more particularly 
for the Section of Philosophy and the theoretical research groups in the other 
sections—to work out a methodology covering all aspects of social research. 


INSTITUTE OF ECONOMICS OF THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF SERBIA 


The Institute of Economics of the People’s Republic of Serbia was established 
by the Government of the Republic! to make a general scientific study of the 
problems of economic development with a view to ascertaining the principles 
which should guide the economic policy of the Republic. The nature and 
requirements of the institutions for which this institute has worked have 
determined its fields of research and influenced the choice of problems to be 
studied and their order of priority. Thus, the institute’s activities have paralleled 


1. A decree promulgated by the Government of the People’s Republic of Serbia in November 1947 established 
the Institute of Economic Studies of the Economic Council of the People’s Republic of Serbia. Later, in March 
1954, a decree issued by the Executive Council of the People’s Republic of Serbia conferred budgetary inde- 
pendence upon the institute, which took the name of Institute of Economics of the People’s Republic of Serbia. 
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the interventions of the Economic Council in the national economy throughout 
the period which has elapsed since its foundation. The works published during 
this period are concerned with contemporary problems and describe the 
measures taken by the government organs that are working to consolidate the 
country’s economy. We find from the list of these publications that all the 
problems of specific importance to the Republic have been touched upon. 
Some of those problems were inherited from the past, while others have arisen 
owing to the nature of post-war industrialization.! 

The second phase of the institute’s work and development coincided with 
the social and economic changes marked, in Yugoslavia, by the introduction 
of organizations for workers’ self-government, reduced interference of govern- 
ment organs in economic affairs, and the modification of the role and nature 
of the Plan. The conditions and requirements resulting from the first successes 
of industrialization gave rise to a whole range of problems which urgently 
demanded scientific study. During this period the institute dealt chiefly with 
medium-term problems of economic development, since its available staff 
had been absorbed by the preparation and drafting of the ‘Social Plan for 
the economic development of Yugoslavia and its Federated Republics’, to 
be issued for the years 1957-61.? 

This choice of subjects shows how the institute has gradually changed and 
developed along scientific lines. Staff has been increased and encouraged to 
specialize, so that the field of research has expanded in two directions. In 
the first place, by its analysis and scientific study of economic phenomena, the 
institute has transcended the local problems of the individual republics, and 
is now devoting more and more attention to questions of general interest to the 
country as a whole. Secondly, within the People’s Republic of Serbia, consid- 
erable attention has been devoted to the probiems of the various regions and 
even of some of the more important communes. The organization and staff 
of the institute have adapted themselves to this new trend, so that it could 
deal with all the fundamental questions relating to economic growth and 
development. 

Not until the third phase of its work and development had begun was the 
institute able to turn to purely scientific research on a long-term basis, in 
keeping with its essential character and purpose. Here again, the earliest 
studies were devoted to the economy of the People’s Republic of Serbia and 
its various regions, but this time from a different angle. The changes effected 


1. The chief aspects of the economy of the People’s Republic of Serbia to have been studied during this period 
are the following: the purchasing power of the villages in the People’s Republic of Serbia and the autonomous 
region of Kosmet; income and expenditure of the population in 1947; cost prices and the use of craftsmanship 
in industry; manpower in the economy of the People’s Republic of Serbia; the problem of fuels and of internal 
waterways; Serbian economy in 1952. A particularly important work of synthesis published under the auspices 
of the institute, was entitled Means of production in the People’s Republic of Serbia. On account of the ample 
information it provided, this comprehensive study served as a guide to subsequent economic development in 
the Republic. 

. The work undertaken by the institute with the object of providing the economic bases for the preparation o/ 
the Plan bore on the following matters: the problems of building and financing living accommodation; the 
programme for the development of communal services in towns; the social and economic bases of the educational 
system; wages; trends in regard to nutrition (amount, nature); the processing of agricultural produce and policy 
regarding agricultural production; the price of agricultural produce; price relationships, etc. Several studies 
and monographs have also been devoted to problems peculiar to certain branches of the economy, such as 
building in the food industry; modernization of production methods in the textile industry; the economic 
problems of the electrical industry; the tariff policy of the Yugoslav railways, etc. This variety of projects also 
includes separate studies of some important aspects of regional development, such as the economic and technica] 
aspect of the co-ordination instituted between Bor and Majdanpek, the effects of flooding the Drina Valley, 
and the development of certain districts and communes. 
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in the social and economic system of Yugoslavia led automatically to a special 
treatment of questions of regional development. The projects for the long-term 
economic development of the People’s Republic of Serbia are now drawn 
up with the aim of integrating the economy of the various regions in that of 
the aforesaid Republic as a whole, and of integrating the latter’s economy in 
that of the Federative Republic. In the view of the institute, this should be 
the basis of a rational long-term division of labour on a social scale in Yugo- 
slavia. Studies of this kind are the result of research and joint effort by the 
whole staff of the institute. 

With this conviction as a starting point, the institute is now preparing to 
select other themes for research. Several subjects will occupy it in the next two 
or three years, prominent among them being certain key-problems pertaining 
to the Yugoslav economy and. its development. In addition to these studies, 
concerned with the practical aspects of Yugoslav economy, scope is becoming 
apparent for theoretical and methodological studies, for studies on the national 
product and on urban relationships, and for econometric studies. The insti- 
tute’s research workers seem likely to give preference in the near future to 
individual studies and problems. 

The institute’s scientific research methods might be summed up as follows: 
quantitative analysis of the specific phenomena of the Yugoslav economic 
situation, considered from the point of view of general conditions and of the 
interdependence of economic processes. In the work of the institute joint 
surveys have alternated with short, medium and long-term individual studies, 
but the method has always remained the same. Certain changes are due to 
new techniques and the introduction of modern methods of economic analysis. 
The scientific research methods used by the institute have led to the adoption 
of uniform approach to all problems connected with the economic develop- 
ment of Yugoslavia and the country’s economic system in general. 

The character of the institute has been shaped to a great extent by its 
manner of introducing specialization and allocating economic subjects among 
its staff members.! 

In the direction given to its work, the institute also takes account of the 
distribution of subjects for economic research among other similar institutions 
in the country. The object of its economic research presupposes in fact the 
previous achievement of results by other institutions. These results have 
induced the institute to intensify its co-operation with such institutions, thereby 
economizing its own resources and staff, which are insufficient. Thanks to 
these methods, and to the numerous studies and monographs it has produced, 
the institute has achieved great stability, despite the frequent changes in the 
general conditions under which it has had to work. 


INSTITUTE OF ECONOMICS OF THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CROATIA (ZAGREB) 


The Institute of Economics of the People’s Republic of Croatia was founded 
in 1952 for the following purposes: (a) to make a scientific study of problems 
relating to the development of the means of production and the economic 


1. These subjects are divided into three groups: national product and related questions (national income, savings 
and investment, individual and general consumption), factors of production (population, natural and social 
resources), and any other economic and non-economic activities. 
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system of Yugoslavia as well as of the People’s Republic of Croatia and its 
various regions; to this end, the institute is studying the methods of present-day 
economic analysis and the possibility of applying them to Yugoslav economy; 
(b) to give opinions and make suggestions to the various State institutions and 
organizations with a view to the solution of particular problems; (c) to follow 
and study modern economic theory and current economic development 
throughout the world; (d) to publish the results of its specialized scientific 
research; (e) to train specialized scientific staff. 

The character of the institute is determined by its principal tasks. Generally 
speaking, it is required to study problems relating to the economic development 
of Yugoslavia, to assemble, classify and analyse data on the country’s economy, 
to study modern methods of economic analysis, and to examine the possibility 
of applying thera to the circumstances prevailing in Yugoslavia. 

It is significant that the institute has already shown its ability to make a 
systematic approach to the problems of the economic development of Yugo- 
slavia in general and of the People’s Republic of Croatia in particular, and 
that, by its studies of regional development, production, and methods of 
economic analysis, it played an active part in the preparation of the Five 
Year Plan for 1957-61. 

During this phase, it devoted attention to certain basic assets of Yugoslav 
economy, both on a nation-wide basis and in the People’s Republic of Croatia. 
Several studies were published on such subjects as the national heritage, the 
national revenue, investments, etc. 

The institute made a more intensive and systematic study of the possibility 
of applying modern methods of economic analysis to the conditions prevailing 
in Yugoslavia, and its investigations produced increasingly important results, 
in such matters as the assessment of the total resources of Yugoslav economy 
and the analysis of their interdependence, the operation of industrial enter- 
prises, and forecasts of requirements in consumption. The systematic studies 
on the place of industrial concerns in the structure of Yugoslav economy also 
date from this period. 

The following is a brief list of the studies undertaken by the institute: 
problems of the economic development of northern and central Dalmatia 
and Western Bosnia (collective survey); outline of the economic development 
of the People’s Republic of Croatia during the post-war period; investment 
in Yugoslavia (1947-58); steel consumption in Yugoslavia and methods of 
planning for the future; the national heritage of Yugoslavia; assessment, by 
region, of the national heritage of Yugoslavia; history of economic thought 
in regard to distribution, 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL MANAGEMENT (ZAGREB) 
Functions 


The Institute of Social Management at Zagreb is a scientific institution 
concerned with research on industrial and social self-management. Special 
importance is conferred on the institute’s functions by the social character 
and the complexity of the phenomenon of self-management in Yugoslavia. 
The empirical study of new social phenomena, from the standpoint of their 
economic, legal and political, and sociological aspects, is aimed at enabling 
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the laws governing those phenomena to be formulated within the framework 
of the general laws of social development. 

The institute undertakes the following tasks: (a) it organizes and pursues 
scientific research in the sphere of social management and workers’ self- 
management; (b) it carries out research, on subjects related to its programme 
and plan, on behalf of economic and social organizations and of governmental 
bodies. 


Choice of subjects and methods of research 


In the pursuit of its long-term research programme, the institute has so far 
devoted most of its studies to the operation of the system of workers’ and social 
self-management in one particular commune (mainly urban in type). The 
majority of these studies deal with workers’ self-management, the remainder 
being devoted to social self-management. 

It is by no mere accident that workers’ self-management is given priority, 
for the system has existed and expanded over the past ten years. It therefore 
lends itself more easily to the verification of hypotheses, the formation of general 
theories, and the formulation of laws applicable to the phenomena of workers’ 
self-management. 

The scientific aspects of the institute’s work have been determined by the 
complex problems and varied requirements of the economic organizations 
with which it has relations and by its own need to undertake more thorough 
analysis. 

In view of the subject matter dealt with and the analytical and synthetic 
aims of the research work, several different methods are used (surveys, based 
largely on interviews, tests, observations, analyses of content, etc.). Where 
the general population is concerned, research is based chiefly on the principles 
of the survey by sampling. 


Works published 


Publications coming within the category of scientific research include the 

following: 

Functions assumed by Producers in the Organizations set up for Workers’ and Social 
Self-management (1957) ; 

The Operation of Workers’ Self-management in Small Concerns employing not more 
than 30 Hands (1958); 

The Functional Instability of the Bodies responsible for Workers’ Self-management 
(1960) ; 

Workers Qualifications and their Participation in Workers’ Self-management 
(1960) ; 

Economic Units considered as Social Groups (1960) ; 

Participation of Producers in Workers’ Self-management in Small and Large Concerns 
(1961); 

Development of the Material Basis and the Institutions of Workers’ Self-management 
from 1950 to 1960 (1961). 

The institute co-operates in various ways with the other scientific institutions 

and the economic and social organizations of the country, and also with a 

number of individual specialists. 
Through visits, discussions, conferences and exchanges of publications, 
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the institute has established relations with a number of institutions and 
individuals in several countries (Belgium, France, Germany, Indonesia, 
Poland, United Kingdom, United States of America). 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIOLOGY (LJUBLJANA) 


The Institute of Sociology at Ljubljana (People’s Republic of Slovenia) was 
set up in April 1959, as an independent research institution within the uni- 
versity. 

The establishment of this scientific institution was prompted partly by the 
increasing need for a scientific analysis of the entirely unprecedented problems 
and processes which has made their appearance in Yugoslav life, and partly 
by purely educational considerations. For the purposes of scientific research 
and analytical work in this field, it is obviously essential to have specialized 
staff, and similarly, since the reform of the Yugoslav school system, well- 
trained teachers are needed to teach social science at all levels of education. 

The dynamic character of contemporary social problems and the needs both 
of society and of individuals are so complicated that it is impossible to arrive 
at an understanding of their true nature without the help of scientific methods 
of research. Until recently, however, it was not possible to teach sociology in 
the Yugoslav universities, while research in this field, and the dissemination 
of the results, were very little developed, especially in Slovenia. There was a 
shortage of trained sociologists everywhere—be it in the daily and periodical 
press, economic circles, communal institutions, social and political organ- 
izations or the various social services. The institute’s principal task was therefore 
to train future sociologists. To this end, it organized regular courses for 
university graduates to qualify them for work as theorists and researchers in 
the spheres of general sociology, special sectors of sociology and certain related 
disciplines. The institute now has 14 postgraduate students, most of whom 
come from faculties of arts or of law. 

In 1960, the institute co-operated in the foundation of a chair of sociology 
at the University of Ljubljana. Since the winter semester of 1960-61, the 
institute has seen that provision is made for the regular maintenance of this 
course and it is now training staff for future years. This chair of sociology 
awakened keen interest from the first; 168 students are enrolled for the course, 
some of them from outside the university. 

The institute also undertakes empirical research on sociological subjects. 
Here it gives assistance to any organizations and institutions which require it, 
and co-operates with those who are organizing their own empirical research. 
The institute is now engaged, on its own account, in preparing three major 
projects for studies, the most complex of which is a long-term investigation of 
workers’ self-management. Other Yugoslav research institutions will co-operate 
in the execution of this project. The institute is, moreover, collaborating with 
the Town Planning Institute of the People’s Republic of Slovenia in a study 
of questions connected with the provision of living accommodation and the 
development of ‘housing communities’. It has made itself responsible for 
investigating the sociological aspect of these questions, with particular reference 
to social planning. The Institute of Sociology at Ljubljana also deals with 
questions of methodology in relation to the study of public opinion. 
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INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE WORKERS MOVEMENT 


The Institute for the Study of the Workers’ Movement was founded towards 
the end of 1956, following an order issued by the Office of the President of the 
Federal Council of the Socialist Alliance of the Working People of Yugoslavia, 
as an institution for independent scientific research. 

The duties of the institute, which are prescribed in this order, are as follows: 
(a) to study the history of the workers’ movement; (b) to assemble and make 
a scientific study of information and basic documents relating to the inter- 
national workers’ and socialist movement and to the international and national 
political organizations of the workers’ movement; (c) to co-operate with 
similar institutions and organizations in Yugoslavia and in other countries; 
(d) to assist in training scientific personnel; (e) to issue publications in the 
field covered by its own research, etc. 

The present organization of the institute is based on its research sections. 
These divide among themselves the study of large groups of countries: the 
socialist countries; the developed countries of Western Europe, Scandinavia 
and North America; the underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. Within these sections, the work is divided among sub-sections, which 
make specialized studies of smaller areas in Asia, Tropical Africa and Latin 
America, countries speaking Romance languages, the Near East, North 
Africa, etc., and of certain specific problems such as, for instance, the role 
of the State and socialist democracy; ideology; and the question of the role 
of the Party, the trade unions and other organizations in the social life of 
various countries. 

The scientific documentation section and, to a lesser extent, the library are 
still being built up. The publications service forms a separate unit within the 
institute. 

In the four years of its existence, the constant aim of the institute has been 
to extend its work programmes and direct them to genuinely scientific ends. 
At the end of 1959 it took up the study of various political, economic and social 
phenomena and problems as part of a long-term research programme. These 
subjects include: the general social, political and economic conditions in 
which the forces of present-day socialism are developing and acting; the social 
bases, function, political activity and programme concepts of the political 
organizations established by the working class; theories relating to the develop- 
ment of socialist thought, and their connexion with Marxist ideology; move- 
ments of national liberation and other progressive movements which are in 
accord with the present-day struggle for socialism; and the history of the 
international workers’ and socialist movement. 

Publishing is an important feature of the institute’s work. In addition to 
individual publications, it has brought out at regular intervals, ever since its 
foundation, an information bulletin (Dokumentacioni bilten) which includes 
basic documents relating to the workers’ organizations and parties, biogra- 
phical and bibliographical notes, a list of current events, etc. Other publi- 
cations issued by the institute describe or analyse the chief theoretical problems 
and political events affecting the workers’ international movement. A single 
one of these publications comprises some 5,000 pages of reports, information 
and short abstracts. 

In the series known as the Library of the Workers’ International Movement 
various exceptional publications have already appeared, together with 
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collections of documents. The latter will be useful as reference material for 
subsequent research and for the scientific analysis of the history and develop- 
ment of the international workers’ and socialist movement. 

The institute is planning a considerable increase and expansion of its 
publishing activities. This year, in addition to its regular publications, it 
will bring out a selection from the proceedings of the Third and Fourth 
Congresses of the Communist International, a bibliographical summary of 
the journal KAhomunisticeskaia Internacionala, a collection of the works of its 
own staff, a selection of articles from foreign periodicals and newspapers, a 
selection from the lectures given at the institute by foreign scientists and 
publicists, etc. The publication of the Encyclopaedia of the Workers’ Socialist 
and National Liberation Movements will be of special importance. The editorial 
work is being steadily pursued. 

So as to be in a position to answer all the questions arising, particularly 
in regard to research, the institute is making special efforts to assemble, 
classify and study numerous documents from archives and other sources. It 
has already carried out most important work in the selection, translation and 
conservation of some of the programmes and reports of the congresses, con- 
ferences and plenary sessions of various communist and workers’ organ- 
izations, etc. 

The staff of the institute consists largely of young research students who 
still need to work and study extensively before they can achieve really impor- 
tant results. It has therefore concentrated attention, from the outset, on the 
training of its own staff. It arranges specialization for those already under- 
taking research, with the result that almost one-third of its scientific staff has 
been able to take courses of specialized study, lasting not less than six months, 
in universities or scientific institutions in Europe or the United States. 

The institute is still encountering great difficulty in building up its docu- 
mentation and its scientific reference material. It strives, however, to provide 
at least the essential sources and instruments of work for its research staff. 
For instance, it regularly receives over 370 foreign periodicals and newspapers, 
and its stock of books is growing at the rate of more than 3,000 volumes a year 
(most of these being foreign). 

The method of the institute is based on individual projects, which may be 
conducted in complete independence or under the supervision of some exper- 
ienced authority. While working on his project—which is usually planned to 
cover several years—a research worker has the opportunity of presenting a 
report on his achievements to a group or committee of experts. 

Team work has not yet been included among the institute’s methods of 
scientific research. Only recently has there been any systematic attempt to 
devise study projects suitable for collective research. 

The institute seeks to co-operate as extensively as possible with similar 
institutions in other countries. It exchanges publications, and is in touch 
with a number of institutes, libraries, publishing houses and workers’ head- 
quarters abroad, as well as with several individual scientists and eminent 
persons. Its collaboration with the Giangiacomo Feltrinelli Institute at Milan, 
and with the International Institute of Social History at Amsterdam, is already 
on a considerable scale. 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


The Institute of International Politics and Economics, at Belgrade, is an 
independent research institute which prepares objective analyses of situations 
and events in international economic and political life. 

At the time of its foundation, in December 1947, the institute was attached 
to the Premier’s Office. In 1955 it became an independent institution, with 
the following functions: (a) to assemble and classify data relating to inter- 
national politics and economics and to the politics and economics of foreign 
countries; (b) to study the development of international politics and eco- 
nomics; (c) to supply State organizations and institutions, at their request, 
with facts and opinions concerning matters coming withir its sphere of com- 
petence; (d) to collaborate with similar institutions in Yugoslavia and abroad, 
and with the international organizations concerned with international politics 
and economics; (e) to issue books, monographs and other publications. 

The institute comprises a number of research groups and sections special- 
izing in the study of world economy—in Asia and the Far East, the Near East 
and Africa, Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Latin America, the United 
States of America and Canada—and in the study of international law; it 
also includes a documentation section and a library. 

The team responsible for the study of the world economic situation deals 
with such problems as changes in the structure of capitalism, the world market, 
international finance, etc., while the team studying international law deals 
with questions connected with the United Nations (organization and activ- 
ities), questions relating to possible international agreements between 
Yugoslavia and other countries, and the international aspect of certain pol- 
itical and economic questions already being studied at the institute (disam- 
ament, the integration of Western Europe, the peaceful use of atomic 
energy, etc.). Other teams are studying the general economic and political 
problems of various parts of the world. The institute also makes scientific 
studies and appraisals of the problems of political and economic co-existence, 
the repercussions of the disruption of the colonial system in the present- 
day world, the changes in the world economic structure resulting from the 
part played by the modern State, the situation of the under-developed countries 
in the present-day world, etc. 

The institute periodically arranges conferences of experts and leading 
personalities to consider different aspects of international problems. Two such 
conferences were held in 1958, dealing respectively with changes in the 
structure of present-day capitalism and with the special problems involved in 
the codification of international law. 

The documentation section assembles the information received by the 
institute. The latter possesses, for instance, a complete and classified set of 
United Nations documents and an almost complete set of League of Nations 
documents, not to mention the documents of the International Labour Organ- 
isation, Unesco, etc. 

The institute issues publications, both regular and special, containing the 
work of its staff members. 

The regular publications include a journal, Mejdunarodni problemi (Inter- 
national problems), documents on foreign’policy and roneoed publications. 
Among the special publications issued by the institute, mention may be made 
of the following: Analysis of World Economy from 1953 to 1956 (in two volumes) ; 
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Collection of Economic Studies—prepared by the institute, on changes in the 
structure of present-day capitalism; Collection of Studies by the Section of Inter- 
national Law (volume I) which deals with certain questions of international 
law of particular interest to Yugoslavia; and an outline of the development 
of the international relations of the Yugoslav peoples, from 1800 to the present 
day. The first volume to appear deals with the agreements and other official 
instruments to which Serbia was a party between 1800 and 1918, in so far 
as they entailed obligations under international law. 


THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF PEOPLE’S 
COUNCILS IN THE RUMANIAN PEOPLE’S 
REPUBLIC 


I. Vintu 


The establishment of people’s councils is one of the most important land- 
marks in the building of the Rumanian people’s democracy. In accordance 
with the principles of socialist democracy, these councils form the political 
backbone of the régime, for through them the workers exercise the power of 
the State, which rests entirely in their hands. 

The following article seeks to define the distinctive features of the people’s 
councils—their structure, main functions and the part they play in the State— 
which differentiate them so radically from the organs of local adminis- 
tration in the Western countries and from those of the old régime in Rumania. 

In contrast to the communal, departmental or other councils to be found in 
the Western countries, which are impersonal and largely autonomous admi- 
nistrative units, the Rumanian people’s councils are organs of the State 
power, in so far as they represent the bulk of the workers, divided for admi- 
nistrative purposes into various territorial units, covering regions, districts, 
towns and rural communes. 

The basic principle of such a system is the direct opposite of the principle 
of separation of powers. The power of the State is one and indivisible, as it is 
vested entirely in the workers, who exercise it through the dual system of 
State bodies—the Grand National Assembly and the people’s councils. 
Article 4 of the 1952 Constitution stipulates that ‘in the Rumanian People’s 
Republic, power belongs to the urban and rural workers, by whom it is 
exercised through the Grand National Assembly and the People’s Councils’. 
Article 51 of the Constitution and Article 1 of the Law on the organization 
and operation of the people’s councils define the latter as local organs of 
State power, through which the workers discharge their responsibilities in 
their respective administrative districts or constituencies. 

Like the Grand National Assembly, these councils are therefore repre- 
sentative bodies exercising political power. The difference between them, 
lying solely in the extent of their responsibilities and the legal force of their 
decisions, is determined by their electoral basis. For instance, the Grand 
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National Assembly, representing all workers in the country, is the supreme 
organ of State power and the only legislative body. The people’s councils, 
each representing the workers in an administrative constituency, are the local 
organs through which the workers exercise the power of the State in their 
several constituencies, in accordance with the constitution and the laws. 

The electoral basis of the various representative organs determines their 
position in the hierarchy, from the communal council to the Grand National 
Assembly. Electors of all communes and towns take part in the elections for 
deputies of their district and regional people’s councils. Councils occupying 
a senior position by reason of their larger electorate issue instructions, which are 
binding upon the lower councils, and keep a check on the legality of the latter’s 
proceedings. All these institutions tnus form one organic whole in a political 
hierarchy. 

The people’s councils, a like the Grand National Assembly, are truly 
representative bodies, the reflection of a broadly democratic system, not 
merely by reason of the electoral law, but also because of these bodies’ obli- 
gations towards the electors and the special nature of the relationship between 
electors and elected. 

The distinguishing features of the electoral system are the genuine univer- 
sality of the right to vote and the right of citizens to assist in the management 
and supervision of all electoral operations. 

Elections for deputies to the Grand National Assembly and to the people’s 
councils are by universal suffrage, with a direct, secret ballot. All citizens 
of 18 years of age and over, irrespective of race, nationality, sex and religious 
beliefs, and of their degree of education, their profession or the duration of 
their residence, may take part in the elections, with the exception of insane 
persons and persons deprived of the right to vote as the result of legal proceed- 
ings. All persons entitled to vote, and being at least 23 years of age, are eligible 
for election. 

Owing to this extensive right to vote, a large number of citizens take part 
in the elections, and abstentions are negligible. For instance, at the last 
elections for deputies to the people’s councils, held on 2 March 1958, out 
of 11,835,475 electors enrolled, 11,784,655 (or 99.57 per cent) actually 
voted. 

But the rights of electors are not confined to the right to vote. They alone 
have the right to propose, through the people’s organizations to which they 
belong, the candidates for elections. They also supervise the lists and all 
electoral operations, to ensure that the vote is entirely free and the laws 
strictly observed. 

The democratic character of the elections is safeguarded, firstly by means 
of the political, social and economic guarantees peculiar to the socialist 
countries, and, secondly, through legal procedures. 

At the last elections for the people’s councils, out of a total of 137,790 
deputies elected, 87 per cent were Rumanians, 13 per cent belonged to 
national minorities, and 26.19 per cent were women. 

Citizens belonging to the national minorities enjoy the same rights as the 
citizens making up the majority of the population in all fields of economic, 
political, social and cultural life. The State guarantees to each minority the 
development ofits national culture and the use of its mother tongue in dealings 
with local authorities. Furthermore, a special administrative unit has been 
established for the Hungarian population residing in the northern part of the 
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Carpathians—the Magyar Autonomous Region, which has a people’s council 
and enjoys administrative autonomy. 

However, the truly representative character of the people’s councils stems 
not only from the elective nature of these bodies, but also from their respon- 
sibility towards the electors and the fact that a deputy’s mandate may be 
terminated. 

Each deputy, at least once every six months, is required to report to the 
electors of his constituency on his own work and that of the people’s council 
on which he serves. The electors examine the work of the people’s council and 
their representative and may level criticism and give guidance to their deputies. 

The electors even have the right to revoke their deputies’ mandate at any 
time, whether they are serving on the people’s councils or the Grand Nationa! 
Assembly. Of course, no deputy’s mandate is imperative, but the fact that it 
can be revoked—in contrast to the position in Western countries—is evidence 
of the close link between deputies and the bulk of the workers whom they 
represent and of their effective responsibility towards electors. 

As representative bodies, the people’s councils exercise the power of the 
State in accordance with the law, and have the right to lay down general 
legal standards applicable in their respective constituencies, and within the 
limits prescribed by law, and also to manage and supervise all local activities 
in the economic, social and cultural spheres and in connexion with municipal 
administration. The people’s councils have their own administrative bodies 
and—with the exception of law courts, procuratura' bodies, higher educational 
establishments and general State enterprises—they direct and supervise the 
work of all local administrative bodies, institutions and State enterprises. 
The former subsidiary services of ministries have now come under the control 
of the people’s councils, in compliance with general regulations which have 
been promulgated. 

The people’s councils draw up the local economic plan ard budget, consider 
all local economic, social, cultural and administrative problems, adopt 
regulations which have the force of law and exercise control over all local 
activities. Local organizations carry out a wide variety of activities with a 
view to ensuring that the workers in their constituencies obtain the commodi- 
ties they require, at reasonable prices. Apart from bodies concerned with 
municipal administration and building activities, over 9,000 local industrial 
units, grouped together in 270 large-scale enterprises, are now in operation. 
These enterprises produce all the bread needed by the population, 37 per cent 
of the furniture, 65 per cent of the building materials, a large proportion 
of tinned meat, fruit and vegetables, leather goods, and so on. For this purpose, 
they draw largely on local raw materials. These production activities which 
are directed by the people’s councils are reflected in the steady increase in 
their income. For instance, income derived from such sources made up over 
half the 1960 budget of the people’s councils (9,137 milliard lei). 

In the social and cultural sphere, the people’s councils ensure the carrying 
into effect of the school attendance plan and the smooth operation of pre- 
school, primary and secondary education, and play a leading part in adult 








. The procuratura or Procurator’s Office is an institution peculiar to the socialist State, comparable with the 
public ministry in Western countries. Its various bodies are distinct from and placed above other categories 
of State bodies, keeping a check on the legality of their activities. The procurators may bring before the com 
petent State bodies complaints against all administrative acts, with the exception of those of the Council 
of Ministers, on grounds of illegality. 
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education; they are also concerned with the development of physical training 
and the practice of sport among the general public, the safeguarding of public 
health, and maternal and child welfare. They have the guardianship of persons 
who are totally or partially incapacitated, and are responsible for all welfare 
activities. All local cultural institutions (theatres, museums, libraries and 
cinemas), as well as hospitals, dispensaries, etc., come under their control and 
administration. 

The people’s councils have been most actively engaged in the building of 
worker’s homes. In recent years, new towns have sprung up in the industrial 
areas. In Bucharest and a large number of provincial centres, entire new dis- 
tricts have been built. It is safe to claim that the municipai activities of the 
people’s councils have expanded to an extent unprecedented in Rumania. 

However, no true idea can be given of the importance of these councils 
without some mention of the vital part they play in the steady process of 
democratization. 

In accordance with the constitution, they afford a means of encouraging 
the people’s direct participation in the management of public affairs. In close 
collaboration with their deputies, the workers share in a wide variety of ways 
in local political activities, keeping a check on these activities and even directly 
controlling the power of the State. For this purpose, the electors in the various 
constituencies meet every six months. Furthermore, standing committees 
consisting of deputies and various specialists assist the people’s councils in all 
fields of local activity and submit to them proposals for dealing with various 
problems, while at the same time supervising the local bodies. Citizens’ 
committees have been set up either on a permanent basis or to carry out some 
special task of general importance. Public meetings determine the ways in 
which citizens can help in carrying out work of value to the general public. 
Women’s committees take care of social and cultural questions. Mention 
should also be made of the school committees and of the committees responsible 
for keeping a check on the quality and weight of foodstuffs, etc. 

The attachment of the people to the people’s councils is illustrated by the 
fact that in the rural communes, apart from the major activities financed through 
the usual budgetary resources, important works have been carried out with 
the voluntary assistance of the peasants. 

In rural areas, over 6,000 civic committees set up to carry out voluntary 
work have had a membership of 53,000 citizens and mobilized hundreds of 
thousands of inhabitants. Thanks to their efforts, over 23,000 buildings have 
been completed, including 1,900 school buildings and 1,400 cultural centres. 
In the cities, 9,000 street committees, with a membership of approximately 
80,000, have also succeeded in enlisting the services of hundreds of thousands 
of citizens for various administrative activities and public works. 

To sum up, the people’s councils and the Grand National Assembly are 
representative socialist bodies, that is, they are truly democratic, as they enable 
the masses of urban and rural workers to exercise all functions of the State 
power. 

Thanks to them, citizens direct and supervise the entire work of State 
bodies, institutions and enterprises. 

The People’s Councils and the Grand National Assembly draw their 
membership from all categories of workers—industrial and rural workers 
and intellectuals—appointed by the citizens themselves from among those 
persons who have the interests of the people most at heart. Their extensive 
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responsibilities and their broadly representative character make them the poli- 
tical backbone of the Rumanian People’s Republic. All other State bodies are 
subordinated to the Grand National Assembly and may be revoked by it, 
while in the electoral constituencies, administrative bodies are subordinated 
to the people’s councils. The fact that these bodies are elective and may be 
revoked proves that sovereign power rests entirely with the Rumanian people. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE CEDES 


Faculty of Law, Economics and Social Sciences, Rabat 


The Centre d’Etude du Développement Economique et Social (CEDES) (Economic 
and Social Development Research Centre) of the Faculty of Law, Economics and 
Social Sciences at Rabat was set up in October 1959. It was intended to cater for two 
categories of persons interested in the economic, social, financial, legal and adminis- 
trative problems of the underdeveloped countries, namely: persons already holding 
responsible posts in the professions and in particular the administrative services; and 
students having completed their university studies and ready to take up work at this 
level. 

Since, in general, little information is available on most of the problems arising in the 
developing countries, studies and research had to be undertaken in order to spread 
knowledge of these problems and of the appropriate remedies which should be applied. 
This is true in particular of a country like Morocco where a full investigation of these 
matters could probably be turned to great advantage. 

The centre concentrated mainly, in 1959/60, on research and education and also 
on establishing relations with the national bodies in Morocco and the international 
organizations. 


EDUCATION 


The purpose was to supplement the grounding given in the universities and colleges, 
with special emphasis on subjects of particular importance for developing countries, 
to give persons in positions of responsibility in Morocco a knowledge of how better to 
analyse the country’s problems, to instruct them in the methods of analysis and to 
equip them with the techniques needed for their solution; and, under the enlightened 
guidance of national or international professors and specialists, to stimulate research 
into the methods to be adopted. 

In 1959/60, compulsory classes were held every evening and on Saturday afternoons, 
for a total of 140 hours. The subjects studied were: economic problems of development 
and problems of the Moroccan economy (Professeur Passet); national accounting 
(Professeur Passet); Moroccan national accounting (M. Raymondaud); legal problems 
of technical co-operation (Professor Garagnon); community development (Professor 
Vellas); problems of technical co-operation in Morocco (M. Léonce Bloch, resident 
representative of the United Nations Technical Assistance Board at Rabat); statistics, 
investigations, sampling surveys, budgetary control (Professor Erard) ; introduction to 
demographic techniques (Professor Merigos). 

In addition to these courses, lectures were given, some of which were for members 
of the CEDES exclusively, while others were open to the general public; round-table 
discussions were also held. 

Lectures for members of the CEDES exclusively were delivered on: the sociology 
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of developing countries; nutrition problems in developing countries (Professor Remy) ; 
health in developing countries (Doctors Chraibi, Laraki and Sentici) ; and Morocco’s 
external economic relations. 

Public lectures were held on: political problems in countries having recently attained 
independence (Professor Duverger); and co-operatives in developing countries (Pro- 
fessor G. Lasserre). 

Round-table discussions were attended by experts from the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Board, the subject discussed being ‘The United Nations and technical 
co-operation in developing countries’. 


RESEARCH 


In order to ensure the closest possible integration of research with the work of developing 
the country, the CEDES requested important government bodies and the central admi- 
nistrative offices to supply it with lists of subjects which they would like to be investi- 
gated. The advantages of this procedure were appreciated by all the bodies concerned. 

Lists were sent to the Centre by the required date, and it was therefore possible to 
suggest topics of great practical use as subjects for the students’ theses. The best of 
these will be published in a series to be issued by the CEDES. 

Documentation on the most recent developments in the economic situation will also 
be published in 1960/61. 


THE MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE, 
CATRO 


The Management Development Institute conducted its first top management course 
in Cairo in the summer of this year. The institute, which is sponsored by the Economic 
Development Organization and has some financial backing from the Ford Foundation, 
was established on the basis of the recommendation put forward in 1958 by three 
consultants to the Arab Government and the Ford Foundation: Professors Jeuck, 
Graham and Harbison. 

The aim of the institute is to advance the profession of management throughout the 
country. This objective is to be achieved by (a) management development programmes, 
and (b) a Management Research Centre. 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 


‘The first top management course was given during July and August of 1960 by profes- 
sors from the Business Schools of Northwestern, Harvard and Chicago universities. 
This was a fully residential course and it was attended by approximately forty leading 
industrialists and businessmen. Most of the teaching material used consisted of Amer- 
ican business cases, and between case discussions some lectures were given in the various 
business fields, and on the role of planning in economic development. 

On the future, the institute plans to hold two top management courses and three 
middle management courses every year, and it is intended that all these courses should 
be residential and of a duration of approximately two months each. 

Since most of the qualified Arab professors are kept fully busy by their commitments 
in the Faculties of Commerce of the Arab universities, the institute intends to enlist 
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the help of some foreign staff during the next five years; courses will thus be given in 
English. It is hoped that in five years the shortage of local teaching and research staff 
will be alleviated by the return of some of the Arab candidates for higher degrees in 
business administration who are now being sent abroad on scholarships granted by 
the institute. It is also hoped that at the end of this period the teaching will] be in Arabic 
and that enough local or translated material will then be available. 


MANAGEMENT RESEARCH CENTRE 


Since most of the teaching revolves around case discussions, the primary objective 
of the Research Centre is to develop local cases reflecting Arab business conditions. The 
Research Centre has already been in operation for the past six months and some of the 
cases developed during that time will soon be available for publication. 

Another responsibility of the Research Centre will be to conduct industry studies of 
a type which could not be undertaken by individual firms. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE INSTITUTE 


The director of the institute is Mr. Ahmed Rizk and the secretary-general Mr. Ahmed 
Shaker. It is intended that there should be a programmes director and a research direc- 
tor to supervise both sides of the institute’s activities. There is no programmes director 
at present, but it is hoped that Dr. Abd-El-Aziz El-Sherbini of Cairo University wil] 
soon join the institute in this capacity. Research activities are being supervised by 
Mr. Khalil Nougaim. ; 

With regard to past and future foreign teaching staff, it is announced that Dr. Harper 
Boyd, chairman of the Marketing Department, Northwestern University, who was 
head of the teaching faculty last summer, will be back in this capacity in the summer 
of 1961. Other members of the teaching faculty last summer were Professors Paul 
Cook, Thomas McNichols and Thomas Wisler. The institute is expecting the arrival 
in the near future, of Dean Philip Regan and Mr. Norman Coates. 

The institute’s address is: Management Development Institute, 26th July St. No 7, 


Cairo—UAR. 


THE INSTITUT D’ETUDES ADMINISTRATIVES 
AFRICAINES 


Of the Faculté de Droit et des Sciences Economiques de Dakar 


The Institut d’Etudes Administratives Africaines de la Faculté de Droit et des Sciences 
Economiques de Dakar (IEAA) was established under an order of the Minister of 
Education, of g April 1959 (amended on 20 April 1960), to provide legal, economic and 
social education and advanced training courses for African civil servants from all 
African States. 

At the head of the IEAA is a director (Professor André Cocatre-Zilgien professeur 
agrégé at the Faculté de Droit et des Sciences Economiques). He is assisted by a Council 
for Further Training (Conseil de Perfectionnement) under the dean of the faculty; the 
rector of the University of Dakar, representatives of the African States concerned and 
representatives of graduates from the institute are also members of this council. The 
teaching staff comprises professors, agrégés, assistant teachers, members of the judiciary 
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and members of the civil service. The total number of students enrolled at the IEAA 


in 1961 is 808. 
Instruction at the institute comprises two cycles, a primary and a secondary. 


PRIMARY CYCLE 


This cycle is open to civil servants or candidates for public employment who, in view 
of their qualifications, the studies which they have undertaken or their professional 
abilities, are considered by the director to be equipped to benefit from the course. 
The most liberal consideration is given to all applications. However, the Primary 
Certificate (Dipléme du premier degré) is granted to only a small fraction of the students: 
45 were sucessful in 1959 and 82 in 1960. 

Primary instruction is given solely by correspondence. The students are required 
to write a certain number of exercises each year which are returned to them after 
correction, 

The Primary Cycle comprises three sections: Administrative Services, Registration, 
and Treasury. According to the section chosen, students take three or four of the fol- 
lowing courses: administrative law, financial legislation, administrative book-keeping, 
registration, administrative drafting. Each course involves the dispatch of six sets of 
papers per year. 

Examinations for the Primary Certificate take place in centres organized within each 
State by the governments concerned. 

‘The number of students enrolled for the Primary Cycle was 631 in 1960/61 (including 
182 from the Republic of Senegal). 


SECONDARY CYCLE 


Following on the primary study cycle, the Secondary Cycle provides accelerated training 
and advanced courses for the higher administrative levels of the African civil 
service. 

The Secondary Cycle is open to holders of the Primary Certificate, to those civil ser- 
vants who are bacheliers (i.e. who have passed the university entrance examination), 
subject to the permission of the heads of their departments, and to experienced civil 
servants who are not bacheliers but who have been recommended by their departmental 
heads to the director and judged by the latter to be capable of profiting from the secon- 
dary course. With the consent of the dean of their faculty, it is also open to students of 
the faculties of law, arts and science who are already bachelors of law or who hold the 
two licence certificates, on the understanding that such consent does not exempt them 
from fulfilment of their normal university obligations; in addition, representatives 
of the private or semi-public sectors may be admitted if their application is approved 
by the director. 

Secondary instruction is provided in two forms: by correspondence for students outside 
Dakar, and orally for students living in Dakar (courses are held at 6 p.m. at the Dakar 
Faculté de Droit et des Sciences Economiques). 

The Secondary Cycle comprises two sections: General Administration, and Economic 
and Financial Administration. Certain courses take in both sections: general political 
economy, public finance, public law and general administration. Others relate solely 
to the General Administration section: so-called overseas public law, social law and 
public international law. Finally, certain courses relate solely to the Economic and 
Financial Administration section: economic observation and statistical methods, deve- 
lopment economy, tropical economy. 

Because of differences in political and legislative development, students from such 
States as the Congo (Leopoldville) are advised to opt for the Economic and Financial 
Administration section. 

The Secondary Certificate is awarded to students who have successfully passed 
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examinations organized in the same way as the primary examinations. Only 16 can- 
didates obtained this certificate in 1960. 

In the course of the 1960/61 school year, there were 177 students enrolled for the 
secondary cycle (including 76 from the Republic of Senegal). 


PREPARATION FOR THE PROFESSIONNAL ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS (‘B’) 


A preparatory course, related to the secondary instruction, is organized by the LEAA 
for the ‘B’ entrance examinations to the Institut des Hautes Etudes d’Outre-mer de Paris 
and to the Ecole Nationale d’Administration du Sénégal. In addition to courses in one 
or another of the secondary sections, this preparation includes a course in economic 
geography and a course in contemporary history. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships are awarded by the University of Dakar to African civil servants from all 
States enabling them to take the courses of the Secondary Cycle at Dakar itself. Scholar- 
ship holders may also take certain faculty courses which are specified at the beginning 
of the school year. Applications for the scholarships must be presented within the 
prescribed time-limits. 

It is desirable that the various States themselves should also award scholarships to 
their most deserving civil servants. 


EQUIVALENCES 


The States are free to determine as they see fit the equivalences between certificates 
awarded by the institutes and the various qualifications required for entering the 
respective civil services or obtaining promotion within those services. 

Nevertheless, on 8 June 1960, the Council for Further Training decided that the 
IEAA Primary Certificate should be regarded as equivalent to a secondary baccalauréat 
or to legal qualifications with emphasis on administrative techniques, and that the 
Secondary Certificate should be considered as equivalent to the law baccalauréat with 
emphasis on administrative techniques. 

It is obvious that such equivalences are only valid in those States which recognize 
them officially and that they cannot be used with respect to French university autho- 
rities either to begin studies for a licence without a baccalauréat or to shorten the normal 
duration of such studies. 


ENROLMENT FEES 


These amount to 1,500 CFA francs for the Primary Cycle, 1,500 francs for the Secondary, 
and 2,000 francs for the preparatory course for the IHEON and ENAS examinations. 
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Numbers of pupils entered at the Institut d’Etudes Administratives Africaines 
year 1960/61 











z Primary Secondary General 
hates pupils pupils total 
France I I 
Senegal 182 76 258 
Mali (former French Sudan) 10 6 16 
Mauritania 4 I 5 
Niger Il 3 14 
Dahomey 30 30 60 
Upper Volta 23 II 34 
Ivory Coast 6 2 8 
Gabon 232 9 241 
Central African Republic, Chad, Congo 

(Brazzaville) 29 4 33 
Togo - Cameroun 89 34 123 
Guinea - Ghana - Congo (Leopoldville) 14 I 15 
General total 631 177 808 





THE INSTITUT DE SCIENCE ECONOMIQUE 
APPLIQUEE ! 


Paris 


The Institute of Applied Economics (LAE—I'Institut de Science Economique Appli- 
quée) is a scientific research body, founded in 1944 as a private and non-profit orga- 
nization, under the direction of Francois Perroux, professor at the Collége de France 
(chair in the analysis of economic and social facts) and member of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

The IAE has two offices: a main office at 35, boulevard des Capucines, Paris, and 
one at 15 Queensberry Place, South Kensington, London, S.W.7. 

From the very outset its aims have been as follows: (a) to study practical present-day 
economic problems in the light of the most up-to-date findings of economics; (b) to 
promote critical study and theoretical research and to encourage the widest possible 
exchanges between French and foreign economic thinking; (c) to stimulate commu- 
nication of scientific data among all countries, and specially among research institutes 
and universities, by means of seminars, memoranda and the exchange of professors. 

The research work of the [AE is directed mainly to matters connected with economic 
growth. Under the impetus given by the theories enunciated by F. Perroux, the insti- 
tute strives to clarify ideas and methods by tracing the differences between highly 
developed and backward economic systems, and by drawing the necessary distinctions 
between the notions of economic growth, development and progress. 

As a corrective of the previous dispersion of effort, these aims demand precise working 
methods the originality of which lies in the fact that the are the fruit of a wide col- 


1. Cf. International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. V1, No. 2, 1954, p. 306. The IAE will send upon request a booklet 
containing a complete list of its publications and the names of its contributors. This booklet also contains 
detailed information on the organization and activities of the institute. 
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laboration between men of different specialized branches of study who have placed 
themselves at the service of an ‘economics for man’. 

The need is felt more and more that economics should form a whole with the human 
sciences, just as it has been brought into union with certain of the exact sciences. 


MAIN LINES OF RESEARCH: ‘ADMINISTRATION OF THE WORKING GROUPS 


Various working parties are made up at the institute, their number depending upon 
the urgency of the studies undertaken. Persons of scientific repute are responsible 
for guiding these groups in their preparatory tasks and research work. The following 
professors act as scientific directors of the working groups: F. Perroux: development, 
growth, progress (underdevelopment), national accounting; M. Byé: international 
trade; J. Weiller: world trade and international conditions of growth; J. Marczewski: 
quantitative history of French economy—present-day situation and economic policy; 
R. Bertrand: European economic integration; J. Dumontier (director of the section 
on present-day trends at the INSEE): economic forecasts; E. James: currency; V. Rou- 
quet la Garrigue: economic mathematics; R. Mathey (Conseiller-Maitre at the Cour 
des Comptes): financial economy; J. R. Boudeville: regional economy; L. Buquet: 
demographic studies; H. Chambre: planned economy; M. Rubel: studies in Marxology: 
F. Walter (Conseiller-Maitre at the Cour des Comptes): development of French 
economy; S. Wickham: economics of enterprise; H. Bartoli: economics of labour; 
P. Ducasse: economics and technique; M. Cepede: progress and agriculture; L. Couf- 
fignal: studies on cybernetics and economics; F. Russo: economic problems in research 
and in scientific and technical information (transmission of information); J. Lacroix: 
economic and philosophical research and dialogues; J. Poirier: humanities, economics, 
ethnology, sociology. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The most important studies are published in: (a) the quarterly review Applied Economics 
(Archives of the IAE) ; (b) the Cahiers, in different series according to subject; (c) three 
collections of works: Theoria, Pragma and Collection of International Economics. 

The review has followed the practice of alternating issues known as Mélanges (Miscel- 
lanies) with special issues centred upon a particular theme. Since 1956 the following 
subjects have been treated: currency and monetary policies; stability and progress 
(Rome Congress, 1956); monetary theory, profit and growth (1957 and 1959); uncer- 
tainty and action (1960). 

The Cahiers include the following: technical research series, such as Series N (La 
Cybernétique, director: L. Couffignal) and Series T (Problémes Economiques de la recherche: 
director: F. Russo); series on research considered as a meeting ground for economists 
and sociologists, psychologists and philosophers, such as Series M (Dialogues Philo- 
sophiques et Economiques; director: Jean Lacroix) and Series V (Economie, Ethnologie, 
Sociologie; director: J. Poitier); other series analogous to the progress reports of the 


American and English research centres, which enable the reader to keep abreast of 


present developments or predict future trends, for example Series L (Economie régionale: 
director: J. R. Boudeville), and Series R (Etudes et Matériaux pour ’ Intégration économique 
européenne; director: R. Bertrand). The most recent Cahiers to appear are the following: 


Série D. Le revenu national 
8. Matériaux pour une analyse de la croissance économique (F. Perroux), 132 pp., 1951. 
g. Recherches sur le développement économique de la France (1900-55) (F. Walter), 88 pp., 
1957- 
10. Planification indicative et développement économique (J. Bénard, J. W. Hackett), 78 pp., 
1958. 
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THE WORLD OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Série F. Développement, croissance, progrés 

11. Le développement économique, analyse et politique (R. Barre), 92 pp., 1958. 

12. Croissance et développement—Maroc—Tunisie (F. Perroux, E. Gannagé, R. Lenoir, 
C. Zarka), 196 pp., 1959. 

13. Le développement économique de I’ Indonésie (J. ¥F. Haccou and G. Scholte), 70 pp., 1959. 

14. Le développement économique de l’Irak depuis le second conflit mondial (M. Montuori), 


126 pp., 1959. 


Série G. Economie planifiée (textes et analyses) 

3. La rationalité économique du socialisme. Un exemple: l'économie polonaise a l'heure des 
choix (J. Marczewski), 20 pp., 1956 (out of print). 

. Les relations économiques sino-soviétiques, 1949-1958 (Lé Thanh Khdi), 50 pp., 1959. 

. Les régions économiques en URSS (with a foreword by H. Chambre), 112 pp., 1959. 

. Critéres des choix de lV’investissement en URSS, 200 pp., 1959. 

. Les méthodes soviétiques de planification, 116 pp., 1959. 

. Le développement du bassin du Kuznetsk, 376 pp., 1960. 

g. Rationalité et croissance économiques soviétiques, 1960. 

10. Le plan septennal de l’ URSS, 1960. 


CON OO > 


Série I. Le progrés économique 
1, 2, 3. Théorie générale du progrés économique (F. Perroux): Les mesures des progrés écono- 
miques et l’idée d’économie progressive, 40 pp., 1956. 
I. Les composants: 1. La création, 90 pp., 1957. 2. La propagation (modéles micro-écono- 
miques), 114. pp. 1957. 


Série K. Prévision économique et économie de l’entreprise 
4. L’analyse marginale et les politiques de gestion de l’entreprise industrielle (G. de Bodt), 
39 PP.» 1959- 


Série L. Economie régionale 

6. L’espace opérationnel macro-économique, la région-plan (J. R. Boudeville), go pp., 1959. 

7. Croissance économique et piles de rayonnement du département du Rhéne (M. A. Prost, 
R. Delbés), 1960. 


Série M. Recherches et dialogues philosophiques et économiques 

6. Articles by A. Neher, J. Lacroix, A. Piettre, F. Perroux, L. Couffignal, M. I. Pereira 
de Queiroz, G. Granger, P. de Gaudemar, 216 pp., 1959. 

. Articles by C. Lévi-Strauss, G. Gurvitch, G. Simondon, A. Piettre, L. Arenilla, 
P. Chanier, 132 pp., 1960. 

. Articles by J. Lacroix, P. Dieterlen, R. Maggi, R. Arnaldez, J. Vialatoux, C. Ber- 
nardin, W. E. Miihlmann. 


~~ 


a5 
oO 


Série N. Etudes sur la cybernétique et l’ économie 
2. Etudes (L. Couffignal, D. and A. Gabor, C. B. Gibbs, A. W. Philips), 50 pp., 1958. 
3. Articles by L. Couffignal, F. H. George, A. Cuzzer, G. Tintner, 108 pp., 1960. 


Série P. Commerce mondial et conditions internationales de la croissance 

3. Convertibilité, multilatéralisme et politique de stabilisation (E. Hexner, R. Nurkse, 
D. Y. Delivanis, T. Balogh, W. Hoffmann, A. Masnata, F. A. Breyer), 192 pp., 
1959- 

4. Contributions by J. Weillier, A. Bienaymé, M. Rudloff, G. Thirion, G. Dupuy- 
grenet-Desroussilles, 1960. 


Série R. Etudes et matériaux pour l’intégration économique européenne 


3. Contributions a l'étude de V’économie européenne, under the direction of R. Bertrand 
(R. Triffin, J. Desmyttére, J. P. Hayes, J. K. Wright), 56 pp., 1958. 
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4. Contributions a V’étude de l’économie européenne, under the direction of R. Bertrand 
(H. C. Binswanger, C, Segré, K. L. Herczeg, M. Capet), 128 pp., 1960. 
Série S. Etudes de Marxologie 
1. Manuscrits inédits de Marx. Traduction inédite d’un article de L. von Bortkiewicz (notes 
by F. Perroux and M. Rubel), 42 pp., 1959. 
2. Marx, Hilferding. Articles by M. Rubel, H. Mayer and R. Higonnet, 124 pp., 
1959- 
3. Contributions by M. Rubel, N. McInnes, H. Mayer, K. Marx, 164 pp., 1960. 


Série T. Problémes économiques de la recherche et de V’information scientifiques et techniques 
1. La recherche-développement (F. Russo and R. Erbés), 80 pp., 1959. 


Série V. Humanités, économie, ethnologie, sociologie 
1. Contributions by J. Poirier, R. Bastide and P. Verger, J. Binet, L. Mason 
A, P. Vayda, R. Verdier, 160 pp., 1959. 
2. Aspects de la pensée économique de I’ Islam (Messrs. Arnaldez, Abel, Berger-Vachon, 
Rondot, Servier), 1960. 


Série AB. Economie du travail 
1. Contributions by H. Bartoli, J. Parent, L. Livi, A. Gout, 1960. 


Série AD. Evolution des techniques et progrés de l’économie 
1. Contributions by P. Ducassé, Lé Thanh Khéi, B. Gille, C. Fohlen, 1960. 


Série HS. Hors série 
3. Colloques franco-britanniques : l’accumulation du capital (Joan Robinson, 
G. D. N. Worswick, R. F. Kahn, P. Streeten), 114 p., 1959. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The London office, since 1946, and the North African offices (Tunisia, Morocco and 
Dakar), since 1958, have established direct contact with economic circles in various 
countries throughout the world and have also done field research. 

It is in this spirit that symposia have been organized in increasing numbers between 
French and foreign economists, bringing together the most outsanding authorities of 
the economic world (Franco-British, Franco-Yugoslav, Franco-German, Franco- 
Polish symposia, and more recently the Franco-Soviet symposium). In this same spirit 
leading economists and professors from other countries have delivered addresses at 
the institute’s premises. 
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II. REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Draft international covenants on human rights. December 1960, 22 pp., including annex. 
(A/4625.) 

{Ej. Pr. Sc.]* Minutes of a first exchange of views on Articles 15 to 18 of the draft 

Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, adopted by the Third Committee at the fifteenth 

session of the General Assembly. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Yearbook of the International Law Commission, 1960. Vol. I, 1960, 343 pp., $4. (A/cN.4/ 
SER.A/1960.) 

[Ej. Pr. Bl. Sc. Org.] This volume contains the summary records of the twelfth session 

of the International Law Commission (25 April to 1 July 1960), mainly concerned with 

consular relations and immunities. 


Final report of the Asian-African Legal Consultative Commitiee on Functions, Privileges and 
Immunities of Diplomatic Envoys or Agents, adopted at the Committee’s third session, in 1960. 
December 1960, 26 pp., including annexes. (A/cONF.20/6.) 

| Pr. Sc.] The discussions which took place on this subject at the third session of the 

Asian-African Legal Consultative Committee, held at Colombo from 20 January to 

4 February 1960. Text of a draft convention. 


ASSISTANCE ‘TO PRISONERS 


Pre-release treatment and after-care, as well as assistance to dependents of prisoners. 1960, 79 pp. 
(A/conr.17/8.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. Bl.] General report presented by an expert to the second United Nations 

Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders (London, 

8-20 August 1960). This report is based on information from all parts of the world. 

It demonstrates the need to prepare the prisoner for release, and indicates the sort 

of preparation required: the re-establishment of social and family relationships, 


. As a general rule no mention is made of publications and documents which are issued more or less automatically 
—regular administrative reports, minutes of meetings, etc. Free translations have been given of the titles of 
some publications and documents which we were unable to obtain in time in English. The titles thus translated 
are indicated by an asterisk (*) in the margin. 

2. For explanation of abbreviations, see page 503. 


os 
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professional re-education, short periods of release to make purchases, seek work, etc. The 
report then examines the question of the assistance needed after release from prison: 
employment, change of abode, identity papers, housing, assistance. A third part is 
devoted to assistance to dependents of prisoners. The report is followed by a bibliography. 


LAND REFORM 


Economic development of underdeveloped countries: Land reform. December 1960, 91 pp. 
(a/4648.) 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] The discussions of the General Assembly Second Committee on the 

subject of international action for land reform in the developing countries. 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 


Working Party on Industrial Statistics for Latin America: planning and programming an industrial 
inquiry. October 1960, 17 pp. (sT/sTAT/CONF.8/L.1.) 

[Pr. St.] Main stages in carrying out a industrial inquiry: establishing the aims, prepa- 

ration of questionnaires, publicity and execution. 


* Working Party on Industrial Statistics for Latin America: industrial statistics in Latin American 
countries. October 1960, 31 pp. (sT/sTAT/CONF.8/L.8.) 

[Pr. St. Dp.] Brief analysis of the state of industrial statistics in Latin America. General 

censuses, industrial registers, series of current statistics, production indexes. 


ASSISTANCE TO NEWLY INDEPENDENT STATES 


Opportunities for international co-operation on behalf of former Trust Tervitories and other newly 
independent States. November 1960, 21 pp., including annex. (A/4585.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Report of the Secretary-General. The role of international co-operation 

in solving the problems of the transitional period which follows the gaining of inde- 

pendence. Summary of work already performed: dispatch of missions, preparation of 

provisional programmes. An annex contains summaries of the programmes drawn up 

for Cameroun, Dahomey, Ivory Coast, Niger and Upper Volta. 


Question of assistance to Libya. December 1960, 37 pp., including annex. (A/4649.) 
[Ej. Pr. Org.] A discussion of the various types of assistance which Libya might obtain 
under the Special Fund and from Technical Assistance organs. 


REFUGEES 


Report of the fourth session of the Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Programme 
(Geneva, 6 to 13 October 1960). October 1960, 30 pp. (A/ACc.g6/104.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org.] Interim report on the 1959-60 programmes of the High Commis- 

sioner for Refugees, with particular reference to the new Hungarian refugees and 

assistance to Algerian refugees in Morocco and Tunisia. Programmes for 1961. Finan- 

cial questions. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 


Work of the Council in 1961. November 1960, 20 pp. (E/L.884.) 
[Pr. Org.] The draft programme takes the form of lists setting forth the questions which 
will be examined at the thirty-first and thirty-second sessions of the Council. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Council documents: five-year perspective, 1960-1964. 1960, 120 pp., $1.25. (E/3347/REV.I.) 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org.] This consolidated report sums up the preliminary studies presented 
by the United Nations, ILO, FAO, Unesco, WHO and other international organiza- 
tions on their future economic, social and cultural programmes. The first part recalls 
needs; the second concerns actual programmes; the third the adoption of these pro- 
grammes; while the fourth deals with the need to increase the effectiveness of interna- 
tional action. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


eriodic reports on human rights. January 1961, 82 pp. (E/cN.4/811/ADD.1.) 

(Ej. Pr. Org.] This report, prepared by ILO, summarizes the standards of this organi- 
zation which serve as a foundation for the numerous conventions concluded under its 
auspices. The report indicates the areas covered by these conventions, the progress 
achieved in the countries which have ratified them, and the International Labour 
Office’s appraisal of the importance of international conventions as a means of defend- 
ing human rights. 


Periodic reports on human rights. January 1961, 41 pp. (E/cN.4/811/ADD.2.) 

(Dp. Ej. Pr.] This report, submitted by Unesco, contains a summary of the information 
supplied to this organization by 44 governments on the protection of rights which 
specially concern Unesco. 


Study of the right of everyone to be free from arbitrary arrest, detention and exile. January 1961, 
285 pp. (E/cNn.4/813.) 

|Ej. Pr.] he fundamental principles relating to arrest, detention and exile and to 

the independence of the judicature. Commonest methods of application. Recommen- 

dations. 


Study of discrimination in respect of the right of everyone to leave any country, including his own, 
and to return to his country. November 1960, 25 pp. (E/CN.4/SUB.2/L.215.) 

|Ej. Pr. Dp.] The texts adopted on this subject by United Nations bodies. Short histo- 

rical account of the question; reasons for refusals and restrictions on record; progress 

of legal action against such refusals. 


Study of discrimination in the matter of political rights. December 1960, 86 pp. (E/cN.4 
SUB.2/L.217.) 
(Ej. Pr.] Draft report submitted by Mr. Hernan Santa Cruz: the importance of the 
recognition of other fundamental rights for the full enjoyment of political rights; 
factors influencing the recognition and enjoyment of those rights; different types of 
discrimination, and national and international measures for combating discrimination. 
The remarks contained inthis study are of a general nature, and are intended to further 
efforts to eliminate discrimination and not to denounce any particular country or 


group. 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


Manifestations of anti-Semitism and other forms of racial prejudice and religious intolerance of 
a similar nature. October 1960, 45 pp. (E/CN.4/suB.2/208.) 

(Ej. Dr. Dp.] This document contains information received from the governments of 

some 30 countries. An Addendum (£/cNn.4/suB.2/208/ADD.1) contains reports from 

Brazil, the Netherlands and the United States of America. 


Manifestations of anti-Semitism and other forms of racial prejudice and religious intolerance of a 
similar nature. January 1961, 62 pp. (E/cN.4/suB.2/208/ADD.2.) 

[Ej. Pr.] A general study of the manifestations which occurred in the Federal Republic 

of Germany in 1959 and 1960; reactions of public opinion; measures taken by the 
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public authorities and by private organizations to prevent the recurrence of such mani- 
festations; an attempt to determine the factors from which such manifestations derive. 
This study is mainly based on the German Federal Government’s white paper entitled: 
Incidents of an anti-Semitic and Nazi nature. 


Manifestations of anti-Semitism and other forms of racial prejudice and religious intolerance of a 
similar nature. November 1960, 16 pp. (E/CN.4/sUB.2/209.) 

[Ej. Pr. Bl.] This note by the Secretary-General contains information supplied by 
Unesco on the latent causes of anti-Semitic manifestations and the more direct role 
of anti-Semitic propaganda in the 1959-60 manifestations. It indicates the circles 
responsible for the incidents and their motives, and points to certain measures by 
which the public could be informed of the nature of racialism and by which prejudices 
in young people could be combated. 


Manifestations of anti-Semitism and other forms of racial prejudice and religious intolerance of a 
similar nature. December 1960, 25 pp. (E/CN.4/SUB.2/L.216/ADD.2.) 

[Ej. Pr.] This addendum contains a communication, dated 21 October 1960, from the 

Co-ordinating Board of Jewish Organizations, on anti-Jewish propaganda and dis- 

crimination in the Soviet Union. 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


Consent to marriage, age of marriage and registration of marriages. December 1960, 17 pp. 
including annex. (E/cN.6/356/ADD.2.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Addendum to the report E/cN.6/356, which has already been listed, 

presenting the results of an inquiry. Replies from the following countries: Austria, 

Indonesia, United Kingdom (for the territories of Barbados, Gambia and Sierra Leone) 

and United States of America (for the State of Wisconsin). 


Report to the Economic and Social Council on the fourteenth session of the Commission on the Status 
of Women (28 March to 14 April 1960). 1960, 26 pp. $0.35. [E/3360(E/cN.6/367) |. 
[Ej. Pr. Bl.] Minutes of the fourteenth session, which was mainly concerned with 
women’s political rights, the status of women in civil law, equal wages, women’s 
economic situation and the access of women to education. List of the Commission’s 

publications. 


Information concerning the status of women in Non-Self-Governing Territories. November 1960, 
23 pp. (E/cNn.6/371.) 

[Dp. St. Ej.] The first part of this report by the Secretary-General gives general infor- 

mation on the status of women in the territories in question. The second part deals 

particularly with economic and social aspects, while the third and final part concerns 

education. 


Survey of the work of the Commission and of the results achieved on the international level. Novem- 
ber 1960, 66 pp. (E/cN.6/372.) 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] This report is a sort of catalogue, containing analytic tables in three 

parts. In the first part of each table the Commission’s activities are listed. Opposite, 

in the second part, the symbols of documents concerning these activities are given. The 

third part gives the resolutions or other decisions adopted on each of these activities 

by organs of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 


Occupational outlook for women. January 1961, 66 pp., including annex. (£/cN.6/374.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This study follows other similar studies. It contains replies from 
28 States and various non-governmental organizations on the extent to which women 
may exercise the profession of technical draughtsman (conditions of access to the pro- 
fession, women already in the profession, and its effects on their role as mother or wife). 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Occupational outlook for women. January 1961, 32 pp. (E/cN.6/374/ADD.1). 
{Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Similar to the preceding document, but concerns the professions of 
technician in the physical and applied sciences, and laboratory assistant. 


CARTOGRAPHY 


Regional cartographic conference for Africa. December 1960, 11 pp., including annex. 
(E/cN.14/78.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This note by the Executive-Secretary of the Economic Commission for 

Africa gives a brief account of the views of certain governments on the need to convene 

a regional cartographic conference for Africa. It contains a list of subjects which might 


be considered. 


STATISTICS AND CENSUSES 


World population census programme: Evaluation, analysis and utilization of results of the censuses 

in underdeveloped countries. November 1960, 12 pp. (E/cN.g/160.) 
{| Ej. Pr.] This document, prepared for the Population Commission, gives a brief survey 
of the implementation of the following items in the programme: study cycles organized 
by the United Nations in Latin America and Asia on the utilization of data yielded 
by recent censuses; practical studies of the administrative measures to be taken for 
the evaluation, analysis and utilization of results of population censuses; pilot demog- 
raphic studies; opportunities for closer international co-operation between demo- 
graphers and census organizers. 


Draft suggestions for national programmes of evaluation and analysis of population census data in 


underdeveloped countries. January 1961, 15 pp. (E/CN.g/161.) 
{Pr.] This note by the Secretariat contains advice on how to make the best possible 
use of the data yielded by censuses taken in the developing countries: points to be 
considered during analysis of these results; checking of the value of such results; expert 
staff required; methods of improving future censuses. 


Activities in the field of statistics in Asia and the Far East. December 1960, 80 pp. (E/cN.11/ 
545:) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] This report on the training of statisticians examines, first, the possibility 

of training the intermediate and subordinate personnel at present available in the 

countries of the region; next, it states the requirements, the plans adopted and the 

problems to be solved; and lastly it discusses the role of technical assistance and regional 

co-operation. 


POPULATION 


Population Commission: progress of work during 1959-60 and programme of work for 1961-62 
in the field of population. January 1961, 20 pp., including annex. (E/cNn.g/164.) 

[Pr. Ej. Dp. Org.] Summary of the work done by international organizations, in 1959 

and 1960, to assist the study and solution of population problems, particularly in 

Africa, Latin America and Asia. Projects which will be carried out in 1961 and 1962. 


PLANNING 


Hungary: Long-term economic projections. November 1960, 7 pp. (E/3379/ADD.7.) 

|Ej. Pr.] Brief statement on long-term projections in Hungary. Methods of drawing up 
plans, bodies responsible for their establishment, ways of ensuring their rational appli- 
cation, and co-ordination of the various sectors of the economy. 


Planning for balanced social and economic development in Poland, as of 30 June 1960. December 
1960, 64. pp. (E/CN.5/346/ADD.1.). 
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[Ej. Pr. St.] This study, prepared by the Bureau of Social Affairs, discusses first the 
general principles governing the organization and procedure of planning for develop- 
ment in Poland. The second part of the study concerns the financial aspects of this 
planning and its relation to social programmes. The third part deals with priorities 
and models which are used to decide how funds should be divided. 


Programming techniques for economic development with special reference to Asia and the Far East. 


1960, 130 pp., $1. (E/CN.11/535.) 
[Dj. Ej. Pr. St.] This study examines the different types of method which can be used 


for programming development, and contains recommendations on the best way of 


applying these methods in countries such as those of Asia and the Far East. The fol- 
lowing subjects are dealt with: planning; its application to the different sectors of the 
economy; general programmes and investment schemes; the planning of development 
by regions. 


RAW MATERIALS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


United Nations Sugar Conference: summary of the proceedings of the conference, held at Geneva 
Srom 22 September to 24 October 1958. 1960, 55 pp., $0.75. (E/CONF.27/6.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Agenda of the conference; minutes of the plenary meetings; text of 

the final resolution; text of the 1958 international agreement on sugar; extracts from 

studies made on the development of the international sugar market, in connexion with 

the 1953-56 international agreement. 


TRADE 


Commission on International Commodity Trade: recent commodity developments. October 1960, 
14 pp. (E/cN.13/SER.A/36) 

[Ej. Dp. Pr.] Notes on recent intergovernmental consultations; arrangements and 

agreements made during recent months; current market developments in various 

raw materials and basic products (coffee, lead, zinc, oil, rubber, sugar, tin). 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. The programme for 1961-62. October 
1960, 302 pp. (E/TAC/L.223.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. Org.] Detailed account of the projects which the Technical Assistance 
Board recommends for approval by the Technical Assistance Committee, for 1961-62. 
Tables showing proposed expenditure on the following: dispatch of experts, award 
of fellowships and provision of equipment. In so far as they are known, the probable 
dates of implementation are given. For each country, territory or region, projects are 
arranged under the names of the organizations which will be responsible for their 
execution. 


The Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. The programme for 1961-62. November 
1960, 62 pp. (E/TAC/L.225.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. Org.] In this document the Technical Assistance Board recommends 

for approval by the Technical Assistance Committee a supplementary programme 

for the countries and territories of Africa which have recently attained, or are about to 

attain, independence. 


The Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. The programme for 1961-62. November 
1960, 34 pp. (E/TAC/L.228.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] The Technical Assistance Board’s recommendation on the programme 

for 1961-62; problems to be solved; anticipated resources. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 





REGIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSIONS 


Terms of reference and rules of procedure of the Economic Commission for Europe. 1960, 12 pp. 
(E/ECE/395.) 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] This booklet will be of use to everyone wishing for accurate information 

on the functions and organization of this commission. 


Terms of reference and rules of procedure of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
1960, 14 pp. (E/CN.11/539-) 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] This booklet is similar to the preceding one, but concerns the Economic 

Commission for Asia and the Far East. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Committee on Trade. Work of other regional 

economic commissions in the field of trade. November 1960, 21 pp. (E/CN.11/TRADE/L.39.) 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. Org.] The information contained in this booklet has been supplied by the 
Economic Commission for Europe, the Economic Commission for Latin America and 
the Economic Commission for Africa. 


AFRICA 


Review of the food and agricultural situation in Africa. September 1960, 19 pp. (E/cN.14/62.) 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This document, prepared by FAO, draws attention to the decline 
in food production in Africa during recent years. It then studies in more detail the chief 
new facts concerning production of and trade in agricultural produce, available food- 
stuffs and nutritional levels in this part of the world. 


Transport problems in relation to economic development in West Africa. December 1960, 
125 pp. (E/cNn.14/63.) 

{Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] The thesis of this study is that the general lack of means of transport 

is still one of the principal obstacles to development in most areas of the African conti- 

nent. This fact is illustrated by data on West Africa. An examination is made of the 

precise economic effects of the lack of transport in this region, of future prospects and 

the part which planning can play in this respect. 


Economic bulletin for Africa. Published by the Economic Commission for Africa, No. 1, 
Vol. 1, December 1960, 117 pp. (E/cN.14/67.) 

|Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This bulletin will usually appear twice a year. The first issue contains 

articles on industrialization, African trade, development programmes in various African 

countries, and studies on the monetary and financial problems resulting for African 

countries from the attainment of independance. 


Report on FAO/ECA Center on Land Policies in East and Central Africa. October 1960, 
4 pp. (E/cNn.14/69.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] This report gives an outline of the centre’s programme, which is princi- 

pally concerned with ways of using landand their relations with thesystem of land tenure, 

the consolidation of holdings, the spread of agricultural knowledge, agricultural loans 

and rural co-operatives. 


The impact of Western European integration on Africa trade and development, December 1960, 
101 pp. (E/cN.14/72.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] The influence of the development of the European Economic Community 

on the economy of African countries, having regard, in particular, to the attainment 

to independence of several countries which were previously linked with Member States 

of the Community. 


Information paper on technical assistance provided to countries and territories of the ECA region 
under the Expanded and Regular programmes. December 1960, 32 pp. (E/CN.14/77.) 
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{St. Ej. Pr. Dp.] The technical assistance accorded, in 1960, to African countries by the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies: development of natural resources, indus- 
trialization, transport and communications, agriculture, administration, housing, health 
education and culture. 


Community development in Africa. December 1960, 29 pp., including annexes. (E/cN.14/80.) 
[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Report of the Economic Commission for Africa: account of a study tour 
in Ghana, Nigeria, Tanganyika and the United Arab Republic. The problems involved 
in community development, both rural and urban, in those countries. 


An inquiry into co:nmunity development in Uganda. December 1960, 86 pp. (E/cN.14/81.) 
{Ej. Pr.] The efforts so far made in Uganda to further ‘Community development’, 
i.e. to increase the efficiency of local communities in the management of their own 
affairs. Work still remaining to be done. 


Summary of recommendations made by the Conference of University Heads in Africa ( Khartoum, 
20-22 December 1960). January 1961, 4 pp. (E/cN.14/86/ADD.1.) 

[Ej. Pr.] These recommendations are principally concerned with exchanges, the estab- 

lishment of an economic studies group, the institution of an advanced course for 

senior students, and the harmonization of programmes. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Economic Commission for Latin America. Annual report to the Economic and Social Council, 

24 May 1959-29 March 1960. 1960, $0.75. [E/3333 (E/cN.12/AC.45/13/REV.1). | 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. Org. Bl.] Activities of the commission and its subsidiary bodies during 
the period under review: report of the seventh session of the Plenary Committee; 
resolutions adopted by this committee; programme of work and order of priority for 
the period 1959-60. ‘The annex includes the treaty setting up a free exchange zone and 
creating the Latin American free exchange association, a list of the main documents 
published by the commission since its eighth session, and the current terms of reference 
of the Economic Commission for Latin America. 


*The economic development of El Salvador: current trends and projects. 1959, 175 pp., $2. 
(E/CN.12/495/REV.1.) 

[Ej. Pr. St.] A retrospective analysis of E] Salvador’s development between 1945 and 

1957, and an examination of the projects relating to the period 1957/1967. An annex 

explains the statistical methods used. 


ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Fourth Regional Regional Technical Conference 
on Water Resources Development. Flood problems in deltaic areas. November 1960, 59 pp., 
including annexes. (E/CN.11/WRD/CONF.4/L.3 (I).) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] A general view of the problems arising in deltaic areas. The basic principles 

to be followed for the development of those areas; factors causing flooding, and flood 

control; salt water infiltration and ways of combating it; land reclamation; shipping 
and fishing interests. 


Commercial arbitration in the ECAFE region. November 1960, 64 pp. (E/CN.11/TRADE/L.38.) 
[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Analysis of replies to a questionnaire concerning the methods used by the 
various countries of the region in commercial arbitration; the character and efficiency 
of these methods; comments by governments; draft international regulations. 


Report of the Working Party on Customs Administration to the Committee on Trade of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, November 1960, 43 pp. (E/cN.11/ 
TRADE/L.40.) 
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[Dp. Ej. Pr. Bl.] The Working Party’s attempt to further the implementation of the 
regional programme for the rationalization of customs systems. 


Industrial research in ECAFE countries and interchange of research programmes. December 1960, 
20 pp., including annex. (E/cNn.11/1 & NR/L.20). 

[Ej. Pr.] The purpose of this note is to stimulate the free flow of research results designed 

to speed up industrialization. 


Committee on Industry and Natural Resources. Report of the Conference on Pulp and Paper Develop- 
ment in Asia and the Far East to the Committee on Industry and Natural Resources of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. November 1960, 74 pp.(E/cN.11/1 & NR/28.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Bl.] The conference considered the main trends in the production, consump- 

tion and sale of paper and wood pulp thoughout the world, and particularly on the 

Far East. The report contains a summary of the Conference’s work and conclusions 

with forecasts and a statement of investment needs. A list of working papers is attached. 


Machine tool industry in the ECAFE countries. October 1960, 56 pp. (E/cNn.11/1 & NR/sUB.2/ 
20.) 

[Ej. Pr. St. Bl.] This document examines some of the chief obstacles which have so 
far hampered the development of the machine tool industry, and suggests certain 
measures which might be taken to remedy the consequent backwardness. 


Review of the barge building and coastal shipbuilding industries in ECAFE countries. October 
1960, 47 pp. (E/cn.11/1 & NR/sUB.2/L.22). 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Brief account of the extent to which the industry has been developed 

in various countries of Asia and the Far East, followed by observations and suggestions 

concerning the establishment in those countries of shipbuilding yards for the construc- 

tion of barges and other vessels. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Committee on Industry and Natural Resources. 
Sub-Committee on Iron and Steel. Programme of work and priorities. October 1960, 9 pp. 
(E/cn.11/1 & NR/SUB.2/L.25.) 

{Org.] Plans for the activities recommended by the commission at its sixteenth session. 


Development of engineering industries in the ECAFE region. November 1960, 124 pp. (E/CN. 
11/1 & NR/suB.2/L26.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] In this report the term ‘engineering industries’ applies to the manufac- 

ture of metal goods, electrical appliances and accessories and transport equipment. 

The stage of development reached by these industries varies widely from country to 

country. Particular attention has been devoted tothecountries which are least advanced 

in this respect. Different situations are explained and proposals are made. 


Report of the Working Party on Economic Development and Planning to the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. October 1960, 40 pp. (E/cN.11/L.86.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Bl.] This report is chiefly concerned with the present state of transport 

problems: current and future needs, choice of means of transport to be developed, 

investment criteria and financing of transport development. 


SECRETARIAT 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 


Seminar on the Protection of Human Rights in Criminal Procedure. (Vienna, 20 June to 4 July 
1960). 1961, 132 pp. (stT/TAO/HR/8.) 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] Record of the seminar’s discussions, which bore on the following questions: 
normal conditions of arrest and detention, standards to be followed in preliminary 
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investigations by the police, role of the examining magistrate, rights and safeguards 
of accused persons, obtaining of proofs and confessions, identification of persons un- 
justly arrested, accused or imprisoned. 


REFUGEES 


The social and economic aspects of refugee integration. 1960, 126 pp. (UN/TAO/sEM/1960/ 
REP. I.) 

[Ej. Pr.] Report of a seminar held at Sigtuna (Sweden) in 1960, at which experts gave 

the latest information on experience gained in the integration of refugees. The report 

contains various papers which were used as the basis for the experts’ work. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


Report on short-term survey and advisory mission to Argentina. January 1959, 29 pp. (TAA/ 
ARG/4.) 

[Ej. Pr.] This report is the result of a short-term mission, undertaken at the request 

of the Argentine Government, which plans to take large-scale measures to improve the 

work of the services responsible for the rehabilitation of physically handicapped persons. 

The report provides information on the state of these services and makes various practical 

suggestions. 


CARTOGRAPHY 


International map of the world on the millionth scale. Report for 1959. 1961, 101 pp., $1.50. 
(sT/ECA/SER.D/5.) 

[Ej. Pr.] This report comprises two sections. The first deals with the work of the United 
Nations on the international map of the world and the observations of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization and Unesco on the publication of the various sheets of 
this map. The second section gives a summary of the progress reports drawn up by 
the departments responsible for the publication of these sheets during 1959, and indi- 
cates the stage reached in the publication of the international map. 


SAMPLING AND CENSUSES 


A short manual on sampling. Vol. I. 1961, 214 pp., $3. (ST/STAT/SER.F/g.) (Studies in methods, 
series F, no. 9.) 

[Pr. Bl. Ej.] This manual is for the use of statistical offices that wish to complete their 
regular series by sample surveys. This volume—the first of a series—consists of two 
parts. The first explains and discusses the sampling methods which statisticians normally 
use in practice (purpose of inquiries conducted by these methods, degree of precision 
and cost, theoretical formulae). Thesecond part illustrates, by means of concrete examples, 
ways of solving the problems which arise through the use of these methods. 


Seminar on evaluation and utilization of population census data in Latin America. Santiago de 
Chile, 30 November to 18 December 1959. 1960, 98 pp. (sT/TAO/SER.C/46.) 

[Ej. Pr. St. Sc. Bl. Dp.] The seminar discussed the following: population data as elements 

in economic and social planning; evaluation of the quality of these data; co-ordination 

with statistics drawn from other sources; utilization of sample surveys. The report 

contains a survey of national programmes for the use and analysis of the results of future 

censuses. 


Seminar on evaluation and utilization of population census data in Asia and the Far East. Bombay, 
20 June to 8 July 1960. 1961, 93 pp. (ST/TAO/SER.C/47.) 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp. Sc. Bl.] The participants examined methods of checking the value 

of census data and of analysing such data so as to facilitate the planning of economic 

and social development. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


RAILWAYS 


* Railway statistics of the Republic of Argentina. August 1959, 26 pp. (TAO/ARG.10.) 

[Ej. Pr.] At the request of the Argentine Government, the Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration has prepared a study on the statistics which should be drawn up on the 
operating cost of the Argentine railways, and on the method of calculating that cost. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TOWNS 


Community development and social welfare in urban areas. 1959, 73 Ppp. (UN/TAO/SEM/1959/ 
REP. I.) 

[Ej. Pr.] Report of a seminar held at Bristol, in September 1959, to examine ways of 

adapting community development methods to European urban areas where the local 

authorities are well organized and have set up a number of specialized bodies. 


HOUSING 


Social aspects of housing. Geneva 1960, 123 pp. (UN/TAO/SEM/1959/REP.2.) 

|Ej. Pr.] Report of a seminar held in Finland in August 1959. The need to adapt present- 
day building schemes to modern conditions: practical means of doing so; choice of 
site; controlling the mixture of population groups; transport; costs; the cultural and 
social life of the inhabitants. 


GAS 


Gas tariff policy as a means of balancing gas supply and demand. 1960, 51 pp., including 
annexes, $0.50. (sT/ECE/GAS/T.) 

|Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Economic reasons for adopting a tariff policy. Tariff policy and the 

idea of public service or utility. Tariff scales applicable to ordinary consumers and 

industrial consumers. 


ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Economic bulletin for Asia and the Far East (Bangkok), vol. 11, no. 2, September 1960, 
pp. 1-42, $ 0.50. 

|Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This volume contains a study on the effect of savings on economic 

development in Japan, and annotated statistics relating to production, transport, 

the export trade, prices, employment, salaries, currency and banks in Asia and the 

Far East. 


EUROPE 


Prices of agricultural products and fertilizers in Europe 1959-1960. 1960, 120 pp., including 
annex, $1. (sT/ECE/AGRI/2.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] The purpose of this publication is to analyse price changes in respect 

of various products from one year to another, and to supply specialists in agricultural 

matters with essential information on the relationships existing in various countries 

between prices received and prices paid by agricultural producers. The study covers 

the whole of Europe, and for the first time data on the USSR are given in the tables. 


The European steel market in 1959. 1960, 121 pp., $1. (ST/ECE/STEEL/2.) 

|Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This study, which also covers the whole of Europe, deals with the 
following subjects: trends in the world steel market; their repercussions in Europe; 
consumption and demand; foreign trade; European production of cast iron, crude steel 
and processed steel; prices; the increased capacity of the European iron smelting indus- 
try in 1959; factors governing production; future prospects. 
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* European housing trends and policies in 1959. Geneva, 1960, 78 pp., $0.75. (ST/ECE/HOU/1.) 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Trends in the construction of housing: available resources; prices; 
development of the housing policy in various countries; future prospects. 


Annual bulletin of housing and building statistics for Europe, 1959. 1960, 54 pp., $0.75. 
[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Over-all statistical survey of housing and building requirements 
(amount, cost of materials, cost of housing, etc.). As far as possible, the statistics cover 
all the countries in Europe. For purposes of comparison, the bulletin contains similar 
data for the United States of America. In addition to current data, information is 
provided on the 11 previous years. 


Rationalization of electric power consumption in Europe. 1960, 25 pp., $0.35. (ST/ECE/EP/3.) 
[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Analysis of the information transmitted to the Secretariat of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, by 1¢ countries, on the measures they have taken to rationalize 
the consumption of electric power: methods; results; organizations responsible for 
this rationalization. 


Organization of electric power services in Europe. Geneva, 1960, 103 pp., $0.75. (ST/ECE/ 
EP/5,) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Results of an inquiry conducted by the Economic Commission for 

Europe. Government services, private and nationalized concerns, research and pub- 

licity organizations. 


Annual bulletin of electric energy statistics for Europe. Vol. V, 1960, 75 pp., $1. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This issue of the bulletin contains final data for the years 1955 to 
1958 and provisional data for 1959. These data cover all European countries and the 
United States of America. The tables deal with the maximum net power under contin- 
uous operation, production, exchanges and consumption. 


Annual bulletin of gas statistics for Europe. Vol. III, 1959, 26 pp., $0.25. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] The bulletin gives tables on the available net total, distribution, 
consumption, production, international exchanges and gas conversion factors. These 
statistics cover all European countries. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Economic developments in the Middle East, 1958-1959. 1960, 125 pp., $1.50. (sT/ECA/64 
E/3384.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] These developments are studied under five headings: agriculture, 

industrial production, petroleum, foreign trade and balance of payments, economic 

development. The study covers the following countries: Cyprus, Iran, Iraq, Israel, 

Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, the United Arab Republic. Statistics are 

given in an annex. 


II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION! 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE (FORTY-FIFTH SESSION, 1961) 


Reduction of hours of work. Report IV (2). 1961, 79 pp., $0.60. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp.] For the forty-fifth session of the conference, the International Labour 


1. As a generai rule, ILO publications are issued in English, French, Russian and Spanish. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Office submitted to governments a draft recommendation concerning the reduction 
of hours of work. This document reproduces the replies of 52 governments and gives a 
new version of the proposed texts. 


Vocational training. Report VII (2). 1961, 69 pp., $0.60. 

|Dp. Ej. Pr.] Similar to the preceding document. The replies of 50 governments on 
the advisability of concluding new international arrangements concerning vocational 
training, apprenticeship and advanced professional training for adults. 


Equality of treatment of nationals and non-nationals in social security. Report VIII (2). 1961, 
82 pp., $0.75. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Similar to the two preceding documents. The replies of 48 governments 

on the possibility of adopting international standards on this subject. Conclusions put 

forward in the light of these replies. 


Employment problems and policies. Report VI. 1960, 83 pp., $0.75. 

|Ej. Pr.] This report is intended to provide the basis for a general discussion. It gives 
a general survey of the main employment problems and of policy trends in different 
countries with respect to employment, in highly industrialized, slightly industrialized 
and non-industrialized areas. 


CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES MEMBERS OF THE ILO (BUENOS AIRES, APRIL 1961) 


The following documents were issued for this conference: 


Report of the Director-General, 1961, 163 pp., $1.25. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] A critical examination of recent trends in the economic growth and 
social policy of countries in the two Americas. A general survey, followed by an analysis 
of the differences dividing the urban and rural areas of these countries, and some 
considerations concerning the means required for establishing the bases of an increas- 
ingly enlightened economy. 


Vocational training. 1961, 128 pp. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] A general examination of vocational training problems arising on the 
American continent and more particularly in Latin America. The study is based on an 
analysis of the economic and social trends of the past few years. It discusses demo- 
graphic and educational factors as well as differences according to country and sector 
(agriculture, industry, etc.). 


Social security for migrants and non-national workers. 1961, 61 pp. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] The first chapter explains the general nature of the measures taken in 
this regard by the different countries of the region. The second deals with the various 
attempts which have so far been made to further international co-operation towards 
finding a better solution to the social security problems arising in connexion with 
emigrants and foreign workers. The third and final chapter recalls various basic inter- 
national conventions which have a bearing on the principles of any action taken on this 
problem. The publication contains numerous statistical tables. 


Conditions of agricultural workers (wage-earning, semi-independent and independent). 1961, 
124 pp. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This work begins with a description of the laws and customs in the 
different countries of the region governing the employment of agricultural workers 
properly so called: recruitment, contracts, wages, hours of work, holidays, freedom 
of association. It then gives similar information on the position of semi-independent 
and independent agricultural workers, and closes with conclusions on the measures 
which the ILO might take to assist governments in improving the status of these and 
other workers. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE 


Current trends in industrial psychology. 1960, 24 pp.; off-print from the Jnternational labour 
review. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] The purpose of this study is to define clearly the field covered by this 

science, to evaluate the progress that has been made, to review the problems to which 

it gives rise, and to discern the probable trends of future research. 


Ergonomics: the scientific approach to making work human. 1961, 36 pp.; off-print from the 
International labour review. 
[Ej. Pr. Sc. Bl.] Ergonomics is the study of man at work, with the aim of fitting his 


equipment and professional surroundings more closely to his needs. The origins of 


ergonomics; its relationship to the various human sciences; its practical applications 
in industry. Bibliography. 


INJURIES AND INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 


Industrial injury trends over three decades. 1961, 25 pp.; off-print from the International 
labour review. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Statistical description of the history of industrial injuries in certain 

countries and in certain industries. The economic and social consequences. ‘The need 

to strengthen safety measures, in particular by establishing international standards. 


The economic and social background of industrial medicine in Madagascar, by F. Delaunay. 
1961, 30 pp.; off-print from the Jnternational labour review. 

[Ej. Pr.] The economic and social background of the work of industrial doctors in 

Madagascar. The chief causes of industrial injuries and occupational diseases. Legal 

and administrative measures for protection, prevention and compensation. 


OLD AGE 


Old age protection under social security schemes: a statistical study of selected countries. 1960, 
30 pp.; off-print from the International labour review. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] A statistical description of old age protection schemes in force in various 

countries. The results of a pilot study carried out by the International Labour Office 

to decide whether comparisons can be made in this field. 


MIGRATION 


Some aspects of the international migration of families. 1961, 22 pp.; off-print from the 
Internationai labour review. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] The problem of the migration of family groups. Current trends of 

thought and present practice in this respect. Steps taken since the war to facilitate 

family migration and to re-unite families which had been separated by the departure 

of one of their number. 


SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRY 


Services for small-scale industry. 1961, 204 pp., $2. (Studies and reports, new series, no. 61.) 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Small-scale industry at the present time; its potentialities and needs. 
Services calculated to promote technical improvement (expert advice, professional 
training, dissemination of information). Financial and material assistance. Co-opera- 
tion as a means of solving the problems of small-scale industry. An annex contains a 
description of specific cases, selected from among countries which have reached different 
levels of development. 
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WORK IN THE TRANSPORT INDUSTRY 


Social consequences of changing methods and techniques in railways and road transport. 1961. 
119 pp. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] This report was prepared for a meeting of the Inland Transport Commit- 

tee. It contains a brief survey of trends in the development of inland transport over the 

last thirty years. A more detailed study is made of railways and road transport. The 

social problems which arise from present developments, and the measures considered 

necessary to solve them. 


General conditions of work of railwaymen. 1961, 147 pp. 

|Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Sequel to the previous document. General view of the changes in the 
working conditions of railwaymen, followed by more detailed chapters on hours of 
work on the railways, regulations governing rest times and holidays, and staff welfare, 


NORTH AFRICA 


Labour survey of North Africa. 1960, 473 pp., $4. (Studies and reports, new series, no. 60.) 

[Ej. Dp. St. Pr. Sc. Bl.] This study was drawn up from information obtained directly 
by the International Labour Office, or supplied by the governments concerned in the 
reports which they submit in accordance with the ILO Constitution. The area under 
consideration includes all the countries and territories which border the southern side 
of the Mediterranean: Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya and the United Arab Republic 
(Egypt). The following subjects are dealt with: physical environment, general economic 
and social characteristics of the area, labour problems in agriculture and other sectors 
of the economy, employment policy, wage trends, professional relationships, freedom 
of trade unions, social welfare, co-operation, craftsmen, inspection of labour, applica- 
tion of international standards. The study is followed by three annexes containing: 
a list of the principal labour laws in the countries in question; statistics; bibliography. 


SPAIN 


Co-operation at the level of the undertaking in Spain, by E. Pérez Botija and E. Borrajo 
Dacruz. 1960, 26 pp.; off-print from the Jnternational labour review. 

[Ej. Pr.] Present system of professional relationships in Spain, The economic and social 

development which has led to the formation of Industrial Councils. How these councils 

operate. 


FRANCE 


The organization of general and vocational education in France, by A. Campa. 1960, 17 pp.; 
off-print from the International labour review. 

|Ej. Pr.] The purpose of this study is to present a picture of the various branches of 

education in France and the ways in which they are linked. 


POLAND 


Employment problems in Polish agriculture, by I. Frenkel. 1961, 22 pp., off-print from the 
International labour review. 

|Ej. Pr. St.] The measures which have been taken in Poland to counteract rural under- 

employment. The development of agricultural policy since the end of the war. The 

effects of land reform, agricultural settlement, industrialization and regional develop- 

ment on rural underemployment. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Fifteenth annual report, 1959-1960. 
58 pp. (E/3432.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] The first part of this report describes the various activities of the bank 

during the financial year 1959-60; the second part gives a brief account of its opera- 

tions, country by country. The usual information is to be found annexed (accounts, 

administrative budget, loans to various countries, etc.). 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


International Monetary Fund. Annual report, 1960. Washington, 1960, 221 pp. (E/3431.) 
[Dp. Ei. Pr. Sc.] The fund’s activities and policy in 1959-60; resources, investments, 
its role in the development of receiving countries. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
(FAO) 


Trilingual dictionary of fisheries technological terms—curing. 1960, 85 pp., $1. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr.] English, French and Spanish dictionary, designed to assist the exchange 
of information between experts. 


World grain trade statistics, 1959/60. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] World grain trade during the trade years 1957-58, 1958-59 and 1959-60. 
Exports during 1959-60. Special information on the trade of China, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the countries of Eastern Europe. 


Farm implements for arid and tropical regions, by M. H. J. Hopfen. 1960, 157 pp., $ 1.50. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr.] This study covers hand-operated and animal-drawn equipment suitable 
for use where there is an adequate supply of labour, but only one or two light draught 
animals. The study explains ways in which this equipment can be improved while still 
having regard to traditions. 


The economic role of middlemen and co-operatives in Indo-Pacific fisheries. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This volume contains two studies: one on a fishing district north of 
Bombay, the other on Hong Kong. Both consider the roles of government, middlemen 
and co-operatives in fishery development. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


WORK OF WHO 


The work of WHO 1960. December 1960, 224 pp., $2. 

[Org. St. Pr. Dp. Ej. Bl.] Annual report of the Director-General. Progress made in 
the elimination of the major diseases. Assistance to the Congo and other under-devel- 
oped countries. 


STATISTICS 


Epidemiological and vital statistics report, vol. 13, no. 10, 1960. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Recent information on diseases requiring quarantine: cholera, plague, 
smallpox, yellow fever, typhus, recurrent fever (I to VII 1959, I to VII 1960). Tables 
on the causes of death (annual death rates 1956-58): accidents caused by motor vehicles, 
other accidents, suicides and self-inflicted wounds. 
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Epidemiological and vital statistics report, vol. 13, nos. 11 to 12, 1960. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Recent data on population trends: birth rate, general infant and post- 
natal death rate (March 1959 to March 1960). Infectious diseases: brucellosis, rock 
fever, anthrax (March to September 1960). Causes of death: influenza and pneumonia 
(1921 to 1958). Morbidity statistics: typhus and recurrent fever (1950 to 1959). 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Trends in juvenile delinquency, by T. N. Gibbens. 1961, 56 pp., $0.60. 
(Ej. Pr.] New types of juvenile criminality. Their origin, prevention and treatment. 


AIR POLLUTION 


Air pollution. 1961, 442 pp., $8. (WHO monograph series, no. 46.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This volume of articles written by experts is intended principally for 
the use of public authorities responsible for taking measures to combat air pollution 
and its harmful effects. Contains a historical survey of air pollution, and considers the 
application of meteorology, sampling, analysis and research to combating air pollution. 
Discusses the effects of air pollution on man, animals and plants, its social and economic 
aspects, the choice of fuels, radioactive contamination, and appropriate legislative 
action. 


MENTAL ILLNESS 


Epidemiological methods in the study of mental disorders. 1960, 79 pp., $1. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] Presents the general principles of this method, illustrating the theory by 
examples, and points out both its potentialities and the practical limitations of its 
application to psychiatry. 


MALARIA 


Expert Committee on Malaria. 1961, 50 pp., $0.60. (WHO technical report series, no. 205.) 
[Ej. Dr. Dp.] Present stage of the campaign against |malaria, future prospects, consid- 
erations on criteria for the eradication of the disease, and their application in the develop- 
ing countries. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


Health services in the USSR. 1960, 58 pp., $0.60. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Report of a journey to the USSR in October 1958 by 23 fellowship holders, 
who drew up the present document. It contains individual papers on particular aspects 
of the services visited, and the group’s general conclusions. The annex contains several 
diagrams illustrating the organization of health services in the USSR. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGAN- 
IZATION (UNESCO) 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY 


International Union of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences. Bulletin of the International 
Committee on Urgent Anthropological and Ethnological Research. Published with the help 
of Unesco by the Committee’s Secretariat, Reitschulgasse 2, Vienna. Three issues 
(1958, 1959 and 1960) of approximately 50-100 printed pages each, free, multi- 
lingual. 

[Sc. DI.] Many primitive cultures, which have never been studied in detail, are rapidly 

disappearing. There is urgent need to describe these manifestations of human life 
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before they are irretrievably lost to science. The Bulletin exists for this purpose, and 
contains articles and notes, in English, French, Spanish and German, on vanishing 
cultures and on works concerning them. 


FUTURE REQUIREMENTS FOR SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


Requirements and resources of scientific and technical personnel in ten Asian countries, by W. Brand, 
1960, 29 pp., $0.50. (Statistical reports and studies.) 

[Sc. St. Dp. Ej. Bl.] Inquiry into the methods used to assess the requirements in and 
the supply of scientific and technical personnel in certain countries (India, Burma, 
Philippines, Thailand, China [Taiwan], Korea, Japan, Ceylon, Turkey, Viet-Nam). 
The author collected his information on the spot. He draws attention to the importance 
of qualified personnel for economic development, and attempts to determine the require- 
ments in and the supply of scientific and technical personnel as well as the nature 
and value of the methods used in the above-mentioned countries. Recommendations, 
a bibliography and statistics concerning scientific and technical personnel trained in 
these countries over the past few years complete the work. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


International Institute for Child Study. Expert meeting (Bangkok, 22-31 August 1960). Decem- 
ber 1960, 12 pp. (UNESCO/ED/178.) 

[Pr. Org.] The purpose of the meeting was to consider the development of the work 
of the International Institute for Child Study, which has an important part to play 
in the progress of education in Asia. The document contains a report on the work 
of the meeting, the detailed recommendations of the experts and a list of parti- 
cipants. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Six villages of Epirus: social and economic development problems, by H. Mendras. 1961, 92 pp.. 
3.50 NF. (Mission reports, no. 11.) 

[Pr. Sc. Ej. St.] Survey undertaken at the request of the Greek Government to assist 
in the preparation of an economic development plan for Epirus. Six typical villages 
(three in the plain and three in the mountains) were chosen for this purpose. The 
author studies these villages, using various written sources, direct observation and a 
sample survey (approximately 250 interviews, covering: environment, population 
problems, standard of living, economic activities, family budgets, attitudes and way 
of life, conclusions). Summaries in English and Spanish are included. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF INFORMATION 


Rural television in Japan: A report on an experiment in adult education. 1960, 198 pp., 11.25 NF. 
(Press, film and radio in the world today series.) 

[Sc. Pr. Ej. St.] An experimental research survey on group reception of television 
programmes was conducted in 64 Japanese villages, to determine to what extent 
television might help in improving the cultural standards and welfare of the population. 
After a general discussion of television as a means of achieving progress, the report 
describes the experiment, indicates the attitudes of the people before the experiment, 
and assesses its effects. Several sociologists took part in the survey. 


TELEVISION 


Television teaching today, by Henry H. Cassirer. 1960, 267 pp., 10.50 NF. (Press, film 
and radio in the world today series.) 

[Pr. Bl. St. Dp.] This is the first critical assessment of the various ways in which tele- 

vision is being used today in education in the United States of America and certain 
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other countries (Canada, France, Italy, Japan, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United Kingdom). The study gives a general view of the subject and is a useful guide. 


Television in the service of international understanding. Meeting of directors of television pro- 
grammes (Paris, 29 June to 1 July 1960). September 1960, 18 pp. (UNESCcO/MC/40.) 
[Pr.] Report on the work of this meeting, the purpose of which was to recommend 
practical measures for encouraging co-operation between countries in the field of 
television, and to make television a better means of international understanding. 
Agenda; discussions; conclusions; list of participants (the latter represented television 
stations producing programmes for 82 million receivers, i.e. 92 per cent of the world total). 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Statistics on special education. 1960, 154 pp., 7 NF. (Statistical reports and studies.) 

[Sc. St. Dp. Bl.] This report contains statistics on the education provided for physically 
or mentally handicapped, or socially maladjusted children from all countries with a 
population of more than a million. Number of children receiving special education; 
comparison with the school-age population as a whole; various types of institution; 
number of teachers; general statistics by continent, followed by details on each country. 


Current school enrolment statistics, no. 7. September 1960, 51 pp., 3.50 NF. Bilingual: 
English and French. 

[St. Dp. Ej. Bl.] This booklet contains the latest statistics on the number of pupils 

enrolled in the schools of various countries. The data are classified by sex and type of 

education (pre-school, primary, secondary general, secondary vocational, teacher 

training, higher, special). 


Regional Seminar for Latin America on the standardization of educational statistics ( Tucuman, 
18-28 October 1960). December 1960, 16 pp. (UNESCO/ss/32.) 

[Pr.] Unesco had previously organized two regional seminars for the purpose of improv- 
ing educational statistics, one for Asia (Bangkok, 1957), the other for Africa (Khar- 
toum, 1959). Experts from a dozen countries attended the Latin American seminar. 
The document gives the agenda of the seminar, a summary of the papers and docu- 
ments submitted, and the general conclusions of the experts on the organization and 
operation of national services for educational statistics. It also considers the interna- 
tional standardization of educational statistics, and lists the basic data required for 
educational planning. A list of participants is included. 


EDUCATION 


Twenty-third International Conference on Public Education, 1960. Published jointly by the 
International Bureau of Education and Unesco. No. 218, 1961, 151 pp., 6 NF. 
[Org.] Minutes of the plenary sessions of the conference, which met at Geneva from 
6 to 15 July 1960 and was attended by representatives of 78 States. The texts of two 
recommendations adopted by the conference are given (the first concerns the prepa- 
ration and issuing of general secondary school curricula, and the second, the organ- 
ization of special education for mentally handicapped children). The introductory 
speeches by the rapporteurs who presented these questions to the meeting are included. 


The theory of educational trends, by Pedro Rossello (in Spanish). 1960, 81 pp., $0.60. 

[Pr. Sc. Ej. Bl.] The author, a specialist in comparative education, sets forth in this 
monograph the results of more than thirty years of patient observations on the mechan- 
ism governing the changes of ideas and the circumstances which determine the nature 
and pace of development in educational institutions and teaching methods: general 
principles of the theory of educational trends, trends in educational reforms, trends in 
the growth of the role of the State in education, trends in fundamental education, 
trends in expenditure. 
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Unesco Regional Seminar on the educational role of museums. 1960, 62 pp., 3.50 NF. (Edu- 
cational studies and documents, no. 38.) 

[Ej. Pr.] This seminar was held in Rio de Janeiro, in September 1958, and was intended 

principally for the Latin American countries. The work covers preparations for the 

seminar, its activities and the conclusions reached. 


Meeting of experts on production, exchange and use of audio-visual aids in schools ( Tokyo, 13- 
22 July 1960). December 1960, 31 pp. (UNESCO/ED/MAPA/I.) 

[Pr. Org.] This meeting was held in connexion with the Major Project on Mutual 

Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. The booklet deals with the 

role of audio-visual aids in education, the practical possibilities of using these materials 

to foster international understanding, and previous work on the subject. It contains 

a record of the experts’ discussions; the conclusions of the meeting, in detail; and a list 


of participants, 


UNIVERSITIES 
Formal programmes of international co-operation between university institutions: report of an 
international committee of experts. 1960, 39 pp., 1.75 NF. (Educational studies and documents, 


no. 37.) 
[Pr. Dp. Org.] The International Association of Universities carried out a study on 


the present state of programmes of international co-operation between university 
institutions. The results of this work were considered by a committee of experts, whose 
report deals with the various forms of co-operation, and also contains observations 
and recommendations. 


YOUTH MCVEMENTS 


New trends in youth organizations: a comparative study. 1960, 63 pp., 3.50 NF. (Educational 
studies and documents, no. 35.) 


[Ej. Dp. St. Org. Pr.] The past few years have seen appreciable changes in the activ- 
ities of youth organizations, from the point of view both of their aims and the form 
they take. The present publication is an attempt to take stock of these trends by means 
of an analysis of the publications received by Unesco and of the replies given by about 


a hundred experts to a special questionnaire. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND DIRECTORIES 


Index translationum. International bibliography of translations, vol. 12. 1961, 738 pp., 65 NF. 
(Bilingual: English and French.) 

[Pr. St. Dp. Bl.] This volume lists 29,661 translations of books published in 1959 in 
63 countries. The bibliographies are arranged according to the countries in which 
the translations were made, and are classified under the main branches of the Universal 
Decimal Classification system. An author index and statistics of translations, by coun- 
tries, complete the volume, which covers all countries and all kinds of works, ranging 
from ancient philosophy to the modern popular novel and including the human sciences, 
the natural sciences and technology. 


International organizations in the social sciences. Revised and augmented edition with an 
introduction by J. Meynaud. 1961, 145 pp., 5.25 NF. (Reports and papers in the social 
sciences, NO. 13.) 

[Pr.] The history, structure, membership and activities of 18 organizations which play 

a specially important part, at the international level, in the social sciences, in the broad 

sense of the term (International Social Science Council and large international asso- 

ciations of economists, political scientists, statisticians, jurists, criminologists, sociol- 
ogists, anthropologists, psychologists and demographers), General reflections on the 
trends of international co-operation in these various spheres. 
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Southern Asia social science bibliography (with annotations and abstracts), 1959, no. 8. 1960, 
230 pp. 

[Pr. Dp. Bl.] Published by the documents service of Unesco’s Research Centre on the 
Social Implications of Industrialization in Southern Asia (Calcutta, P.O. Box 242). 
Lists about 1,500 books, booklets and articles, issued in 1959, in Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia, Malaya, Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and Viet-Nam, 
dealing with sociology, social anthropology, political science, economics (including 
questions of population, labour and industrial management). Brief notes on the contents 
of each publication. Author and subject index. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Contains an extensive bibliography. 
Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 
Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 
= Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 
Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 
government officials, members of international organizations and social 
institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject-matter of 
the document. 
Contains statistics. 
Se; Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 
The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 
not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them 


{merely in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest 


way possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Hoseuitz, Bert F. Sociological aspects of economic growth, Glencoe (Ill.), Free 
Press, 1960, viii 4- 250 pp. (University of Chicago. Research Center in 
Economic Development and Cultural Change.) 

The author observes how difficult it is to apply the classical methods of econo- 
mic analysis of a Western type to underdeveloped countries whose economic 
behaviour is quite different. It is essential to work out a theory of growth that 
takes into consideration the political and sociological aspects proper to these 
regions, since it is impossible to separate economic growth from social and 
cultural transformation. 

Until now, experts of international organizations have assumed that the 
economic expansion of underdeveloped countries was not possible unless the 
social relationships within these countries were reorganized on Western lines. 
This transformation however is usually neither possible nor desirable. Hence 
it becomes necessary to envisage types of economic growth that are more 
appropriate for the underdeveloped countries themselves and to realize that 
there is more than one way to economic progress. 
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The author insists upon the necessity of establishing several ‘variables’. 
He searches for them by analysing the recent historical evolution of a number 
of countries selected among Asian and African countries and also countries 
of Europe and North America that were being industrialized in the nineteenth 
century. He distinguishes three main variables: (a) the territorial structure 
of the economic transformation (according to whether or not the country 
under consideration was forced to take over other territories and other human 
and natural resources in order to ensure its development) ; (b) the degree of 
economic independence (according to whether or not the country under 
consideration depends upon outside capital, technicians and markets); 
(c) the degree of State intervention (expansion is autonomous if it is due only 
to a desire for profit on the part of individuals; it is ‘induced’ if it is the result 
of a dominant influence on the part of the State over economic orientation). 

The author proposes eight possible combinations of these three variables 
which seem to him to account for the different historical types of economic 
growth in Afro-Asiatic countries as well as in the Western ones and he draws 
certain conclusions that are applicable to the transformation of countries 
still underdeveloped. Reference to one of these combinations should make it 
possible to determine by analogy the methods best adapted to the economic 
development of these countries. 

After this attempt at systematization, the author examines a certain number 
of questions that he considers to be particularly important. In his estimation 
the industrialization of underdeveloped countries is necessary, but it must 
first of all give employment for a large number of workers in order to relieve the 
congestion of over-populated rural areas (thereby also increasing their produc- 
tivity). Smaller and medium-sized decentralized industries must be fostered, 
because heavy industry requires large capital and does not employ enough 
workers. Furthermore, this solution would avoid uprooting the rural masses 
and would permit certain family and social structures to be maintained, as is 
the case with rural workshops in Japan where workers earn wages approxima- 
tely similar to the income of the farmer and enjoy a high degree of employment 
stability because of the persistence of a paternalist tradition and good family 
relationships. As far as possible, therefore, industrialization should be brought 
about not on the current Western pattern, but by taking into account existing 
social structures that might present obstacles to a market economy of the 
Western type; but which, if maintained in over-populated and capital- 
poor countries, might help to solve the problem of how to increase production. 

The State should confine itself to basic industries where it alone has the 
necessary investment power. Smaller and medium-sized factories however 
should be left to individual initiative. What is important is to develop a 
productive spirit of enterprise in places where the entrepreneurs have tradi- 
tionally been merchants and large manufacturers. In the West the first 
factories were the work of artisans and technicians; the financiers only came 
later and enlarged the scale of the enterprise. This category of technician, 
however, scarcely exists in underdeveloped countries. The author does not 
say how it can be created; he merely suggests that social structures should be 
relaxed to a certain extent and that legislation favouring private initiative 
should be passed. There remains a problem of technical education and above 
all of the mental attitude towards science and mechanization which varies 
from country to country. 

In conclusion, the author examines the problems of the cities. Urban centres 
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in underdeveloped countries are often too large and swollen with uprooted, 
unemployed masses. Many of these cities have been built by Westerners on 
their own pattern and do not correspond to the needs of the underdeveloped 
countries. The low standard of living of most city populations hinders the 
work of urbanization that is indispensable. Consequently it becomes necessary 
to have large factories. In any event, the phenomenon of urbanization, which 
is still poorly understood, must be studied in a scientific way so that it can be 
utilized as an element in economic transformation more efficiently than it is 


today. 


Kiapper, Joseph T. The effects of mass communication. Glencoe (Ill.), Free 
Press, 1960, xviii + 301 pp. 

The aim of this work is to evaluate recent studies on the influence of mass 
media in conditioning the opinions, values and behaviour of the public they 
reach. The author makes a very clear distinction between the empirical 
results obtained by the studies that he analyses and the provisional theoretical 
generalizations he makes on the basis of these results. These generalizations 
are set forth at the beginning of the book and are as follows: 

1. Mass communication media are generally not the necessary and sufficient 
cause of ‘listener effects’, but presuppose an intermediate network of other 
factors and influences. 

2. These intermediate factors are such that, theoretically, they make the mass 
media a cause, but not the only cause, of a process that tends to reinforce 
the already existing situation. 

3. In circumstances in which mass media none the less contribute to change, 

either the intermediate factors will not be operative and the effect of the 

media will be direct, or else the intermediate factors that normally have a 

conservative effect will themselves stimulate change. 

There are certain residual situations in which mass media seem to produce 

direct effects or play a certain direct psycho-physical role. 

5. The efficacy of these media either as direct or as auxiliary agents is affected by 
different aspects of the media themselves and by the communication 
situation (for example, aspects of the presentation, the nature of the source 
and the medium itself, the climate of public opinion, etc.). 

Each chapter considers one or more of these generalizations. The first section 

gives a general study of the effects of passive communication. Chapter 1, 

which is devoted to reinforcement, minor change and the phenomena pertain- 

ing to it, puts forth the idea that mass media tend to confirm the opinions 
of their public rather than change them, and that where there is change it 
rather tends to be slight. This phenomenon is related in part at least to the 
influence of exterior factors such as the predispositions of the public, the 
processes of selection in exposing themselves to the media, the way in which 
the media are perceived and the memory-traces they leave, the group to 
which the listener or reader belongs and its norms, the interpersonal trans- 
mission of the content of the communications, the leadership of public opinion 
and the nature of commercial mass media in a free enterprise society. The 
second chapter is concerned with the formation of public opinion on new 
topics, and notes that according to most of the studies (still insufficiently 
enumerated), mass communication media are most effective in forming opi- 
nions among those who had none previously. The third chapter, which deals 
with conversion, illustrates the third generalization and stresses the role 
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played by the intermediate factors. A last chapter of this section analyses 
those aspects that belong to communication and the situation of communi- 
cation itself. The author compares the effects of a presentation that brings out 
the pros and cons of a question with a one-sided presentation. The former is 
more effective with a cultivated public, whereas the latter is more effective 
on a public of lower level and tends to confirm its accepted opinions. This 
chapter also examines the effect of repetition and finds that it is usually 
favourable. 

The second part of the book applies these same generalizations to particular 
types of effect that mass media have. It analyses the effects of presenting 
crime and violence, ‘escapist’ matter, the effect on children of watching 
television programmes meant for adults, and whether or not passivity is 
produced in the public by habitual exposure to mass media. In a general 
way the author’s conclusions contest the alarming assertions of some non- 
specialists and even certain technical studies to which he alludes. He believes 
that the effects of mass media are both more limited and more positive than 
is generally thought. 


Luce, R. Duncan (ed.). Developments in mathematical psychology. With contri- 
butions by R. Duncan Luce, Robert R. Bush, and J. C. R. Licklider. 
Glencoe (Ill.), Free Press, 1960, 8vo, 294 pp., bibliographies, $7.50. 

This is the third volume published under the title Behavioral models project of 

the Bureau of Applied Social Research of the University of Columbia, following 

a work by R.D. Luce and H. Raiffa entitled Games and decisions and one by 

H. Solomon which is also reviewed in this issue. The present study analyses 

three of the main fields in which mathematics is applied to psychology: infor- 

mation, learning and ‘tracking’, which is defined as an attempt to establish an 
equivalence between objects or quantities under control and fixed objects or 
quantities taken as models. This book, like those that have preceded it, is 
written for those who are anxious not to overlook the use of the mathematical 
instrument in the study of behaviour, as well as for mathematicians who are 
interested not only in abstract developments but also in the application of 
mathematical theory to concrete situations. In each of the three chapters that 
go to make up the book, the authors try to summarize the question; they 
show the bases of the mathematical theory used, mention the chief results 
that have been obtained by this approach and append a critique of the most 
important works in which the theories are confronted with experimental data. 

Bibliographies at the end of each chapter supply the necessary references and 

other information enabling the reader to pursue the study further. 

The three fields selected offer an excellent illustration of the possibilities 
of mathematics in psychology, at least as an instrument of research, since it is 
not the intention of the authors to found psychology upon mathematical 
evidence. Mathematical formulation appears to be specially useful in the case 
of the information theory because it enables certain summary properties of 
choices made at a moment in time to be fixed once and for all. It is no less useful 
in the case of learning theories that tend to describe in a systematic way the 
manner in which choices may be called into question because of external 
responses that they have aroused. Mathematical formulation is also of use in 
the quasi-linear theories of ‘tracking’ since the latter offer favourable ground 
for the examination of models in operation and make it possible to determine the 
type of theoretical model most likely to correspond to the results of experience. 
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The work edited by R. Duncan Luce reveals the possibilities that mathe- 
matics open up to psychology, and in so doing goes even further; it helps to 
determine the role that formal thinking can play in the sciences of man. 


Peck, Robert F.; Havicuurst, Robert J., et al. The psychology of character 
development. New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1960, 267 pp., bibl., index, 
$6.50. 

Both in the United States of America and in Europe, many psychologists, 
educationists and sociologists have given attention to the problems of character 
development in children. The main interest of the study here reviewed lies 
in the variety and scope of the methods used for defining the character develop- 
ment of a group of ‘average’ children in the United States. For this purpose, 
the authors have employed a very wide range of psychological investigation 
procedures—talks, tests, sociometric analysis—and the value of the conclusions 
they have reached is due to the scientific exactitude of the inquiry. 

Stating that there is a certain degree of stability in character during the 
childhood-adolescence period (from 10 to 17 years of age), they have identified 
six types of personality, the mutations of which are closely bound up with the 
environment. The chief factor in character formation and development is the 
family, and within the family, the parents. The child’s personality, of which 
character is one aspect, and his future relations with other people, depend on 
his parents, on their relations with their children and on the picture which 
they give them of adult society. In this process of formation, the family 
background is important from four points of view: mutual ties and support, 
the reality of family life, democratic control, and coercion. As examples of 
this influence, the authors state that a morally stable child comes, as a rule, 
from a family whose members are closely united; on the other hand, persona- 
lities dominated by a complex of hostility or guilt come from a background 
where over-severe discipline has not been balanced by firm moral support. 
Emotional ties and discipline would thus seem, in the last analysis, to be the 
essential factors in family influence. Outside the family, other influences 
certainly mark character development, but to an infinitely less extent. These 
factors are, first of all, culture—especially at the present day, when it is conveyed 
through mass media—and adult society, principally as regards the religious 
and school environments. The authors therefore conclude that, although the 
family is the main, permanent element in the formation of behaviour during 
childhood and adolescence, it is essential that it should be backed by a very 
strict group ethics. Stated against the background of a particular survey, the 
problem of the effects of upbringing on character development is thus brought 
most clearly to light in reference to United States society as a whole. This 
work on psychology should be of real interest, both to anthropologists concerned 
with the study of cultural patterns and to sociologists investigating the mechan- 
isms of social control and analysing its impact in depth. 


SHONFIELD, Andrew. The attack on world poverty. New York, Random House; 
London, Chatto and Windus, 1960, 8vo, 269 pp. 

Under the sponsorship of the Ford Foundation an English journalist, in collab- 

oration with his wife, has made this clear and vivid analysis of the problems 

involved in giving assistance to emerging countries. In brief, his thesis is the 

following: except in the case of petroleum-producing countries and apart 

from those that receive American aid, the assistance given to underdeveloped 
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countries is insufficient. It is moreover ineffectual because it is spread over too 
many countries and distributed by rival organizations with slight or no co- 
ordination of their activities. Finally, it is not geared to the needs of the under- 
developed countries themselves. It becomes therefore urgently necessary 
to revise the attitude that governs economic aid and technical assistance. _ 

Using concrete examples drawn from the experience of India and South 
America, the author examines in the first part of the book some of the problems 
facing the underdeveloped countries, such as population increase, lack of 
capital reserves, exportation difficulties. He also seeks solutions to these pro- 
blems, for example by developing a system of barter among underdeveloped 
countries or limiting the major portion of foreign aid to those countries that 
will benefit most from it (Mexico, Brazil, India) because they have already 
passed a certain stage of development. 

The second and third parts of the book are devoted to a critical examination 
of aid to developing countries on a national and international basis. The United 
Nations is paralysed in its technical assistance effort for reasons that proceed 
from the very structure of this Organization. The strict conditions of financial 
orthodoxy that govern loans from Specialized Agencies, as well as the thinking 
of some of the directors of these agencies, restrict the aid that they might give 
and that the IBRD has effectively given to the underdeveloped countries. 
Furthermore, these conditions paralyse the generosity of donor countries, such 
as the United States and the United Kingdom, that fear to see their balance of 
payments jeopardized. In order to remedy these difficulties the system of 
‘tied loans’ should be developed to make a much greater aid available. If 
it is to be effective, the aid to underdeveloped countries should reach four 
billion dollars a year by 1965, just twice the sum that is available at present. 
The entire technical assistance programme of the United Nations should also 
be reorganized to simplify the work of the Specialized Agencies by placing 
their economic programmes under the direct authority of a representative 
of the United Nations empowered to act with increased means at his disposal. 

These are only a few examples drawn from the many suggestions given 
in a book that has the great merit of analysing clearly and realistically some 
of the problems of development. 


Sotomon, Herbert (ed.). Mathematical thinking in the measurement of behaviour. 

Glencoe (Ill.), Free Press, 1960, 313 pp., $7.50. 

This book makes no pretence to an exhaustive treatment of the general rela- 
tionship between mathematical thinking and the sciences of man, nor does it 
even make a complete inventory of the sectors that it deals with. The task 
of the authors has been to make a synthesis of the work that has been done in 
three areas quite different in nature and in the scope of what has been accom- 
plished in them. The book is intended for specialists in social sciences who still 
hesitate to become involved in mathematical methods, and for mathematicians 
who might discover new applications of their science. 

The first part, by James S. Coleman, is concerned with a major theme of 
contemporary social psychology: the study of elementaty groups. The author 
notes at the outset that traditional analyses have almost exclusively concentra- 
ted on revealing the influence of one variable on the behaviour of the group 
(leadership style, communication formulae, etc.), without specifying the form 
and extent of this influence. A fortiori these analyses hardly ever go beyond 
the study of a simple relationship between two elements. The use of mathe- 
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matics should make it possible to give a synthetic expression to a host of inter- 
actions, even in cases so complex as a group discussion, referred to here in 
connexion with the works of Bales, Stephan and Keller. 

The author of the second part of the book, Ernest W. Adams, is less concern- 
ed with previous research that has been done. His approach is to take a sector 
of the mathematical theory and suggest possible applications of it to the study 
of human behaviour. He points out that Bernoulli’s theory, which has been 
given prominence especially since the publication of works by von Neumann 
and Morgenstern on the contribution of the theory of games to the study of 
economic behaviour, makes it possible to describe and explain situations that 
are extremely frequent in human conduct and is applicable in all cases where 
persons who must make a choice in the hope of obtaining a given result only 
know the consequences of their choice with a certain degree of probability. 

The factorial analysis on the other hand has been the subject of much com- 
mentary for a long while, and this accounts for a more condensed treatment 
of the principal patterns that have been proposed over the last forty years. 
Herbert Solomon has two essential criticisms to make of the patterns of Spear- 
man, Thomson, Guttman, Holzinger, Thurstone and Hotelling. First of all 
the mathematical approach is hardly ever pushed to the limit of its possibilities. 
Secondly some of these patterns, no matter how logically they have been 
worked out, are unable to reproduce a real situation, and this necessarily 
condemns them in the eyes of those who might have used them. 


Universities COMMITTEE, NATIONAL BuREAU OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH. 
Demographic and economic change in developed countries. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1960, 8vo, xi+536 pp., $12. 

Out of a series of 16 papers read during a conference organized in 1958 by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, nine were devoted to the causes 
of population changes in developed countries, and seven to the economic 
repercussions of these changes. The authors are moved to examine the corre- 
lations that exist between demographic growth and the economic, social, 
cultural, religious and racial characteristics of various social groups. Certain 
correlations that have hitherto been accepted are now questioned and it becomes 
necessary to give up the idea of long-term forecasting. The effects of population 
growth on national income poses the problem of inflation, but not under such 
conditions that a solution seems urgent in most of the cases considered. 

Each report is accompanied by a short discussion and the book gives a 
large number of statistics some of which were gathered during special surveys, 
others being taken from the latest United States census. Although certain 
of the examples touch on Europe, most of the surveys took place in the United 
States and it is this case that has apparently most interested the editors of this 
series of studies. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, SHORTER NOTICES 


Aspects juridiques du commerce avec les pays d’économie planifié, by H. J. Berman, M. Domke, 
A. Goldstajn, J. N. Hazard... Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 
1961, 25 cm., iv + 292 pp., tabl., bibliogr., index. (International Association of 
Legal Science.) 

The legal obstacles to trade between countries with a planned economy and countries 

with a free economy are due partly to differing commercial systems and partly to 

strained political relations. 


BazzANELLA, W. Problemas de urbanizagao na América latina. Fontes bibliogréficas. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1960, 24 cm., 125 pp., index. (Centro Latino-americano de Investigaciones 
en Ciencias Sociales. Centro Latino-americano de Pesquisas em Ciéncias Sociais. 
Publicacao, 2.) 

Bibliography with over five hundred entries on problems of urbanization in Latin 

America, with special reference to Brazil. Most of the works are briefly reviewed. 


Benson, Purnell Handy. Religion in contemporary culture. A study of religion through social 
science. New York, Harper, 1960, 24 cm., xiv + 839 pp., bibliogr., index. ( Harper’s 
social science series.) 

Scientific approach to religion: its nature, different forms of religious practice, rela- 

tionship between religion and society. This work is a guide to research in this field and 

is intended as a handbook of concepts and principles for students, research workers and 
legal experts interested in the scientific aspects of the question. 


Bitty, Jacques. Les techniciens et le pouvoir. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1960, 
18 cm., 128 pp., tabl. (Que sais-je?, no. 881.) 

Development of technocracy in France over the past twenty years. Structure of the 

director and technician class and its place in French society. 


Borcatra, Edgar F.; FANsHEL, David; MEyeER, Henry J. Social workers’ perceptions of 
clients. A study of the caseload of a social agency. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1960, 24.cm., 92 pp., tabl., $2. 

The main purpose of this investigation is to bring out the factors guiding ‘case workers’ 

in their choice of clients. Its conclusions deal with some of the particular problems 

arising out of the study of social cases. 


Bozeman, Adda B. Politics and culture in international history. Princeton (N.J.), Princeton 

University Press, 1960, 24 cm., xiv + 560 pp., maps, bibliogr., index, $10. 
Comparative study of ancient, mediaeval and modern civilizations, their scales of 
value and systems of international relations. The author, a former student at the 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, concludes that over and above all divergencies 
there is a cultural unity in the world today. 


Carro Martinez, Antonio. Derecho politico. Madrid, Talleres Graficos Escelicer, 1959, 
25 cm., xvi + 379 pp., bibliogr., index, 150 pesetas. (Universidad de Madrid. 
Facultad de Derecho. Seccién de Publicaciones e Intercambio.) 

Constitutional law textbook for students at the Faculty of Law and Political and 

Economic Sciences at the University of Madrid. 


CHARNLEY, Jean. An American social worker in Italy. Minneapolis, University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1961, 22 cm., 323 pp., index, $5.25. 

Lively documentary account by an American woman journalist who visited Italy to 

study child problems and to offer the benefit of her own country’s experience in that field. 


Consumer ( The) and the new business cycle. Ann Arbor, Braun and Brumfield, 1960, 28 cm., 
ii + 27 pp., fig., $2. (The Foundation for Research on Human Behaviour.) 
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Studies on consumer motivation are being used increasingly by businessmen in fore- 
casting the volume and trend of public demand. 


DAHINDEN, Max B. Die zahlenmdssige Entwicklung des Hochschulstudiums von Schweizern in 
den letzten zwanzig Jahren. Ein Beitrag zum Studium beruflicher Nachwuchsprobleme. Berne, 
Stuttgart, P. Haupt, 1960, 21 cm., 51 pp., tabl., DM 7.80. (Berner Beitrdge zur Sozio- 
logie, 2.) 

Survey showing the increase in the number of students in the Swiss universities over 

the past twenty years: research on higher education in a non-planned society. 


Dumon, Frédéric. La communauté franco-afro-malgache. Ses origines, ses institutions, son 
évolution. Octobre 1958-Juin 1960. Bruxelles, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1960, 
24 cm., 298 pp., 200 Belgian francs. (Université Libre de Bruxelles. Institut de 
Sociologie Solvay. Etudes d’histoire et d’ethnologie juridiques.) 

Creation of the Community, institutions established, division of responsibility between 

central bodies and Member States, establishment of democracy in Africa, develop- 

ment of institutions. The second half of this work contains the constitutions of the 

Republic of France and the other members of the Community, the decrees setting up 

the Executive Council, the Senate and the Court of Arbitration, and a series of presi- 

dential decisions (taken by the Executive Council) concerning the Community. 


Elections (Les) européennes au suffrage universel direct. Colloque des 14 et 15 avril 1960. 
[Bruxelles] Editions de l’Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1960, 24 cm., 321 pp., 275 Bel- 
gian francs. (Centre National d’Etude des Problémes de Sociologie et d’ Economie 
Européennes. Institut de Sociologie Solvay.) 

Collection of statements presented at the symposium organized in 1960 by the Solvay 

Institute of Sociology on the election of the European Parliamentary Assembly by 

direct universal suffrage. ‘The annex contains reports by the Assembly’s political affairs 

commission and by a study committee of the European Movement, draft conventions 
drawn up by the Assembly and the Movement, and texts adopted at Strasbourg on 

17 May 1960. 


Estratificactén y movilidad social en Argentina. Fuentes bibliogrdficas (1880-1958). Rio de 
Janeiro, 1959, 23 cm., 47 pp. (Centro Latino-americano de Investigaciones en 
Ciencias Sociales. Centro Latino-americano de Pesquisas em Ciéncias Sociais. 
Publicacién, 6.) 

Sources of documentation for a study on the evolution of society in Argentina since 

1880 in terms of demographic and technical data and of the country’s economic 

development. 


FaYET, Joseph. La révolution frangaise et la science. 1789-1795. Paris, M. Riviere, 1960, 
23 cm., 500 pp., index. 

‘Towards 1793, after they had tried to suppress the academies of literature, of the arts 

and, more especially, of science, the French revolutionaries began to realize that 

scholars and men of letters could play an important part in helping the nation to 

recover from the effects of war; new schools then made their appearance. 


Femmes d’ Afrique noire. Monique Gessain, Marguerite Dupire, Annie Lebeuf, Anne 
Laurentin. Ed. Denise Paulme. Paris, La Haye, Mouton and Co., 1960, 25 cm., 
283 pp., fig., tabl., plates, maps, bibliogr. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. 
Vie Section: Sciences Economiques et Sociales. Le Monde d’Outre-Mer Passé et 
Présent. 1%¢ série. Etudes, IX.) 

Six studies by women ethnologists describing the everyday life of the African woman, 

and her problems. Each one deals with a different region of tropical Africa. Annotated 

bibliography of 60 pages. 
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Hoste.et, Georges. L’ investigation scientifique des sciences humaines. Avec application aux 
sciences et aux techniques sociales. Preface by Armand Cuvillier. Paris, M. Riviére, 1960, 
2 vol., 19 cm., xvi + 287 pp. and 267 pp., index. (Petite bibliothéque sociologique inter- 
nationale, Série A. Auteurs contemporains.) 

Study of the problems arising from the application to the human sciences of the methods 

of research used in the physical and biological sciences. 


International economic papers, no. 10, Translation prepared for the International Economic 
Association. Edited by Alan T. Peacock, Ralph Trurvey, Wolfgang F. Stolper, 
Hans Liesner. London, New York, Macmillan, 1960, 26 cm., 193 pp., fig., tabl. 

Series of papers dealing with problems of public finance: tax and revenue, price 

stabilization and inflation, investments, marginal utility, etc. Case study on: ‘Inflation 

in Chile in 1955-56’. 


LasrousseE, Roger. Introduction a la philosophie politique. Platon, Aristote, Cicéron, St. Augus- 
tin, St. Thomas d’Aquin, Ockham, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Fichte, Marx, Sorel. Translated 
from the Spanish by Elisabeth Labrousse. Paris, M. Riviére, 1959, 23 cm., 295 pp., 
bibliogr., index, 12 NF. Bibliothéque des sciences politiques et sociales.) 

An introductory chapter on the general growth of sociology in Europe, is followed by a 

discussion of the tenets of a number of philosophers who expounded the main Western 

concepts of sovereignty. The last chapter deals with the basic problem of the rela- 
tionship between the individual and authority. 


La Granpa, Antonio de. Politica del bienestar social. Preface by Leén Martin Granizo, 
Madrid, V. Suarez, 1960, 21 cm., 333 pp., 75 pesetas. (Coleccién nuevas ideas, 1.) 
Certain political programmes and economic plans lay emphasis on social benefits 
rather than on salaries. The author considers that these benefits are of secondary 
importance and that only a policy of higher maximum salaries can halt the process 

of socialization. 


LaZARSFELD, Paul F. Latent structure analysis. New York, Columbia University Press, 1960, 
23 cm., ppd. 476-543, fig., bibliogr., $1. (Columbia University, Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, reprint no. 304 from: Psychology, a study of a science, vol. III.) 

New formulation of latent structure analysis, a method by which it is possible to 

deduce a person’s attitude from his behaviour, the basic intent of a text from certain 

stylistic features, the ethics of a group from some of its actions, etc. Description of the 
nine stages in the analysis. 


LEHMANN, Erich M. ‘Nahariya’. Ein Beitrag der mitteleuropdischen Einwanderung zum 
Aufbau des Landes Israel. Nahariya, im Eigenverlag des Verfassers, 1960, 24 cm., 
114 pp., fig., plates, map. 

Growth and development of a town in western Israel established in 1935 by immi- 

grants from central Europe: sociological and historical study. 


LENNARD, Henry L.; Bernstein, Arnold, et al. The anatomy of psychotherapy. Systems of 
communication and expectation. By Henry L. Lennard and Arnold Bernstein, with 
Helen C. Hendin and Erdman B. Palmore. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1960, 24 cm., xx + 209 pp., fig., bibliogr., index, $6. 

Application of sociological methods and concepts to psychiatry. The authors emphasize 

the importance of the role concept in relations between patients and psychiatrists. 


Lepsius, Rainer. Strukturen und Wandlungen im Industriebetrieb. Industriesoziologische 
Forschung in Deutschland. Miinchen, C. Hanser, 1960, 21 cm.,' 77 pp., bibliogr. 
DM 8.50. (Rationalisierungs-Kuratorium der Deutschen Wirtschaft.) 

Short introduction to problems of the sociology of labour in an industrial establishment: 

account of research in Germany. 
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Lessa, Almerindo. Jornal. 1947-1957. Lisboa, Editorial Medicis, 1958, 25 cm., 243 pp. 
ill., por. 

Ten years’ reflections by a humanist on the medical question and the moral and philo- 

sophical problems of medicine. 


LivincsTonE, A. S. The overseas student in Britain with special reference to training courses 
in social welfare. Manchester University Press, 1960, 21 cm., xvi + 169 pp., bibliogr., 
14s. 

A reference book for overseas students dealing with the courses available in Great 

Britain in the fields of public administration, organization of social work, and economic 

development. 


Lioyp, W. Arnold. The old and the new schoolmaster. An inaugural lecture. Cambridge 
University Press, 1960, 19 cm., 24 pp., 3s.6d. 
On the occasion of his accession to the post of director of the Department of Education 
at the University of Cambridge, W. A. Lloyd recalled that educational research had 
een conducted at the University of Geneva since the end of the nineteenth century. 
He mentioned in particular the part played by Claparéde and de Piaget in the deve- 
lopment of educational skills. 


Lutors, J. G. De Amerikaanse Arbeidsmarkt. Een onderzoek naar arbeidsmobiliteit in de 
Verenigde Staten. [Meppel] J. A. Boom en Zoon, 1960, 24 cm., 264 pp., fig., tabl., 
bibliogr. (Luna Reeks sociaal-wetenschappelijke publicaties, 5.) 

Analysis of the United States labour market: how it operates; distribution of workers 

among the different branches of economic activity; mobility of employment. 


McCorp, William; McCorp, Joan; GupEMAN, Jon. Origins of alcoholism. London, 
Tavistock Publications, 1960, 22 cm., xiv-+193 pp., index, 35s. (Stanford studies in 
sociology, 1.) 

Study of alcoholism and its causes in relation to sociology and individual psychology. 

Addiction to alcoholism is mostly due to unresolved problems of dependency, going 

back to early childhood, and in particular to certain aspects of the role of the 

mother. 


McCune Leg, Alfred. La sociologia delle communicazioni. Torino, Taylor, 1960, 21 cm., 
256 pp., L 1,250. 

A sociologist discusses the problems of ‘mass communication’, Results of a sociological 

study of the present-day problems of education, information and propaganda. Future 

development of such studies. 


Menta, Aban B. The domestic servant class. Bombay, Popular Book Depot, 1960, 22 cm., 
viii+ 324 pp., tabl., plates, bibliogr., index, 20 rupees. 

Study of working conditions and living standards of domestic servants in India. A social 

and economic approach to the problem with proposals for legislative measures. 


Moreira, J. Roberto. Educagdao e desenvolvimento no Brasil. Rio de Janeiro, Centro Latino- 
americano de Pesquisas em Ciéncias Sociais, 1960, 23 cm., 299 pp., tabl. (Centro 
Latino-americano de Investigaciones en Ciencias Sociales. Centro Latino-americano 
de Pesquisas em Ciéncias Sociais. Publicado, 12.) 

Analysis of the educational system in Brazil in relation to geographical, historical, social 

and economic conditions. The conclusion of the study points to the need for State control 

of education at all levels, in the interests of the economic and social development of the 
country. 


Moreno, Jacob L. et al. (ed.). The sociometry reader, edited by J. L. Moreno with Helen 


H. Jennings, John H. Criswell, Leo Katz. Preface by J. L. Moreno. Glencoe (IIl.), 
Free Press, 1960, 24 cm., xxiv+773 pp., fig., tabl., bibliogr., index, $9.50. 
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Collection of articles on the origins, methods, uses and history of sociometry, with 
practical examples. The theoretical section (articles by J. E. Moreno) is the most 
interesting part. 


Murpock, George Peter (ed.). Social structure in South East Asia. Chicago, Quadrangle 
Books; London, Tavistock Publications, 1960, 26 cm., x+183 pp., tabl., maps, 
bibliogr., index, $5 (Viking Fund publications in anthropology, no 29.) 

Collection of contributions to an international symposium on anthropology dealing 


with the social structure of certain regions in South East Asia. The main interest of 


these papers is the importance they attach to the study of types of social structure with 

multilinear systems of kinship. 

NEuFELD, Maurice F. Italy. A school for awakening countries. The Italian labour movemen! 
in its political, social and economic setting from 1800 to 1960. Ithaca (N.Y.), Cornell 
University, 1961, 24 cm., viiit+591 pp., tabl., folder, maps, bibliogr., index, $g. 

Detziled history of workers’ movements in Italy since the beginning of the last century: 

the gradual transformation of mutual aid societies into resistance leagues in the mid- 

nineteenth century; the establishment of local trade unions and, towards 1900, of a 

permanent organized movement; the General Confederation of Labour at the height 

of its power after the first world war; its subsequent decline and final dissolution; re- 

establishment of a union combining catholics, socialists and communists between 1944 

and 1448; finally, the present-day structure of the Italian trade union movement. 


PARMELEE, Maurice. The history of modern culture. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1960, 24 cm., 1,235 pp., tabl., bibliogr., index, $ro. 

This vast treatise traces the cultural history of the world from its beginnings to the 

present day against a technical and geographical background, and provides the reader 

with the broad lines of a new aad authentic social economy. 


Perspectives on peace 1910-1960. London, Stevens and Sons, 1960, 25 cm., viii+202 pp., 
plates, 21s. (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.) 

Reflections by political leaders on new forms of international co-operation and the 

maintenance of peace. 


PETERSEN, Renée; PETERSEN, William. University adult education. A guide to policy. A 
project planned and directed by Warren Rovetch. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1960, 
22 cm., xxii+288 pp., tabl., bibliogr., index, $4. 

The problem of university adult education has never been studied. It is a two-fold 

problem, involving the integration of this section with the rest of the university while 

maintaining the somewhat specialized character of its curricula and methods. 


PreveT, Francois. Morale et métier. La recherche scientifique. Paris, Sirey, 1960, 24 cm., 
537 pp., bibliogr. 

General study of professional ethics setting forth the views of scientists from ancient 

to present times. The work concludes with an alphabetical table giving short biogra- 

phical notes on each scientist mentioned. 


RueEtn, Eberhard. Méglichkeiten und Probleme staatlicher Investitionsplanung in der Markt- 

wirtschaft. Dargestellt am Beispiel Frankreichs. K6ln, Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 
1960, 25 cm., 174 pp., bibliogr. (Die industrielle Entwicklung. Abteilung A. Unter- 

suchungen zur Volkswirtschaftspolitik, Bd. 5.) 

Investment in nationalized industries in France: policy, planning and results. 


Roma. Popolazione e territorio dal 1860 al 1960. Con la distribuzione territoriale dei resultati 
dei censimenti. Roma, Ufficio di Statistica et Censimento, 1960, 29 cm., viii+443 pp., 
plates, tabl., maps, folding maps, bibliogr. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Collection of statistics and maps providing an analysis of several consecutive census 
reports on the population of Rome and its distribution. Estimate of recent development 
on the basis of the 1951 census. 


RuytTinx, Jacques. La morale bantoue et le probléme de l'éducation au Congo. Bruxelles, 
Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1960, 25 cm., 127 pp., bibliogr., 125 Belgian francs. 
(Université Libre de Bruxelles. Institut de Sociologie Solvay.) 

This attempt to work out a programme of ethical education for the Congo is aimed at 

preserving tribal traditions as far as possible and developing them in the best interests 

of the community and of individuals. The author first considers how these tribal 
values can be adapted to new situations and Western standards to present-day African 
conditions. The proposed programme takes these two considerations into account. 

The second part of the work contains an annotated index of ethical ideas for the use 

of children and adolescents in the Congo, and a list of proverbs (arranged according 

to the ethical ideas to which they refer). According to the author, these are an essential 
part of ethical teaching in the Congo. In addition to a general bibliography, there 
is a special bibliography of proverbs, sayings, fables and legends from the Congo and 

Ruanda-Urundi. 


Scumipt, Robert H. Saarpolitik 1945-1956. 2. Bd. Entfaltung der Saarpolitik zwischen 
‘Wirtschaftsanschluss’ und ‘Europdisierung’. 1945-1953. Berlin, Duncker und Humblot, 
1960, 24 cm., xvi+784 pp., fig., maps, facsimile, DM 66. (Veréffentlichung des 
Instituts fiir Wissenschaftliche Politik der technischen Hochschule Darmstadt.) 

Volume II of an important work on the Saar, covering the period 1945-53: the grouping 

and manoeuvring of political forces in the face of impending decisions. 


Schweizerischen (Die) Studierenden an der Universitat Bern. Ergebnisse einer Erhebung iiber 
soziale, geographische und sprachliche Herkunft, Vorbildung, Studienmotive, Studiendauer, 
Berufswahl und finanzielle Mittel. Mit Beitragen von Doris Dienelt, Dr. Max Fliickiger, 
Peter Fliickiger, Ulrich Frey... Hrsg. von Dr. Richard F. Behrendt. Berne, Stuttgart, 
P. Haupt, 1960, 21 cm., 144 pp., mimeo, tabl., DM. 8.80. (Berner Beitrdger zur Sozio- 
logie, 4.) 

Statistical data on students of the University of Berne: distribution between faculties ; 

social origin; financing of studies. 


SEWELL, William H.; Davinsen, Oluf M. Scandinavian students on an American campus. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1961, 24 cm., xii+134 pp., bibliogr., 
index, $3.50. 

How a group of Scandinavian students adapted themselves to American social and 

intellectual life in the University of Wisconsin. The inquiry deals with students regis- 

tered at this university between 1952 and 1954. 


SMYTHE, Hugh H.; SmyrHe, Mabel M. The new Nigerian elite. Stanford (Calif.), Stan- 
ford University Press, 1960, 24 cm., xii+196 pp., map., tabl., index, $5. 

Study of a dominant social group in an underdeveloped country, in contact with Western 

civilization: training the Nigerian elite for the responsibilities of independence, simul- 

taneous adaptation to traditional indigenous society and British colonial structures, 

the growing influence of the new westernized elite and gradual disappearance of the 

traditional leaders. 


Statistiches Jahrbuch der Schweiz. Hrsg. vom Eidgendéssischen Statistichen Amt 1959-1960. 
Annuaire... Barel, Verlag Birkhauser, 1960, 25 cm., x +624 pp., index, 18.50 Swiss 
francs. 

The sixty-eighth volume of the Statistical Yearbook for Switzerland has the same layout 

as the previous volumes. Detailed information is given on every aspect of economic 

activity in Switzerland, demographic structure, social and political organization, etc., 

The last fifty pages draw comparisons with other countries. 
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Suppes, Patrick; ATKINSON, Richard C. Markov learning models for multiperson interactions. 
Stanford (Calif.), Stanford University Press, 1960, 26 cm., xiv-+296 pp., fig., tabl., 
bibliogr., index, $8.75. 

Use of mathematical models in the study of group behaviour in the light of the ‘games 

theory’. 


Waene_r, Philip L. The human use of the earth. Glencoe (IIl.), Free Press, 1960, 22 cm., 
xvi+270 pp., fig., maps, bibliogr., index, $6. 

A work on human geography, in the broadest sense of the term: how far is the behaviour 

of man modified by the artifical setting he has created for himself and to what extent 

do changes in environment affect his way of life? What are the interactions between 

geography on the one hand and social organization and ecology on the other? 


WituraMs, John Smith. Maori achievement motivation. Wellington (New Zealand), Vic- 
toria University, Department of Psychology, 1960, 21 cm., 113 pp., mimeo., fig., 
bibliogr. (Victoria University of Wellington publications in psychology, 13. Monographs on 
Maori social life and personality, no. 5.) 

An analysis of the part played in Maori life by the desire for success, based on the study 

of a well-defined social group, namely, young people intending to be teachers. The 

purpose of the inquiry was to find sociological grounds for this desire and to discover 
its effect on the activities of each person studied. 


ZAHN, Ernest. Soziologie der Prosperitét. K6ln, Berlin, Leipenheuer und Witsch, 1960, 
21 cm., 299 pp., bibliogr. 

The problem today is no longer the organization of production and labour, but of 

consumption: problems of an affluent society. 


ZuBRzYCKI, Jerzy; Kusxre, Nancy. /mmigrants in Australia. A demographic survey 
based on the 1954 census, [by] Jerzy Zubrzycki assisted by Nancy Kuskie. Melbourne 
University Press, 1960, 25 cm., xviii+118 pp., fig., tabl., index, 57s. 6d. (Australian 
National University. Social sciences monograph, no. 17.) 

A study with tables and diagrams of the immigrant population in Australia: distribution 

by age, sex, profession, region of settlement; influence of this new factor on the ethnic 

and religious structure of Australian population. 
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III. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE SECOND FRENCH NATIONAL SEMINAR 
ON INDUSTRIAL PSYCHO-SOCIOLOGY 


J. ARDOINO 


As part of its programme for 1960-61, the French National Association for 
the Development of Applied Social Sciences (ANDSHA)! organized the 
Second National Seminar on Industrial Psycho-Sociology at Rambouillet 
from 13 to 19 February 1961. It was sponsored jointly by the Institute of 
Business Management of the University of Bordeaux and the Institute of 
Psychology of the Faculty of Arts and Humanities of Strasbourg, and was 
directed jointly by Professor D. Anzieu, director of the Strasbourg Institute 
of Psychology, and Professor J. Ardoino, of the Bordeaux Institute of Business 
Management, secretary-general of ANDSHA and director of the Institut 
de Psychosociologie Industrielle, Commerciale et Administrative (IPSICA). 
The team of leaders consisted of some ten ANDSHA specialists: Mrs. P. Dubuis- 
son, consultant psychologist to the Bureau d’Aide Psychologique Universi- 
taire and the Service de Neuro-Psychiatrie Infantile of the Hopital Bichat; 
Mrs. G. Testemale-Monod, consultant psychologist at the Centre Psycho- 
pédagogique of the Paris educational district; Dr. J. Y. Martin, neuro- 
psychiatrist; Mr. A. Bejarano, consulting psychologist; Mr. J. Muller, social 
psychologist attached to IPSICA; Mr. G. Serraf, social psychologist attached 
to IPSICA, lecturer in higher technical education, and Mr. J. Vindras, of 
the Labour Relations Department of the Société Nationale d’Etude et de 
Construction de Moteurs d’Aviation (SNECMA). In addition, Médecin- 
Commandant A. Missenard was detailed by the Air Force to follow all the 
seminar’s work and to take part in it as leader of an application group. 

Outside lecturers—Messrs. J. Berbaum, lecturer at the Strasbourg Faculty 
of Arts and Humanities, and J. B. Pontalis, agrégé de l’université, member of the 
ANDSHA team and a research worker at the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique (CNRS)—likewise contributed to the seminar. Finally, two 
ethnologists, Mrs. G. Calame-Griaule and Mr. J. Tubiana, and a linguist, 
Mr. E. Ortigues, took part in one of the cultural evenings. 

The number of participants originally provided for was 40; in the event, 
44 were accepted and two late requests had to be refused because of lack of 
space. The participants included: 12 members of the managerial grades in 
industry, commerce or the civil service; 11 training officers from large private 
or nationalized undertakings, specialized firms of consultants, various branches 
of the civil service, regional development boards, productivity organi- 
zations, etc.; 6 teachers (from technical, secondary or higher educational 


1. See the International Social Science Journal (vol. XIII, no. 1, 1961) for an article on ANDSHA (Association 
Nationale pour le Développement des Sciences Humaines Appliquées). 

2. The first seminar was held, also at Rambouillet, from 20 to 25 June 1960 on the subject of control and direction. 
It was attended by 50 people, including 34 participants. 
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establishments), including two principals or deputy principals of institutions 

or establishments; 5 psychologists and social psychologists or CNRS research 

workers specializing in industrial psychology; 9 officers and senior officers 
of the three armed forces (army, air, force, navy), including three naval 
doctors and one air force doctor; 1 medical consultant belonging to the Social 

Security service. Although the seminar was a national one, it also included 

two participants from abroad, both belonging to the Portuguese National 

Institute for Industrial Research. 

French and foreign experts were also present at the seminar, including 
Mr. C. Faucheux (France), a CNRS research officer, and Mrs. A. Abraham 
(Israel), a member of the Jerusalem Group Dynamics Centre. 

A number of industrial training officers or specialists in industrial social 
psychology who were unable to take part in the seminar or to attend all its 
discussions as observers came as visitors. These included members of the staff 
of such companies as Shell, Kléber-Colombes, Carbone-Lorraine, IBM 
France, AFAP and L’Urbaine et la Seine. 

Four observers were sent by the French Association for Promoting Produc- 
tivity (Association Frangaise pour |’Accroissement de la Productivité), the 
French Navy and the French Air Force. 

The general theme of the seminar was ‘the social psychology aspects of 
communication and information methods in working parties and organiza- 
tions’ and its objectives were: 

1. To assist participants’ thinking on a certain number of problems concerning 

the nature of communication and the circulation of information, constantly 

encountered in their professional life, but which organizers, managers 
and supervisory staff do not generally have time to study thoroughly. 

To prompt a systematic re-examination of the prejudices, accepted ideas 

and stereotypes which hinder communication. 

3. To make those in charge of human groups aware of the point of view and 
reactions of those receiving information—the most significant of these 
reactions being ‘non-logical’ or irrational (afiective, emotional). 

4. To give each of these persons in a position of responsibility the opportunity 
of considering honestly and clear-sightedly what it is in his own psycho- 
logical make-up which determines certain attitudes, ways of behaviour 
and opinions which may help or hinder his professional work and make 
him either more or less understanding and more or less understandable. 

5. To make participants aware of the psycho-social obstacles which most 
commonly impede mutual understanding and help them to find means 
of overcoming these obstacles; to help them appreciate the atmosphere 
conditioning the efficacy of communication. 
To test approaches, procedures and techniques or ‘descending’ or ‘ascend- 
ing’, ‘vertical’ or ‘horizontal’ communication, and effective methods of 
transmitting information which would enable managers and senior staff 
members to improve their own means of conveying their views and getting 
them accepted, respected, listened to and obeyed, and also to give their 
associates the possibility of voicing their opinions and initiating action. 

To help participants to appreciate that groups, work teams and commu- 

nities have an ‘inherent creativity’ of their own, independent of the resources 

of their individual members, and that such potentialities are seldom 
developed, owing to the absence of a suitable communication system and 
information policy. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Questions relating to what is known as ‘mass communication’ (propaganda, 
advertising, broadcasting, etc.) were not directly covered by the programme 
of the seminar and were touched on only incidentally. 

The organizers based their work on the idea that the managerial and super- 
visory staffs of firms—or, more generally, of industrial, civil service or com- 
mercial organizations—are, at one and the same time, ready to study and 
solve the human problems that they inevitably encounter in their work, and 
handicapped by their training, which may be legal, economic, scientific or 
technical but which, in any case, is based on rationalist principles. Their 
intellectual constitution, resulting from their previous training, leads them 
to approach human problems in the perspective of a coherent, conscious, 
rational world where everything that happens has a reason and has been 
deliberately chosen. In fact, in contrast to other problems—economic, tech- 
nical, strategic or logical—the specific feature of humaa problems is that they 
involve an unavoidably non-logical and irrational element which cannot be 
reduced to the previous (rational, logical, strategic) patterns. The result is 
that business managers being conditioned by their mental structures, recons- 
truct the human phenomenon in terms of those structures. They ‘rationalize’ 
and thus end up by making the working man into a sort of intellectualized 
being, ‘homo economicus’, with hardly any resemblance to the real individual. 
The problem is therefore to make the managerial and senior staff more 
conscious of these mechanisms, which strike them as strange because they 
are unfamiliar. There is no doubt that any such effort at training or transfor- 
mation will encounter individual or collective resistance to change and, at a 
deeper level, the sort of ‘resistance’ described by the psycho-analysts. 

For this reason, the seminar was not confined to the usual type of lectures 
or training sessions (practical training for leadership). It was necessary to 
have recourse to methods of ‘depth training’, aimed rather at bringing about 
a far-reaching psychological development, a change in attitudes at both the 
conscious and unconscious level. It will easily be understood why: 

Let us take the case of bringing about a change in an individual who is 
unsuccessful in discharging his duties in a position of authority. The problem 
is not simply to hand on to him ‘knowledge’, the theory of exercising author- 
ity, or to equip him with ‘know-how’; in most cases, it is also necessary, 
simultaneously and at a deeper level, to prompt a re-examination of the 
background system of authority which the subject has known in his home life 
and, still more generally, in the course of his education and _ professional 
training. Account should likewise be taken of his own particular experience 
of authority through his relations as a small child with his father and, at a 
later stage, his relations with the various substitutes for the father image. 
Finally, attention should be paid to the way he at present fits into a context 
to which he is linked by a whole fabric of interrelationships—in other words, 
his present position in his social context. The same applies, mutatis mutandis, 
in the case of an individual failing to communicate satisfactorily with others. 

It will be understood, therefore, that psycho-therapy and socio-therapy 
have a considerable contribution to make to this type of training.! 

The organizers were also concerned with the fact that, in order to achieve 


. See the work of the National Training Laboratories team (Leland Bradford, Gordon Lippitt, Ronald Lip- 
pitt, etc.), of J. L. Moreno and C. Rogers in the United States of America; of the Tavistock Institute and Tavi- 
stock Clinic team in England; of M. Pages, J. and M. Van Bockstaele, A. Ancelin-Schutzenberger, the ANDSHA 


i) 


team, etc., in France. 
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such objectives, everything in a seminar of this type should be arranged with 
reference to a given end—i.e. to a training policy. It was scarcely possible 
to make do with a juxtaposition or superposition of more or less tried and more 
or less efficient methods. Fortunately, the time has (or should have) passed, 


in this field as in so many others, when one merely ‘shook the watch’ to see if 


it would start again of its own accord, without knowing exactly what one 
was doing and ‘why it worked’ or ‘why it did not work’. 

It was therefore necessary to solve the difficult problem of combining and 
using the various means of training employed at the seminar to complement 


one another, without prejudice to the previous problem of choosing means of 


training destined to exercise a profound psychological influence. Three 
questions, in fact, had to be considered: (a) the choice of methods and tech- 
niques, given the aims in view; (b) the combination and association of these 
training methods, techniques and facilities; (c) the general detailed organiza- 
tion of the seminar, regarded in itself as a means of training. 


CHOICE OF METHODS 


Training group. The training group (groupe de diagnostic) may be defined as a 
French adaptation of the American T-Group system, as practised over the 
last 14 years at Bethel by the followers of K. Lewin: between 8 and 12 parti- 
cipants meet under a group leader in order to study, through their own 
experience, and without any programme or formal organization, the processes 
of group work and discussion, e.g.: how to make oneself understood; how to 
overcome tensions and conflicts between sub-groups; how to secure the 
agreement of those concerned to the decisions to be taken; how to obtain the 
active participation of all those contributing to the common task, and indeed, 
a certain degree of creativity; how our attitudes are seen by others; what are 
the results of errors of attention, expression and perception? The training 
group met twice daily during the seminar and this constituted the basic 
experience to which the participants were required to give thought (the other 
activities of the seminar being designed to assist this process of thought and 
lead it to practical conclusions concerning the action which each individual 


should take). 


Application groups. The application groups met once a day and were concerned 
with the analysis of practical communication and information problems and 
with the study of procedures for solving such problems. 

The methods of psychodrama, role playing, filmed case studies (J. Ardoino), 
the conduct of meetings, and scientific experiment were employed in the 
application groups, thereby enabling participants to try out practical modes 
of behaviour, both new and familiar, with respect to communication. 

Finally, the experimental machinery used by A. Bavelas for commu- 
nications research had been adapted, on the basis of experiments carried out 
in France by R. Mucchielli and J. Ardoino, with a view to training in the 
practice of communication. 


Talks on theory. A talk on theory, followed by a discussion, was given each 
day on a particular aspect of the social psychology problems of communication 
and information in groups and organizations. The talk and the discussion 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


themselves furnished an example of communication techniques applied to 
large groups. 


Evenings. Every second evening was spent in some recreational and cultural 
activity designed to add to participants’ knowledge and experience of commu- 
nication and information. On these occasions, the subject was approached via 
art, the cinema or some science other than social psychology, so as to arouse 
interest and at the same time afford some relaxation. 

One of the two cultural evenings was devoted to a showing of the film 
Twelve Angry Men followed by a ‘film club’ type of discussion led by a social 
psychologist. 

The other evenings, when social psychologists, linguists, ethnologists and 
participants were present, were devoted to a round-table on communication 
problems in relation to foreign languages and so-called ‘primitive’ societies. 


COMBINATION AND ASSOCIATION OF TRAINING METHODS, TECHNIQUES AND FACILITIES 


Among the methods noted above, the training group was in some ways the 
most far-reaching and enriching experience at the seminar. In this sense, we 
may agree with R. Pages, that this group is the ‘basic group’. Nevertheless, 
this point needs clarification. Unlike others, we believe that, from the point of 
view of the end result, the training group is not the key structure of the sem- 
inar; it is the necessary (although not, in itself, sufficient) condition to enable 
the seminar to produce effects ‘in depth’ in the participants and hence to 
have a degree of efficiency as regards the changes sought. From this angle, 
the training group prepares the way for experience of all the other techniques 
(experiments on communication, case studies, role playing, conduct of meet- 
ings, various lectures, cultural evenings, etc.) whose final aim is to make pos- 
sible, beyond the seminar, an approach to the problems of professional life 
determined both by the deconditioning effected by the training group and by 
the self-reconditioning for which opportunities are provided by the training 
group itself, by the application groups, by the cultural lectures, etc. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF THE SEMINAR 


lor this reason, all the material, geographical, sociological and psychological 
conditions forming the background to the seminar are of importance. Besides 
the actual influence of the techniques and means mentioned above, there 
is an ‘institutional’ type of training involved. There is no space here to go 
into details concerning the conditions of enrolment, board and lodging; it 
will be sufficient to recall or underline a certain number of points which we 
consider particularly important: 

(a) The seminar should, for preference, be ‘residential’ and should consti- 
tute a ‘cultural island’—hence our choice of Rambouillet. 

(b) The internal balance of the programme is extremely important. During 
the first two national seminars on industrial psycho-sociology, we encountered 
a certain number of difficulties in this respect, since the programmes were 
almost always too heavy for the limited period of one week. Here, for example, 
is the programme of the second seminar: 
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MONDAY 


Morning Afternoon 
8.30-9: Reception of participants. 2.30-4.30: Application group. 
g-10: Talk on theory: General introduc- 5-7: Training group. 
tion to the seminar. From ‘crude’ 


information to an information policy Evening. 
and strategy. 8.45-11: Film club: showing of, and 
10.30-12.30: Training group. commentary on, a film involving 
communication problems (Twelve Angry 
Men). 
TUESDAY 
Morning Afternoon 
8.30-10.30: Training group. 2.30-4.30: Application group. 
11-12: Talk on theory: Discursive com- 5-7: Training group. 
munication. 
12-12.30: Discussion. Evening free 
WEDNESDAY 
Morning Afternoon 
8.30-10.30: Training group. 2.30-4.30: Application group. 


11-12: Talk on theory: interference 5-7: Training group. 
and distortion in communication. 
Evening 
8.45-11: Social evening. 


THURSDAY 


Morning Afternoon 
8.30-10.30: Training group. 2.30-4.30: Application group. 
11-12: Talk on theory: formal and 5-7: Training group. 

informal communication. 
12-12.30: Discussion. Evening free 


FRIDAY 


Morning Afternoon 
8.30-10.30: Training group. 2.30-4.30: Application group. 
11-12: Talk on theory: mathematical 5-7: Training group. 
and structural aspects of communi- 
cation. Evening 
12-12.30: Discussion. 8.45-11: Round table on communication 
in foreign languages and in so-called 
‘primitive’ societies, with the  co- 
operation of linguists and ethnologists. 


SATURDAY 
Morning Afternoon 
8.30-10.30: Training group. 2.30-4.30: General evaluation of the 
11-12: Talk on theory: communication seminar. 


of the conscious and the unconscious. 4.30-5: Conclusions of the seminar. 


(c) All participants should make a financial contribution, naturally within 
the limits of their means. This is not, from the organizers’ point of view, merely 
a question of economics and budget but an attempt to establish deeper moti- 
vations among the participants. There is much to be said for the view of the 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


psycho-analytic school that the fact of paying is both an indicator and a 
guarantee of motivations, and at the same time affords a means of reducing 
participants’ feelings of dependency and guilt in their relations with the group 
leaders. Although ANDSHA has not yet been able to put this theory into 
practice, its officers are proposing, in future years, to ask participants sent by 
organizations which finance their attendance to pay part of the cost themselves, 
within the limits of their means. 

(d) In a seminar devoted to communication and information problems, 
the arrangements for the reception of participants are of particular impor- 
tance. For this reason, even before the opening of the seminar, a letter signed 
by one of the seminar hostesses extended a welcome to participants and gave 
them useful information (road maps, train time-tables, etc.). On the opening 
day, the hostesses gave each participant a booklet containing all the necessary 
information concerning accommodation, the serving of meals, assignment 
to the training and application groups, time-tables, the general organization 
of the seminar, the composition of the staff, etc. Throughout the seminar, 
the two hostesses were available to help participants by taking and delivering 
messages, typing letters, making travel arrangements, supplying miscellaneous 
information, etc. 

(e) A news sheet, produced entirely by the participants, appeared twice 
daily (at midday and in the evening) and reported the various events of the 
day. Its object was to acquaint all participants with the reactions of particular 
groups or sub-groups. To use the language of cybernetics, it served as a 
‘feedback’. In addition, it continually prompted evaluation. Finally, through 
humour and jokes, it supplied a safety valve allowing for a certain catharsis 
and the relaxation of tensions in symbolic terms. 

(f) From the point of view of both participants and organizers, more or 
less constant self-evaluation of what is going on is necessary (the news sheet 
being only one of several means). 

At the end of the seminar, a general evaluation session was organized with 
the object of: (a) helping participants to make or prepare a synthesis of the 
elements contributed by the seminar; (b) linking up what had been learnt 
with the day-to-day problems met with by each of the participants in his 
ordinary professional life. However, such an appraisal, made on the spot, 
before things have fallen into perspective, cannot be considered a genuine 
evaluation. The evaluation session was therefore designed in fact rather as a 
general, collective introduction to a personal evaluation and sifting of experi- 
ence to be carried out later. 

(g) A 235-page document containing all the information notes, the minutes 
of meetings and the full text of the talks, duly indexed, was handed to partici- 
pants immediately after the meeting devoted to the final conclusions. It had 
had been compiled, typed and duplicated on the spot, occupying four people 
for ten days. 

We believe that this compilation, unexpected in this form, and completed 
in so short a time (technically a very difficult feat) can play an extremely 
important part when the people attending a seminar are industrialists or, 
more generally, people accustomed to a certain type of organization. The 
seminar, apart from what it has to teach at a deeper psychological level, 
should also, in our view, constitute at least an acceptable model as regards 
organization and material details. 

Subject to the conditions of strict anonymity which were observed, copies of 
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this document may be supplied to training specialists belonging to ANDSHA 
who were unable to attend the seminar. 

(h) On two separate occasions, three months and one year after the seminar, 
‘check questionnaires’ are to be sent out to participants with the object of 
establishing, after an adequate lapse of time, a pertinent evaluation of the 
training given or the benefit derived. These questionnaires deal with the 
various aspects of the seminar, the techniques used, the talks, the changes 
noted in the behaviour of individuals, participants’ suggestions or criticisms, 
etc. Nearly 95 per cent (a figure significant in itself) replied to the first ques- 
tionnaire sent after the first national seminar on industrial psycho-sociology, 
and information was thereby assembled which will be extremely useful for 
the organization of future seminars. 

It should be added that ANDSHA’s second national seminar on industrial 
psycho-sociology was selected by the French Association for Promoting 
Productivity for an evaluation of the results produced among participants as 
part of ‘Project 291° of the Commissariat Général a la Productivité. 

Before, during and after the seminar, participants who agreed to do so 
underwent a certain number of interviews, tests and examinations designed 
to provide productivity specialists and ANDSHA group leaders with infor- 
mation on their expectations, their personal and socio-economic characteris- 
tics and possibly, at a later stage, the changes noted in their attitudes observed 
by using relatively objective means of measurement or evaluation. 

(i) A refresher session is always planned as one of the follow-up activities 
after this type of training session. The content of this session depends both 
on the training policy followed by the organizers and on the information 
furnished in the replies to the first check questionnaire. Its duration varies. 
The refresher session of the first national seminar occupied only one day, 
whereas that of the second will last two days. 

ANDSHA organizes only one national seminar a year but other training 
sessions of shorter duration, or centred more particularly on specific problems 
(polar expeditions, the air force, teachers, social welfare workers) or specific 
techniques for ‘depth training’ (training groups, psycho-drama, filmed case 
studies, conduct of meetings) are held regularly. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that members of ANDSHA’s operational 
team help other organizations or groups in France or abroad and in the 
countries of the Community to arrange and carry through similar seminars 
or training sessions for themselves. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A SYMPOSIUM ON WORKER MOVEMENTS 
IN TIMES OF ECONOMIC DEPRESSION 
Stockholm, 17-20 August 1960 


DENISE FAUVEL-ROUIF 


This symposium, organized by the International Commission on the History 
of Social Movements and Social Structures of the International Committee 
on Historical Sciences, had as its topic the following: ‘Worker movements 
in times of economic depression (1929-39). Their political and social con- 
sequences, International comparison.’ 

The work of the commission on this subject continued after a preliminary 
phase that had culminated in a symposium held at the University of Stras- 
bourg in 1958.! 

In August 1960 before the opening of the eleventh International Congress 
on Historical Sciences a second symposium was held in Sweden where a 
hundred participants—historians, economists and sociologists from 25 coun- 
tries—heard 30 reports and a summing up* which stressed the points of 
agreement and disagreement on the situation in 17 countries. 

Thus the present symposium, as the final stage, transferred the researches 
from the historical and economic to the sociological level. 

Only a very brief summary can be given here of the conclusions to be 
drawn from this international meeting, omitting the smaller differences of 
opinion, but it must be stressed that these conclusions are only provisional. 
In order to give them a more solid basis new investigations would have to 
be undertaken and, in any event, they can do no more than serve as a starting 
point for studies that might be used for other periods and other countries. 

The answer to the questions that were studied by the commission might 
be given in reference to two periods: 1929-33, passivity on the part of the workers 
and deflation; 1933-37, Fascism and anti-Fascism which took the form of a 
bourgeois/working class coalition with broad social reforms and progress in 
workers’ organizations, or, at the least, development of workers’ organizations 
alone during the phase of the bourgeois/working class coalition, especially 
in those countries such as Japan and India where no working class organiza- 
tion existed. All national evolutions fall into this pattern with, perhaps, two 
exceptions. 

First of all the USSR: the effect of the policy of the USSR, which was dif- 
ferent in its intentions, was similar to that of an ad hoc policy, although its aim 
was not to combat a particular crisis but economic crises in general. The 
result offers a striking contrast between the economic evolution of the Soviet 
Union and that of the other countries during this same period, a contrast 
which has had a very real effect upon the masses. 

The Scandinavian countries form the second exception to the pattern, 
since they resorted to an ad hoc policy much earlier than other countries. This 
has produced a remarkable economic stability that has brought with it a 
great social stability. The workers’ parties that took the initiative in this 


1. See the International Social Science Journal, Vol.X1, No. 1, 1959. 
2. See, appended to this article, the list of these reports in process of publication. 
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policy have reaped the reward. It must be pointed out, however, that in 
many respects as regards structure the Scandinavian countries went through 
the same evolutionary process as the other countries that remained faithful 
to the system of parliamentary democracy. This question of structures leads 
naturally to the essential question: to what extent have the structures been 
modified? 

In reality structures change only with great difficulty. This is true above 
all of economic structures. If one considers conditions at the beginning of the 
depression and on the eve of the second world war or even in certain cases at 
the present day, it is striking to note how little the standards of living and 
production rates have changed. It may be however that another factor should 
be taken into consideration, namely, that if the standard of living has not 
varied, the worker’s style of life has changed and his latest aspirations mean 
that structural reforms are imminent. 

Considering now the organizational structures of the working class, it 
would seem that here we can detect more radical and lasting transformations. 
These affect primarily the social democratic parties. There is no doubt that 
these parties have undergone a profound transformation. Before the depres- 
sion, with a more or less acute sense of the situation, they relied upon Marxism 
and the doctrine of class struggle. In Germany alone, because the Social- 
Democratic party was in power, particularly in Prussia, almost up to the 
moment when it was seized by Hitler, did the choice lie between the Staatsparte: 
and the Alassepartei, and the former won. The social democratic parties made 
the same choice during the second half of the depression in most of the countries 
that had a parliamentary democracy. Either explicitly or implicitly they chose 
to govern not only in favour of the working class but for the benefit of all 
social classes. What is striking is that this evolution did not only take place in 
those countries where the threat of Fascism forced a collaboration with all 
the bourgeois parties. In Sweden, for example, where the effects of the depres- 
sion were least felt and where the advent of Fascism was least feared, the 
Socialist Party opted for a policy of the common good earlier and more 
completely than elsewhere, 

Thus we must conclude that this fundamental evolution was inherent in the 
structure and history of the social democratic parties and that the depression 
merely served to hasten or facilitate this evolution. 

Why does this evolution seem to have been inevitable? The answer is not 
immediately clear. Perhaps by pursuing the research begun by the French 
and German contributors regarding the variations of the social make-up 

of socialist and communist organizations, certain more solid conclusions might 
be reached. On the other hand we might consider the view of the British 
rapporteur who suggested that, in proportion as a fluid mass of workers 
became static in function of rigid economic structures, it did not inevitably 
gravitate towards social notions less mobile than the fluctuating idea of a 
future revolution. 

For a short time, especially during the period of popular fronts, it seemed as 
though the communist parties were going to follow the social democratic 
move to the right, but whereas the Social Democrats definitively abandoned 
their former positions, the Communists appear in retrospect merely to have 
engaged in a tactical manoeuvre. Basically it would appear that the Com- 
munists have received into their ranks a Social Democratic left wing to a 
greater or lesser extent, depending on the country. 
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It is not hard to understand why this great economic crisis, rather than the 
preceding ones, set the process in motion. The militants always form the minor- 
ity, and the indifferent or the passive are in the majority. In times of depres- 
sion and unemployment the lukewarm tend to exert pressure on their party 
to make it raise the standard of living even if certain principles have to be 
sacrificed momentarily. The workers’ leaders had their hands forced since 
a purely workers’ action, even if likely to succeed, was inevitably a long-term 
measure. There was no alternative but to collaborate with the bourgeoisie. 
This collaboration was dictated by the impending danger of Fascism but it 
caused a cleavage in the party that drove the die-hard militants over to the 
extreme left. 

In conclusion, then, it may be said that at the end the depression caused the 
scission of the most radical elements in the social democratic parties, and at the 
same time it made these parties revise their radical position on class struggle, 
transforming them into purely progressive parties. From this point of view the 
depression constitutes a decisive moment in the history of the workers’ 
parties. 

These reflections on the workers’ parties lead naturally to a consideration 
of the evolution of the trade unions. In many respects they underwent a funda- 
mental transformation. 

The trade unions were considerably modified and strengthened by the 
crisis. This is shown by three facts: union membership greatly increased; 
the merging of many smaller unions gave rise to powerful central organizations; 
lastly the internal structure of the union changed. It became bureaucratized. 
It is no longer the dedicated militant who leads the union, but the clever 
manager. This transformation is the result of an internal evolution. Before 
the depression the ideal of the union was to have companies managed by the 
workers; after the depression the goal was to obtain benefits from the mana- 
gement. 

This attitude was reflected no doubt in the new criteria used in the recruit- 
ment of union members. Before the depression, at least in most countries, the 
unions were made up largely of skilled workers and relatively few unskilled 
labourers. The skilled workers enjoyed a relatively high measure of job security, 
were relatively well informed and comparatively independent. Economic 
revolution however tends to decrease the numbers and importance of skilled 
workers in favour of the unskilled. Because the latter are constantly in a more 
precarious situation, and hence less independent, they tend to cling more 
closely to the unions, and since they are in the majority union leaders are 
inclined to make every effort to appeal to them. 

Owing to the fact that the unions aim only at improving the immediate 
lot of the working masses, they gravitate towards political parties that are in 
a position to make social improvements through legislative channels. This 
identification between the unions and the working parties is becoming more 
and more generalized, except in the United States. Such a tendency presup- 
poses a basic transformation in the mentality of the workers and perhaps 
explains the shift of the social democratic parties to the right, that is, towards 
the government. For a long time the worker, and particularly the trade-unionist, 
feared, and resisted State interference. It would seem that since the represen- 
tatives of the workers’ parties began to hold public office in the governments 
this fear has been much attenuated. When the depression occurred on such 
a large and catastrophic scale that only the State seemed able to cope with it, 
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the worker tended to accord an ever-increasing role to the State, appealing to 
it for assistance and becoming accustomed to do so. This was tantamount to 
admitting that the acquisition of political power was more important than 
trade union activity, and this naturally presupposed a strong bond between 
the unions and the political parties. 

It may also be noted that the power of the trade unions has grown consider- 
ably because of the great increase of collective bargaining agreements— 
often made compulsory—which is closely linked with the second period of the 
depression. 

From the foregoing it appears that the economic depression of 1929 was not 
just a passing incident without lasting influence on the workers’ movement. 
Economic structures do not seem to have suffered any fundamental long-term 
change, nor have political structures or even social structuies been fundamen- 


tally touched, leaving Fascism out of account, since it was a phenomenon of 


limited duration. Within these rigid structures, however, the workers’ organi- 
zations have taken on and kept a new form. Thus came about slowly the idea of 
the ‘Welfare State’, foreshadowed by reforms in the social order that did not 
always prove to be durable before the second world war but which, after the 
war, were demanded by the workers’ organizations. 


Future research by the commission will concentrate on the working classes 
faced with the problem of nationalities in the nineteenth century, especially in 
Europe, and in the twentieth century, especially in Africa and Asia. It will 
try to determine to what extent the working classesand the different elements that 
go to make them up were involved in nationalist movements in those countries 
that have acquired independence, what the political, economic, social and 
psychological causes of these movements were, and what their frame of 
reference was. 

Side by side with the study of the means of action that the popular classes 
resorted to, a parallel study will be made of the overall political, economic 
and social context by groups composed of historians, economists and socio- 
logists. 

These investigations will follow logically upon the preceding ones. They will 
continue to examine the reactions of the working classes, the influence exerted 
on them by the economic situation, and its political and social consequences. 
But the studies this time will not be merely international. As Professor Ernest 
Labrousse, chairman of the Stockholm symposium, said during the opening 
meeting, they aspire to be universal, that is, to cover not only all countries but 
all parts of the world, including regions at very different stages of evolution. 
The scope will be broadened and in drawing conclusions it will be possible 
not only to make comparisons between countries, but also between groups 
of countries or between different periods, inasmuch as the research will covei 
various epochs of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Even though members of the commission and those who take part in its 
studies are scattered throughout the world, they have none the less succeeded 
in working as a team. Despite the difficulties inherent in undertakings of this 
nature, it may be assumed that the new investigations, under the direction 
of the chairmen of the commission, Professors Ernest Labrousse, Domenico 
Demarco and Jan Dhondt, historians of international repute and at the same 
time economists and sociologists, will not be inferior to the ones that have 
preceded them. 
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ANNEX 


On the basis of the papers listed below, a synthesis has been made by Professors 
Domenico Demarco (University of Naples), Jan Dhondt (University of Ghent) and 
Mrs. Denise Fauvel-Rouif, Secretary-General of the International Commission for 
the Study of Social Movement and Social Structures. 

The following papers were written in 1958 and 1960 on the topic taken by the 
symposium: 

Belgium. ‘The social democratic worker movement from 1929 to 1939 and the economic 
depression in Belgium’ (R. Evlanko, Bruxelles); ‘The Christian worker movement 
from 1929 to 1939 and the economic depression in Belgium’ (R. Rezschazy, 
Louvain). A synthesis of the two reports was made by J. Dhondt (Ghent). 

France. ‘The Christian worker movement in France from 1919 to 1939—the CFTC— 
the JOC’ (E. Coornaert, Paris); “The worker movement of the left and extreme left 
in France from 1929 to 1939’, and ‘Relations between worker and management 
organizations in the metallurgical industries of France during the economic depres- 
sion (1929-1939)’ (R. Dufraisse, Caen); ‘The Catholic hierarchy and labour unions 
in France from 1929 to 1939’ (Rev. P. Droulers, Rome); ‘An estimate of the total 

“income of the working class in France from 1929 to 1939’ (J. Lhomme, Paris). 

Germany. Two reports on ‘The worker movement in Germany from 1929 to 1939’ 

(W. Conze, Heidelburg). 

India. ‘The Indian labour movement, 1929-1939. Its political and economic influence’ 
(Rev. A. Nevett, Poona). 

Italy. ‘Social legislation in Italy between 1929 and 1939’ (Mrs. L. Riva-Sanseverino 
Gilardi, Pisa); ‘The Italian labour union movement between Fascism and anti- 
Fascism (1929-1939)’ (L. Valiani, Milan); ‘Living conditions of Italian workers 
during the period from 1929 to 1939’ (C. Vannutelli, Rome). 

Japan. ‘The labour movement in Japan, 1929 to 1939, with relation to the economic 
crisis’ (Shobei Shiota, Tokyo). 

Mexico. ‘A brief study of the worker movement in Mexico’ (M. de la Cuva, Mexico 
City). 

Netherlands. ‘The worker movement in the Netherlands and in Belgium from 1929 to 
1939’ and ‘The worker movement in connexion with the economic crisis of 1929- 
1939 in the Netherlands’ (F. de Jong, Amsterdam). 

Norway. ‘The Norwegian labour movement, 1929-1939’ (E. Bull, Oslo). 

Southern Latin America (Argentina, Chile and Uruguay). ‘The social worker movement 
in Southern Latin America from 1929 to 1939’ (C. Rama, Montevideo). 

Spain. Reports made for the study of the worker movement in Spain from 1929 to 1936: 
‘Demographic pressure’ (J. Nadal, Barcelona) ; “The economic depression’ (J. Vicens 
Vives, Barcelona) ; ‘The strike movement’ (C. Marti, Barcelona). 

Sweden. ‘The Swedish worker movement 1929-1939’ (P. Lindblom, Lund); ‘Social 
life and the worker movements from 1929 to 1939’ (A. Sjéberg, Uppsala). 

USSR. ‘The working class of the USSR 1929-1939’ (V. G. Troukhanovsky, Moscow). 

United Kingdom. ‘British labour 1929-1939’ and ‘Union-maganement relations in the 
British steel industry, 1929-1939’ (W. Campbell-Balfour, Cardiff). 

United States of America. Two reports on: ‘The labor movement in the United States, 
1929-1940’ (W. Galenson, Berkeley). 
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REFRESHER COURSE FOR FRENCH-SPEAKING 
AFRICAN ECONOMISTS 


Rabat, 19 December 1960 - 3 January 1961 


ALAIN BARRERE 


The first retresher course for French-speaking African economists, organized 
by the Department of Social Sciences of Unesco, took place in Rabat, from 
19 December 1960 to,3 January 1961; the participants were given a very 
cordial welcome by the Moroccan authorities. 

The object of this course was to enable African economists, most of whom 
were already performing duties in their respective countries in the fields of 
economic administration or education, to enter into contact with teachers of 
economics at the French-speaking African universities in order to increase 
their knowledge of economic development, to exchange information and 
compare their experience. 

The 47 participants came from the following countries: Congo (capital 
Leopoldville), 1; Dahomey, 3; Guinea, 1; Ivory Coast, 3; Madagascar, 3; 
Mali, 1; Morocco, 21; Niger, 1; Senegal, 7; Tunisia, 4; United Arab Republic, 
1; Upper Volta, 1. 

Most of the participants already occupied important administrative posts, 
a few were in their final year as students. 

The following list shows the distribution of the participants according 
to their activities and competence: economic administration, statistics and 
planning, 15; financial administration and banking, 9; general administration, 
7; teaching and research, 7; final-year students, 9. 

Each participant had been invited to send in, before the opening of the 
course, a written statement on a subject relating to his country’s development, 
based on his own professional experience. 

The teachers in charge of the course were economics teachers of different 
nationalities at present teaching at French-speaking universities in Africa 
and Madagascar (Dakar, Elisabethville, Leopoldville, Rabat and Tananarive). 
Participants engaged in teaching at the Universities of Cairo and Tunis, as 
well as Moroccans occupying high administrative posts and experts in inter- 
national technical co-operation, also played their part in conducting the study 
groups. The scientific work was directed by a professor of economics of the 
University of Paris and the vice-dean of the Faculty of Law of Rabat. The 
International Economic Association was represented by an observer. 

The course was honoured by the presence of the Moroccan Minister of 
Education, a representative of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the rector of the 
University, the dean of the Faculty of Law and high officials of the main 
administrative departments. Receptions for the teachers and participants 
were given by the university and administrative authorities of Rabat, Fez, 
Marrakesh. as well as by various organizations. 


Since all the participants were already playing their part, or would soon be 
called upon to do so, in the economic development of their respective countries, 
the programme of the course had been drawn up with a view to achieving 
four objectives, namely: 
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1. To give a general idea of development problems, so that those who, by 
reason of their professional experience, were specialists in the subject, 
might re-situate their practical knowledge and activities within the general 
context of an economic development policy. 

2. To establish a relationship between scientific explanation and practical 

application, so that administrators might ponder their daily activities 

and adopt a positive attitude towards their difficulties when new questions 
arose. 

To compare the economic development experiments conducted in the 
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Rion different African countries, in order to single out aspects of development 
wire common to all and those peculiar to this or that country. 


4. To exchange information both on the economic situation of the African 
countries and on the measures adopted to speed up their development. 


~ a The contents of the programme and the time-table of work were drawn up to 

ae coincide with these four objectives. 

sales The programme, spaced out over the 13 working days, was divided into 

and three parts: (a) a general study of the problems involved in the building up 
and use of capital, and their financial and monetary implications; (b) an 

— analysis of the evolution of land structures and the appearance of industrial 


iat) structures during the development process, and of their effects on the 
- 2 employment of manpower; (c) a number of practical statements on the tech- 

' : niques of economic action and knowledge as applied to the African economies. 
In carrying out this programme, three working methods were adopted— 





aii lectures, discussions and study groups—enabling an entire day to be devoted 

—— to each item in the programme. 

pa During the first half of each morning, a lecture was given by a teacher. 

ies, This took the form of a general theoretical statement, with references to the 

situation in one or more African countries. 

the The second part of the morning was reserved for discussion, during which 

ont, participants could request explanations, debate controversial questions and 
study concrete examples. 

— The study groups met in the afternoons to consider the practical implica- 

ican tions of the theoretical knowledge imparted during the morning. A Moroccan 

any specialist in the questions under discussion often took an active part in the 

~ work of these groups, which were organized under the guidance of the teachers 

cas who had given the corresponding lectures. ‘The study group’s discussions were 

mite mainly led by the participants who had submitted written statements on the 

Hie subjects concerned, prior to the opening of the course. 

>The The Moroccan authorities had organized a number of visits (administrative 
services, Khouribga potash mines), meetings and excursions, which served as 

sail useful object-lessons and provided an opportunity for friendly contacts. 


the Despite, or perhaps owing to, the fact that the participants were of somewhat 
different background and origin, the work was of considerable interest, and 


os all expressed keen satisfaction at the results. — 

ez, Efforts were made to illustrate the theoretical work by practical examples; 
moreover, the fact that the teachers were engaged in teaching in Africa and 
thus had first-hand knowledge of the questions discussed, unquestionably 

— added to the interest of the course. The discussions and study groups were 

ies, extremely lively and the time allowed for the latter (two and a half hours) 

ing sometimes made it necessary to bring to a premature end exchanges of views 


which the participants would gladly have continued. 
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The best estimate of the value of this first experiment might be to sum up 
the remarks made during the ‘appraisal meetings’ organized separately by 
teachers and participants and endorsed by both at the closing meetings: 

The threefold system of lectures, discussions and study groups yielded good 
results, by enabling participants at once to acquire general knowledge, study 
its application in practice, and compare their experiences. It simplified contacts 
not only between teachers and participants, but also between Africans from 
the different countries. In addition, it promoted mutal understanding and 
sympathy by creating an atmosphere conducive to frank and friendly discus- 
sion. It seems essential that teachers should have practical, first-hand knowledge 
of the problems discussed and that the participants themselves should have 
personal experience cf those problems. A variety of opinions and trends seems 
desirable, in so far as it leads to broader and more interesting discussions. The 
topics for study should preferably be chosen after consultation with the coun- 
tries intending to send participants. It would be highly desirable for the teaching 
staff to include both university professors and experts. 

The courses should be prepared carefully and some time beforehand. The 
written statement required of every participant proved extremely useful; it is 
essential that these statements be sent in early enough for them to be reproduced 
and distributed to all the participants before the opening of the course. Regard- 
ing the subjects to be dealt with in these statements, there seem to be two 
possible solutions, neither necessarily better than the other: either a subject 
bearing on the programme could be proposed to each participant, or else each 
could be left free to choose the subject which he knows best and thus enable the 
others to benefit by his experience. Further, it would be desirable for teachers 
and participants to prepare the work together, at least as far as the written 
statements are concerned. This presupposes that the participants will be desig- 
nated long enough beforehand and will be able to establish contact with 
teachers at African universities, either personally or, if distances prevent this, by 
correspondence. The contents of the written statements will thus be improved, 
the work as a whole will be more satisfactorily organized and therefore 
more productive, and the participants themselves will be better known to 
those responsible for their further training. 

Thus, the explanations given during the lectures, the exchanges taking 
place during the study group discussions and the information supplied in the 
written statements all give the participants both general and applied knowledge 
which enables them to gain a general view of the problems peculiar to the 
different countries and of the main lines of African development. 

The study groups must be very carefully organized in order to avoid the 
tendency to digress from the subject studied. In this respect, the following 
measures might be recommended: the communication, before the opening 
of the discussions, of a list of the main questions to be considered; the appoint- 
ment of study group secretaries responsible for preparing summary records of 
the discussions; the distribution of these records to the members of the various 
study groups working at the same time; and general discussions bearing on the 
results of all the study groups. Moreover, if the subject lends itself to it and 
material conditions permit, the study group can work in a place where it has 
direct access to the necessary documentation or can conduct practical observa- 
tions: e.g. a study group on the employment of manpower could be organized 
in the statistical services of the Ministry of Labour, and a study group on 
planning could work at the Planning Department with the active co-operation 
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of the heads of service. Lastly, each study group should formulate practical 
conclusions at the end of its work. 

The Rabat course lasted a full 16 days. The participants found it far too 
short and would have liked it to last for three weeks or even a month. In 
fact, owing to the heavy programme, work had to be done under pressure; 
there were not enough breaks and the number of visits, excursions and personal 
contacts in the host country had to be cut down. It is felt that it would defini- 
tely be better to lengthen the course rather than shorten the programme, 
in order that a serious study of a fairly large number of questions may be 
conducted profitably and without undue fatigue. 


According to the various opinions expressed, the Rabat refresher course 
came up to the expectations of organizers and participants alike. It enabled 
each of them to appreciate the need for African co-operation, the value of 
development planning and the advantage of thinking things over together in a 
friendly atmosphere, in which everyone’s ideas are welcome. 

These satisfactory results were partly due to the traditional Moroccan 
hospitality, which enabled the work of the course to be carried out under excel- 
lent conditions, with the active support of the country’s leading personalities 
and the efficient participation of the universities and administrative depart- 
ments concerned. 


PROGRAMME OF THE COURSE 


Subjects Teachers 
Introduction 

1. Exposé introductif Alain Barrére 
2. Le probléme général de la croissance et du développement Fernand Bézy 
La formation du capital 

3. La formation du capital et le développement économique E. James 

4. La mobilisation de l’épargne et l’épargne forcée A. Belal 

5. L’utilisation du capital Fernand Bézy 
6. Aide extérieure et zones monétaires Marc Latil 


Les structures agraires et Vindustrialisation 


7. Structures rurales et développement Robert Badouin 
8. Les ressources en main-d’ceuvre des pays sous-développés André Tiano 
d’Afrique 


. Le cadre économique marocain et le probléme du sous- Chorfi Abdelwahab 
emploi dans le secteur agricole 


<=) 


Les techniques de la connaissance et de l’action économique 

10. L’analyse socio-économique pour le développement des Jean-Claude Perrin 
zones ou des régions 

11. Quelques problémes relatifs 4 l’élaboration de la documen- Robert Badouin 
tation statistique dans les pays sous-développés 

12. Le probléme statistique des pays d’Afrique vu a travers les Abdessalam Gagel 
problémes homologues du Maroc 

13. Comptabilité nationale marocaine Raymondeau 

14. Quelques problémes concernant l’utilisation de la compta- René Passet 
bilité nationale dans les pays sous-développés 

15. L’administration économique L. Fougére 
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THE TURKISH STATE PLANNING 
ORGANIZATION 


A law has been passed in Turkey establishing a State Planning Organization which 
will be controlled by the Prime Minister through a Deputy Prime Minister. 

This organization is to assist the government in determining its economic and social 
objectives and policies by collecting and analyzing data on the natural, human and 
economic resources and possibilities of the country. It will prepare long andshort term 
plans for the realization of the objectives adopted by the government. The organization 
will advise on the improvement of the organization and functioning of the offices, 
institutions and local administrations concerned in order to ensure success in the 
application of the plans, and will follow up, evaluate and make changes in these plans 


where necessary. Measures will be proposed to encourage and organize the activities of 


the private sector in harmony with the goals and objectives of the plan. 


ORGANIZATION 


The State Planning Organization consists of the High Planning Council and the Central 
Planning Organization. The High Planning Council is composed of the Prime Minister 
(or the Deputy Prime Minister), three ministers elected by the Council of Ministers, 
the Under Secretary for Planning, the head of the Economic Planning Department 
and the head of the Co-ordination Department. Their functions are to assist the Council 
of Ministers in determining economic and social policy goals and to study the plans 
before they are submitted to the Council of Ministers in order to check their value and 
conformity with general policy. The Under Secretary of the State Planning Organiza- 
tion is attached to the Deputy Prime Minister’s office and is responsible for the admini- 
stration of the activities of the Central Planning Organization. 

The Central Planning Organization is composed of the Economic Planning Depart- 
ment, the Social Planning Department and the Co-ordination Department. The Eco- 
nomic Planning Department consists of sections working on long term plans, annual 
programmes and financing, and sector programmes, and of permanent and ad hoc 
special committees of experts. Its function is to make the necessary studies and prepare 
long and short term, general and regional plans and programmes. The Social Planning 
Department consists of research and planning sections and of permanent and ad hoc 
special committees of experts. Its function is to study the social problems of the country 
and to prepare long and short term plans to solve them. The Co-ordination Department 
consists of a financial and legal section, a research and analysis section and a public 
relations section. Its function is to determine and recommend the administrative finan- 
cial and legal measures to be adopted in order to facilitate the implementation of plans 
in government organizations and in the private sector. It will follow up plans and 
programmes and ensure co-ordination in their implementation and, when necessary, 
call meetings of senior responsible representatives of different offices and organizations 
for this purpose. The Co-ordination Department will compile and evaluate the quarterly 
reports on the implementation of plans or programmes, present the results to the persons 
concerned, and follow up such implementation in order to ensure harmony. It will 
also ensure that the organization and method studies are given priority in areas where 
the implementation of plans and programmes is retarded. 


PREPARATION OF PLANS 


For the collection of information, the Planning Organization will work in full co-opera- 
tion with the Central Statistical Office. It is authorized to request information directly 
from all government departments, organizations and other persons and institutions 
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who are asked to supply such information in the shortest possible time. Secrecy regarding 
confidential business information will be respected. 

The Planning Organization will establish close co-operation with the ministries in 
order to collect information, prepare the plans and follow up their implementation. 

The criteria to be adopted for the determination of economic and social goals and 
policies will be discussed and decided by the High Planning Council and the principles 
thus established will be promptly discussed and decided upon in the Council of Ministers. 

The Prime Minister (or Deputy Prime Minister) will instruct the Under Secretary 
for Planning to prepare long term and annual plans, according to the principles adopted 
by the Council of Ministers. The Planning Organization will first prepare the long 
term plan and submit it to the Prime Minister (or Deputy Prime Minister). The High 
Planning Council will meet a week later and examine the plan and send a report to 
the Council of Ministers showing whether it is in conformity with the basic principles 
previously adopted. After examination and approval by the Council of Ministers, the 
plan will be sent to the legislative body for its approval. 

Annual programmes will be prepared by the Central Planning Organization and 
sent to the High Planning Council which will examine them and forward them, along 
with a report, to the Council of Ministers. The annual programmes approved by the 
Council of Ministers become definite. The annual programmes will be prepared before 
the budgets and the work programmes. The basic principles adopted in the annual 
programmes of the Planning Organization will be followed in the preparation of 
budgets and work programmes. 

The Co-ordination Department will ensure the necessary co-operation in the imple- 
mentation of the approved plans by the government departments, institutions and 
administrations concerned. From time to time, this implementation will be reviewed. 
The results achieved and the complementary measures which need to be taken will 
be outlined in the periodic reports sent to the Council of Ministers. 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON CYBERNETIC MEDICINE 


Naples, 2-4 October 1960 


The First International Congress on Cybernetic Medicine was held at the Universita 
Navale! (Via Ammiraglio Acton, 38), Naples, on 2-4 October 1960 under the auspices 
of the International Association for Cybernetic Medicine. It was attended by scientists 
from 23 countries, and the speakers included leading scientists such as Professors 
Nicholas Rashewsky, Paul Nayrac and Norbert Wiener, among others. 

In addition to the administrative and university authorities of the city of Naples, 
the following Italian Government authorities attended: the President of the Chamber 
of Deputies and the Ministers for Education, Foreign Affairs, Defence and Labour. 

Various foreign academies and universities were represented (Sorbonne, Strasbourg, 
Rennes, Oslo, Berlin, Stockholm, etc.), and government delegates were also present. 

After inaugural speeches of welcome by Professor Giuseppe Simeone, rector of the 
Universita Navale, and Professor Aldo Masturzo, president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Cybernetic Medicine, and a message of greetings by Dr. Attilio Malliani, 
representing the Naples Municipality, Professor Masturzo, speaking on behalf of the 
International Association, declared the congress open. 

The general theme of the congress was ‘The introduction of cybernetic methods 
in modern medicine’, and eight reports and 55 papers were submitted. 





1. The Second International Congress on Cybernetic Medicine will be heldin 1962 in Amsterdam. All information 
on this event can be obtained from the IACM, via Roma, 348, Naples. 
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First Report. Introductory report 
By Dr. Giuseppi Foddis, engineer (Naples, Italy) 


After giving copious examples of the part played by cybernetics in modern industrial, 
economic and social development, Dr. Foddis described the work done by Professor 
Wiener, the founder of the science of cybernetics, and stressed the importance of 
cybernetics in medicine and biology as a means of fitting biological phenomena into 
a scientific system similar to that existing for physics and mathematics. 


Seconp Report. Basic principle of cybernetics and their influence on medicine and biology 
By Professor Norbert Wiener (Cambridge, USA) 


Professor Wiener traced the history of cybernetics and described the part played in it 
by the theory of information, and the latest developments of that theory in regard to 
the analysis of non-linear phenomena. 

He went on to refer to the developments which had taken place in medicine through 
the use of cybernetic methods, representing a new trend in the logical analysis of bio- 
logical phencmena. 

Although a vast amount of experimental research work was being done in medicine 
and biology, he added, it lacked the logico-mathematical framework which was the 
only cohesive force enabling circuit systems to be devised to explain the transfer from 
one phenomenon to another and indicate the real nature of each. 

Professor Wiener welcomed the new trend in medico-scientific work which had 
expanded rapidly thanks to the collaboration of eminent scientists whose work of 
analysis and synthesis he had followed with great interest. 


Tuirp Report. The cybernetical bases of modern medicine 
By Professor Paul Nayrac (Lille, France) 


Professor Nayrac first reviewed the logical element introduced by cybernetics into 
biology and clinical practice and reminded his audience that the science of cybernetics 
covered both the theory of decisions (with practical research as its main instrument) 
and the theory of the automatic devices for executing those decisions. 

It was in applied biology that the assimilation of information with negative entropy 
gave the most useful results. 

The work of the doctor, he added, constituted a special case of regulation therapy; 
medical progress consisted, firstly, of increasing the capacity of the channels of commu- 
nication between the doctor and the diseased organism; and, secondly, of increasing 
the doctor’s cerebral capacity through the use of machines. 

Cybernetics made a valuable contribution towards the attainment of that twofold 
aim by studying the behaviour of models, either electronic or mathematical, and 
provided the foundation for a theory of biology which, as shown by numerous extremely 
interesting examples, was comparable to the theory of physics. 

Cybernetics also made an important contribution to the diagnosis and treatment of 
diseases by subjecting medicine to laws as rigid as those in force in the exact sciences. 


FourtH Report. Cybernetics in relation to neurology, with reference to inter-fibrous vacuoles 
regarded as an organ of memory 
By Professor S. T. Bok (Amsterdam, Netherlands) 


After briefly surveying the entire theory of modern neurology considered from the 
standpoint of cybernetics, Professor Bok referred to the theory that the inter-fibrous 
vacuoles of the cerebral tissues constituted the real organ of memory. 

While it was difficult to demonstrate that theory by physiological methods, it became 
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clear, he contended, when presented in terms of cybernetics and when the deductive 
analogue method was applied. 

The speaker went on to present all the data required for expressing his theory in 
terms of electronics, but added that the problem was extremely complex and that far 
more research and work would have to be done before it was finally solved. 


Firra Report. Physiological regulation and the law of concentration and output 
By Frofessor Paul Vendryes (Paris, France) 


Professor Vendryes pointed out that the organs controlling the physico-chemical 
equilibrium of the arterial blood acted as regulators, and that the theory of regulation, 
either proportional or total, applied to them. In the latter case, the law could be 
expressed by means of integration formulae. 

The speaker then gave examples of physiological regulation and enunciated a 
general theoretical formula valid for all organs contributing to the physico-chemical 
equilibrium of the various parts of the internal system. 

That equilibrium followed deterministic laws as regards biological constants, but 
was governed by laws of probability as regards the regulation of the internal organ in 
relation to disorders caused by the environment, the variations of which were well 
known to be of a random nature. 

In conclusion, the speaker stressed the necessity of recognizing the important part 
to be played in all these problems by cybernetics, which provided the sole possibility 
of discovering the laws governing the auto-regulation of living creatures. 


SrxtH Report. Cybernetics as a new methodology for studying the functions of the nervous and 
other systems 
By Dr. William Ross Ashby (Bristol, United Kingdom) 


Professor Ashby (inventor of the homeostat, a cybernetic device capable of maintain- 
ing a constant internal regime despite disturbing influences from outside) described 
the principles of cybernetics which permitted the application of that science to medicine 
and noted the far-reaching results which had been achieved through the combination 
of those two sciences. 

He then expounded his latest views on the application of cybernetics to medicine 
and referred to the possibilities of assessing biological phenomena, thanks to the new 
methodology. 


SEVENTH Report. Pathogenesis of rheumatoid arthritis and a new method of treatment 
By Professor Minoru Kono (Tokyo, Japan) 


Professor Kono described in his report the work he had done in the field of micro- 
biological research on patients suffering from rheumatoid arthritis.’ He and his collab- 
orators had succeeded, after much research effort, in isolating a micro-organism which 
occurred so frequently in cases of primary polyarthritis as to suggest thai it had a close 
bearing on that disease. 

That germ, isolated from the patients’ blood and synovial fluid, had been identified 
as streptococcus foccalis (numerous micr~photographs and other documents concerning 
whose behaviour were presented). 

After describing the importance of the germ in the experimental sphere also, Pro- 
fessor Kono submitted that rheumatic lesions were caused by a chain of dysnomic 
changes which were not detectable by traditional methods but could be fitted into 
the framework of Masturzo’s cybernetic scheme. 
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E1cHTH Report. Cybernetic scheme of rheumatic diseases considered additionally as a basis 
Sor a general theory of human pathology 
By Professor Aldo Masturzo (Naples, Italy) 


Proceeding from the modern theory of rheumatic diseases, and of up-to-date develop- 
ments in the pathological anatomy and pathological physiology of small vessels, 
Professor Masturzo had reached the conclusion that those vessels constituted the 
information area of the neuro-vascular circuit connected with the articular tissues. 

Using the cybernetic method an information circuit had been charted with its 
output connecting on to the articular tissues in particular and to the mesenchymes 
in general. 

Including in that circuit the data derived from kinematic graphs of clinical exper- 
iments and experimental research and accepted by all experts, Professor Masturzo 
presented his information theory on the pathogenesis of rheumatism. 

Rheumatism, according to that theory, was the result of an information error caused 
over a long period by a disturbance of the ‘tissue memory’. 

It was possible, by demagnetizing the ‘tissue memory’ by means of zeroizing impulses 
of the kind applied to cybernetic machines when they jam, to eliminate the informa- 
tional error and so halt the development of the morbid process. 

By applying the same method to other aspects of pathology, it was possible, Profes- 
sor Masturzo showed, to evolve a ‘general theory’ of human pathology in which the 
various disease phenomena constituted specific illustrations of the theory. 


PAPERS SUBMITTED 


AurieRt, R. ‘Le nerf de Linnie sous l’angle cybernétique.’ 

Atrinito, A. ‘Discussion to Professor Iversen.’ 

AnpreEout, G. ‘Alcuni aspetti semantici delle successioni binarie (per la medicina).’ 

BarBizET, J.; ALBAREDE, P. ‘Que nous apprennent les mémoires artificielles sur la 
mémoire humaine?’ 

Berares, J. G. ‘The respiratory system, a theoretical and experimental analysis of a 
non-linear regulator with three controlled variables.’ 

Bocpanik, T.; PERKAL, J. ‘A cybernetic scheme of granulocytes reactions.’ 

BOuRINGER, K. ‘Automation in der Urologie.’ 

BRAITENBERG, V.; OnesTo, V. ‘The cerebellar cortex as a timing organ.’ 

Bueyt, B. ‘Automatisation in medical radiology’; ‘Automatical exposition and develop- 
ing machines in radiography.’ 

Ca.xowsk!, T. ‘Delayed feed-back of the speech in the therapeutics of stuttering.’ 

Carre, B, ‘La diagnosi meccanica.’ 

Cuauuter, L. ‘Moyens de la médecine cybernétique.’ 

Cuaron, J. E. ‘Introduction a |’étude théorique d’un caractére de vie propre chez 
certaines structures cristallines.’ 

Cuesny, Y.; Fumzaux, I; Spitzer, I. ‘A propos d’un probléme de langage.’ 

CotonnesE, G. ‘A proposal of brain model.’ 

Davi, A. ‘Résonances morales de la médecine cybernétique.’ 

Dorner, G. ‘Das kybernetische Wirkungs-prinzip bei der Behandlung mit Glando- 
tropen.’ 

DriscHEL, H. ‘Servo-analytic test methods applied to the human pupil.’ 

Frantik, E. ‘Regulation of some physiological processes and its analysis.’ 

Grecorint, O. ‘Sull’origine dei tumori.’ 

Haupuroy, P.; Marcovict. ‘De l’automation dans les laboratoires de bactériologie.’ 

HERTEL, G. ‘Cybernetic problems of social medicine.’ 

HINTZELMANN, U. ‘Discussion to Professor M. Kono.’ 

Houtwec, W. ‘The cybernetics of the endocrine system’. 

Hersek. ‘Kibernetik und Gesetze der héheren Nerventatigkeit des Meschen.’ 

ImpriAno, A. ‘Médecine cybernétique et physiologie.’ 
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IveRsEN, O. H. ‘A homeostatic mechanism regulating the cell number in epidermis. 
Its relation to experimental carcino-genesis.’ 

KELEMEN, G. ‘Discussions sulla laringe in evoluzione come organo di comunicazione.’ 

KornFELpD, H. ‘Kybernetische Diagnose.’ 

LascueT, U. ‘The principle of cybernetics in the endocrine system during combined 
treatment with peripheral and glandotropic hormones.’ 

LLAvVERO, A. ‘Psiquiatria y cibernetica.’ 

MAZABRAUD, J. ‘Régulations automatiques en physiologie.’ 

ME, C. ‘Rappresentazione cibernetica dei mercanismi reazionali dell’asse diencefalo- 
ipofiso-surrenalico.’ 

Micretur, O. ‘Esempi di rappresentazione cibernetica dell’omeostasi del fostoro.’ 

Mrrrinowicz-MoprzEjewskA, A.; DomAnski, R.; Pawtowsky, Z. ‘L’influence des 
excitants acoustiques sui: la chronaxie vestibulaire, dépendante de la fréquence des 
excitants sonores.’ 

MoreTe pDE Parpat, M. L. ‘Relations between cybernetics and extrapyrarnidal 
diseases.’ 

Papovan, I.; Krkic, Z.; SERCER. ‘Cybernetic analysis of Serbo-Croat ototypes (Phone- 
tically balanced lists for speech audiometry).’ 

Patomsa, G. ‘Profili grafici individuali e loro modificazioni strutturali.’ 

Pasxk, A. G. ‘The description and measurement of “self organizing systems” including 
man and other organisms.’ 

PrrELA, A. ‘II “noise’’ nella comunicazione schizofrenica.’ 

Potonsky, J. ‘Cybernetics and cell biology.’ 

Rescigno, A.; SeGcRE, G. ‘Applications of transfer functions in biology.’ 

Rossa, C. ‘Influence biclogique des réflexes conditionnés chez l’homme en auto- 
mation industrielle.’ 

Sauvan, J. ‘Le transport actif des ions en biologie. Hypothése cybernétique.’ 

Scuepers, E. ‘Paralléles entre une synthése biologique et la cybernétique.’ 

SEGUIN, DE L, ‘Schéma possible des voies de la mémoire.’ 

Serra, C. ‘Analisi cibernetica del meccanismo della stimolazione luminosa inter- 
mittente.’ 

Sittnk, K. ‘The zero system of pathotypes in endocrinology.’ 

SveNDsEN, M. ‘The mathematical relation between simple and purposive sampling.’ 

Tas, H. A. ‘Learning processing for digital computers.’ 

Van Upen. ‘A cybernetic therapy of deafness.’ 

Von Orro, W. ‘Regulation mechanism of circulation in osteoarthritis cervicalis.’ 

Wivvecans, H. ‘Self-regulation after loss of blood.’ 

ZEMAN, J. ‘La cybernétique et le probléme psychophysique.’ 


INTERNATIONAL POPULATION CONFERENCE 
held by the International Union 
for the Scientific Study of Population 


New York University, 11-16 September 1961 


The biennial meeting of the International Union for the Scientific Study of Population 
will be held at the Loeb Student Center, New York University from 11 to 16 Septem- 
ber 1961. The Population Association of America will be the host organization. 
Sessions will be devoted to the consideration of factors affecting fertility in indus- 
trialized countries and in pre-industrialized countries; the status of research on morta- 
lity, with emphasis on biological and medical aspects; migration; the relationship 
between population and economic and social development; new methods of obtaining 
vital statistics in underdeveloped countries; the state of knowledge about eighteenth 
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century populations; mathematical models and the use of electronic computation; 
marriage, divorce and widowhood; and families and households, 

Grants in support of the conference have been received by the Population Asso- 
ciation from the American Council of Learned Societies and the National Science 
Foundation, especially for travel subventions to participants from countries other than 
the United States and Canada. 

Additiona! information concerning the conference may be obtained from the chair- 
man of the local arrangements committee, Mr. Clyde V. Kiser, Milbank Memorial 
Fund, 40 Wall Street, New York 5, New York, or from Mr. Marcel Croze, Union 
Internationale pour |’Etude Scientifique de la Population, 29, quai Branly, Paris-7° 
(France). 


THE SOCIETY 
FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


1725 K Street, NW. Washington 6 D.C. 


The Society for International Development is an international, non-profit organization 
founded on 19 October 1957 and incorporated in the District of Columbia, USA. 

Its purpose is to provide means for and to stimulate the exchange of ideas, infor- 
mation, and the results of experience in this pioneering field of international develop- 
ment, now of unique and fundamental importance to man’s progress. 

The membership of the society (numbering 1,200 in October 1960) consists in the 
main of persons engaged in or associated with programmes of international develop- 
ment—administrators, economists, engineers, educators, health officers, lawyers, 
technicians, and others. They include many nationalities and many professions and 
represent more than four hundred different organizations, public and private, national 
and international, in over seventy countries. The membership also includes persons 
who are seriously interested, though not currently participating, in development 
programmes. Twenty-eight organizations have joined SID as institutional members, 
with all membership privileges except the right to vote. 

The means currently used by SID to advance and circulate knowledge and generate 
ideas in its very diverse fields of interest are the publication of a professional journal, 
the International Development Review, annual membership meetings, each an inter- 
national forum dealing with a particular cluster of important problems, and chapter 
activities, developed by local groups of members to suit their own professional interests 
and particular situations in the areas or countries where they work. 


THE SOLVAY INSTITUTE OF SOCIOLOGY 
Establishment of a Centre of Sociology 
and Literature 


A Sociology and Literature Centre has been established at the Solvay Institute of 
Sociology. 

Research seminars on the sociological aspects of literary works are held every Thurs- 
day, from 5 to 7 p.m. The first subjects to be discussed are the works of André Malraux 
and certain ‘avant-garde’ plays. 

The centre was inaugurated on 23 February 1961 by Mr. Lucien Goldmann, director 
of studies at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (Higher Technical College) 
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in Paris, and author of such well-known works as Le Dieu Caché and Les Recherches 
Dialectiques. 

Professor Goldmann has written on the sociology of literature and two fundamental 
notions of that subject: Vision du Monde (Outlook on the world) and Conscience Possible 
(Limits of awareness). 

Professor Goldmann lectures for several weeks on the principles and methods of the 
sociology of literature. He is also to direct the research seminar on the work of André 
Malraux and the ‘avant-garde’ theatre. 

Requests for admission to the seminar should be addressed to the Secretariat of 
the Solvay Institute of Sociology, parc Leopold, Brussels 4. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Grants-in-aid, usually ranging between $500 and $1,500, are available from funds 
administered by the American Academy of Arts and Sciences for research in any 
recognized scientific field, including mathematics, physics, biology, and the social 
sciences. Applications must be received before Septermber for grants to be made in 
October. In general, applications from individual scientists rather than from insti- 
tutions are favoured, although this policy is not rigidly followed. Projects dealing 
with explorations of the frontiers of scientific knowledge, whether interdisciplinary 
or within a single discipline, are preferred. 

While the Committees on Research Funds are interested in applicants who are 
handicapped by inadequate facilities, requests for the purchase of the kind of non- 
expendable laboratory equipment which is usually available in institutions of higher 
learning are in general not considered. Support is not usually given for work aimed 
primarily at fulfilling the requirements of an academic degree. 

Inquiries and requests for application forms should be addressed to: American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Committees on Research Funds, 280 Newton Street, 
Brookline Station 46, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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